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— TELEPHONES, 


Designed to take the 
place of Speaking- 
Tubes. Will carry 
perfectly up to 3000 
feet if necessary. 


A GREAT 
TIME SAVER. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Complete Installa- 
tion— comprising 
Two Telephone In- 
struments, complete 
with Call Bell, Push, 
and Automatic 
Switch, Two Bat- 
teries, 330 Feet In- 
sulated Wire,Staples, 
and Instructions. 
Price £2 2s. 6d. 


i f Net Cash = Order, delivered 
3 ree. 


HERBERT PERKIN, 185, KirkstaliRd , Leeds, 











HEBBURN MAIN GAS COALS. 


Yield of Gas per Ton . . 10,500 Cubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power. . . 16°4 Candles. 
CRE Sahn e ne 68 per Cent. 
For Prices, f.o.b. = or Delivered by Rail, 
apply to 


The Wallsend & Hepburn Coal Company, Lid. 


Lombard Street, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
W. RICHARDSON, Fitter. 





HEATHGOTE GAS COAL, 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 


Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 


Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 


THE GRASSMOOR CO., Lo., 


CHESTERFIELD. 








— ESTABLISHED 1830. — 


PARKER & LESTER, 
Manufacturers € Contractors. 


THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT, 
Parker’s Imperial Black Varnish, 


Oxide Paints, Oils, and General Stores, 
for Gas and.Water Works. 








WORKS: 
ORMSIDE STREET, OLD KENT ROAD, 
LONDON. 





ROBERT MARSHALL, 
CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
#1, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW, 


Prices and Analysis of all the Scotch Oannels on 
Application, 








Wrought-Iron 





LAMBERT BROS., WALSALL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS for GAS, WATER, & STEAM, 
BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GAS-VALVES, STEAM & WATER VALVES, TOOLS, &c., AND OF 
WARNER'S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND. PIPE. 


And Fittings and Accessories. LONDON: LAMBETH BRASS & IRON CO., Ltd., Short 8t., LAMBETH. 





THE 


“RAPID” Ea 


MANUAL 
CHARGING 
APPARATUS. 
Erected at 


the following 
Works: 


EXETER, 
TRURO, 
REDRUTH, 
BASINGSTOKE, 
GRANTHAM, 
WORTHING. 





CoO... 


4 CWT. CHARGE 
TAKES LESS 
THAN 
ONE MINUTE. 


Telegraph‘c Address : 
‘Ragout, London.’ 


13, 


CROSS ST, 
FINSBURY, 
LONDON, 


=.C. 


The aboye is an IlJustration of the Machine as fixed at BASINGSTOKE, where it is giving unbounded satisfaction, 
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JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, initttinirros 


PLEASE APPLY Be EVANS, WOLVER 
yt “ . HAMPTON.” 
FOR CATALOGUE No. 8. . 4 National Telephone No. 7039. 

















LITE RT LET 
B*4-(e J 





Titii ti 

















| [See 


‘ 
Baee | Be 


Fic.185. Fe.550. ; : P Fic.256. Fu6% a3 MS 
See next Week’s Advertisement for Steam-Pumps, Tar and Liquor Pumps, &c. rials Fu328 














MAURICE GRAHAM, Telegrams: 
Managing-Director. ‘«‘ KCCOUPLE, LEEDS.” 


INCLINED RETORTS 


AND ALL CLASSES OF 


ELEVATING & CONVEYING MACHINERY 


—— Contractors to Her Majesty’s Government. — 


LEE DS. 





ALDER AND MACKAY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED WET AND DRY GAS-METERS 


IN CAST-IRON AND TIN CASES OF THE HIGHEST EXCELLENCE. 





Sole Makers of Green’s Patent Underground Wet Gas-Meters for Street 
Lighting, &c., and Ogden’s Patent Spindle Tube for Wet Gas-Meters. 





GREEN’S PATENT 


UNDERGROUND METER 


Has been designed to obviate that which has hitherto prevented the 
general adoption of underground Meters—namely, their serious cost, 
No box is required; and the saving thus effected as compared with 
ordinary underground Meters, where either a box or meter-pillar is 
necessary, is fully one-half. The price of one for three lights is 28s.; 
and the other sizes are correspondingly cheap. When fixed, the only 
part of the Meter exposed to view measures 64 inches by 34 inches. 
By the Indicator with which the Meter is fitted, the Inspector can at 
once discern whether water is required; but as the Meter is of the 
compensating description, water will probably need only be supplied 
ONCE A YEAR. It is advisable to fill the Meter with a non-freezing 
liquid which does not injure the fittings; and this can be supplied 
at about 1s. 3d. per gallon. 








Prices and all Information on Application. 


NEW GRANGE WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


HIGHEST AWARDS given for our WET and DRY 
METERS at 


Exhibitions held at GLASGOW, CALCUTTA, and EDINBURGH. 
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THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, LIMITED, 


Late LAIDLAW, SONS, & CAINE, Limited, 
GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Telegrams: “ GASOMETER GLASGOW.” G L A S G O W a 














OIL PLANT GAS APPARATUS 
AND CHEMICAL eae ne eee nee anes (eee! Le coc OF EVERY 
APPARATUS. (2 AS Ss NA EA as DESCRIPTION. 
RETORTS, 
, | Rit Dea ee ee <2 => aa == Se aaa, CONDENSERS, 
GIRDERS, [i] nea Paen ecaee Ls jfeceeedeeeed teed §€©— SCRUBBERS, 
WHARVES, = eae See Sea |= cal SAI PURIFIERS. 
PIERS, —- 
eae GASHOLDERS 
ROOFING AND 
or TANKS. 
EVERY STYLE, ENGINES 
—— 3 EXHAUSTERS, 
PIPES, VALVES, Pye Rie ede aed | fae Sa ea) ee MAPA, STEAM BOILERS 
ano Mee Wee eG Cee " ” AND 
CONNECTIONS, “ —_ FITTINGS. 


THREE-LIFT GASHOLDER. Capacity, SIX MILLION cubic feet. 
240 feet Diameter by 45 feet Deep each Lift. Erected at Glasgow, 1893. 





London Office: 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, CANNON STREET. 


GEORGE ORME & CO. 


(BRANCH OF METERS LIMITED) 
ATLAS METER WORKS, OLDHAM. 








Manufacturers of 


ORME’ 8 PATENT IMPROVED COIN METER. 


We are now supplying our Wet Coin Meters in Cast-Iron and Tin-Plate Cases, 
both Ordinary and Compensating; also Dry Coin Meters in Tin-Plate Cases. 









KA é A large number of these Meters 
ir ONESTAT are in use, and giving 
a satisfaction. 





The Mechanism is very simple ; 
and there are no springs or com- 
plicated parts to get out of order. 





=| We supply them to work with 
1d., is., or any other 
Coin desired. 





The Selling Price of Gas can _ 
_ be changed in Situ, and any 
= number of feet delivered, as may ~ 
be required. | 
WET COIN METER IN CAST-IRON CASE. DRY COIN METER IN TIN-PLATE CASE, 
Any further Particulars sent upon application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ORMH, OLDHAM.” Telephone: No. 93, Oldham. 
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NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


LIMITED, 
THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 
Established 1790 
LONDON OFFICE: 19, Great George Street, WESTMINSTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses: “NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” “ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS. 














Manufacturers of ewery description of 


PLANT, APPARATUS, and MACHINERY for GAS and CHEMICAL WORKS. 
RETORTS and FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES with Self-Sealing Lids. 
Improved COAL and COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, and ELEVATORS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, and WASHERS. 

PURIFIERS with Planed Joints a Speciality. 

Patent CENTRE-VALVES, RACK and SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS, and 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, and SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, Cast-Iron or Steel Tanks. 

DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE. 


PIG IRON (Special Quality) for Engine Cylinders. GAS COAL famous for its UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE. 

















WRITE 


for 
PRICES and 
DESIGNS. 















COAL 


Conveyors & Elevators. 
Breakers. Crushers. 


BARRY, HENRY, & CO. 


— bo eweinaitt — 
WEST NORTH STREET, 64, MARK LANE, 


ABERDEEN © LONDON, 


DESION _STOCKPORT” GAS-ENGINES 


42 MEDALS AWARDED. 
MANUFACTURERS OF GAS-ENGINES SINCE 1878, 
sooo 
Made and Sold by Ourselves. 

















With Otto Cycle and our own Patented Improvements. 
All Sizes from 1} H.P. to 250 Brake H.P. 


SEND FOR LATEST PRICE LIST. 


The Greatest Brake H.P. given for the Smallest 
Gas Consumption. 
SIMPLE IN EVERY DETAIL. 


J. E. H. ANDREW & CO., Lto. 


REDDISH, near Stockport. 
t —— London Address: 80, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
\ 7% BN ee DEPOTS IN ALI, THE PRINCIPAL TOWN 
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NEW ROOFS 


Recently Manufactured and Erected 





t- >... over 
ESO 


le Mis aan la ie lay wee RE TO RT =-HOUS E 






and 
COAL=STORE 
at the 
EAST GREENWICH STATION 
of the 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS 
COMPANY. 





PLANS, 
SPECIFICATIONS, 
AND ESTIMATES, 
ON APPLICATION. 






SREY 


WiLLEW « Co., 
ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 





% % YS \: 
| & Os w A 4 < 
os go ge RS AS RS 
wr & ® AS \ * 


Station Meters, Wet and Dry Consumers’ Meters, Prepayment’ Meters, 
Gas Apparatus, and Gas Fittings. 


Also Bridges, Roofs, Columns, Girders, and Structural Iron and Steel 
Work of all kinds. 





«CHIEF OFFICES ‘ 
ano wonss | A. KELOMAS, EXETER. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* WILLEY, EXETER.” Telephone 182 and 263. 
METER-WORKS: 32a, Hertford Road. De Beauvoir Town, LONDON, N.; & James Street, EXETER. 
OFFICES AND DEPOTS: CARDIFF: Prudential Buildings, St. Mary Street; MANCHESTER: Victoria Buildings; 
PLYMOUTH, DEVONPORT, SWANSEA, & NEWPORT. 
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WELSBACH INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT. 
NEW WELSBACH BURNERS. 


25 Candles per Cubic Foot of Gas. 











For STREET LIGHTING there is nothing to excel the New Welsbach Burner 
as shown at Niagara Hall, London, and in the principal Provincial Towns. 





The New Welsbach Burner is supplied in SIX Sizes, consuming 
from } to 7 Cubic Feet of Gas per Hour. 





For Street Lighting, the sizes recommended are Nos. 2, 3, & 4. | 


100 CANDLE POWER WITH 4 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, § 


To obtain a light of 100 Candles for 4000 hours with im | 
Gas at 2s. 3d. per 1000 Cubic Feet would cost— 
With an Ordinary Gas-Burner. . ..... . £18 Os. 


With a new Welsbach Burner. . ...... £1 16s. 
With an Incandescent Electric Lamp, at 5d. per unit £30 0s. 














THE 


NEW Welsbach Anti-Vibration fttachment 


\ Enables the New Welsbach Burner to be used for Street Lighting 
4 or otherwise, notwithstanding the severest vibration. 


Made of Metal throughout. 
Simple, Durable, Inexpensive. 
Does not obstruct the Light. 


HYDRO-PRESS GAS-LIGHT APPARATUS. 
THE NEW METHOD OF PRODUCING A HIGH CANDLE-POWER LIGHT, 


Especially recommended for use in Workshops, Railway Yards, and Open Spaces, 
where a_high-power light from one centre is desired. 


The Welsbacil Incandescent G2s-Light Co,, Lid, 


York Street and Palmer Street, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON. S.w. i 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, | JAMES OAKES & CO. 


Brettell’s Estate 


FIRE CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 





Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 


Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
SHIPMENTS PRroMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 





Lonpon Orrice: R. Cunt, 84, OLp Broap STREET, E.C 


THOMAS DUXBURY & CO,, 


16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Best Gas Coal and Cannel, giving High Illu- 
minating Power, Large Yield per ton, and 
reasonable in Price. 


Telegrams: “DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone 1806. 


WELDON MuD 
GAS PURIFICATION, 


For use in the 


RECOVERY OF SULPHUR, 
ALSO 


Removal of last Traces of SULPHURETTED 
HYDROGEN in catch position. 


Full Particulars on application to the Patentees: 


GAS DESULPHURIZATION (0, 


— LIMITED, 


1, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 











ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS and TANKS, with or 
without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 

Nore.— Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts and 
Covers, and rendering Leakage impossible. 


UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 
BLACK BED GAS COAL. 
Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COML) COLLIERY COMPY- 
RAYENSTHOERPE, azar DEWSBURY. 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 











QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALEEITH IN.B. 





Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newoastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 





BOGHEAD 
CANNEL. 


Yield ofGasperton. + +» «+ « » 18,155 cub. ft 
Iltuminating Power: + + + « » 88°92 candler. 
Coke perton . + + + « « « + 1,801'88 lbs, 


EAST PONTOP 
GAS COAL. 


Yield ofGasperton: « +» + » « 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power: . . . + +s 17°8 candles, 
Coke + + + «+ © © © «© «© © «© 7Oper cent, 


‘SOUTH PELAW MAIN 
GAS COAL. 


Yield of Gasperton. . . + » » 10,500cub. ft, 
Illuminating Power. . . . «. + 16°83 candles, 
Coke . + 1 s + « © «© © « « 781 percent, 





For Prices and complete Analysts, apply to 


THOS. W. DANCE & SONS, 


Goat Owners, NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE ; 
OR 


E. FOSTER & CO., 


21, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 





THE PATENT 


“BEACON” GLOBE LAMP, 





As fitted at London Bridge near Railway Approach, 

three Lamps giving the Illuminating Power of 600 

Candles. See Surveyor’s Report as published in 
the “JOURNAL” for Jan. 10, 1899, 


H. GREENE & SONS, Ld., 


Late of Cannon Street, 
19, FARRINGDON RD. E.Ce 
Telegrams: “ Luminosity, Lonpon.” 











WELLS’ aera PAINTER 


LIME AND COLOUR WASHER. 


(Wattwork & WELLS’ PATENTS.) 























PAINTING BY MACHINE. 
GREAT SAVING IN TIME, 
PAINT, AND LABOUR. 











Painting 
Speed— 
3 Square 
Yards a 


Minute. 
Lime -Wash 


Paint Machine, attached to 
pressor, Driven by Belt Power. Can also be 
driven from existing Air-Mains. 


No.1 Painter . £23| Single Air } £17 10 
No. 2 ” . £30} Compressor 
No. 3 at - 835] Doubleditto . £27 0 





OVER 250 SOLD. 


As supplied to the following— 
THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, THE 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, THE 
GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, PRESTON, BURSLEM, 
WARRINGTON, LIVERPOOL, NOTTINGHAM, OLD- 
HAM, STOCKPORT, AND WEST BROMWICH 
CORPORATION GAS-WORKS, &c. 























Vertical Steam-Engine and Air-Compressor 
combined with Boiler on Wheel Base. 


Price £100. 


Larger size Engine, &c., adapted for 
working up to 4 Machines . £180. 


Painting Machines Extra. 





A.C. WELLS & C0.™%.2t028.°°-LONDON. 


‘Works: CHEETHAM, MANCHESTER. 
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W. Cc. HOLMES & CO.’S 


— “NEW? SCRUBBER-WASHER 


HORIZON YAS. elias ale 











MACHINE ERECTED AND WORKING IN YARD PREYIOUS TO SHIPMENT. 


NOTE.—Since Improvements patented in 1895-1897, G& MACHINES, equal to a daily 
Capacity of "70,200,000 CUBIC FEET, have been erected, or sre 


at present on order. 


@°% LARGEST MANUFACTURERS wwe UNITED KINGDOM 
- OF GAS-RETORTS, 


HORIZONTAL or INCLINED; also Makers of “\: 
SEGMENTAL RETORTS of all SECTIONS. | 


PATENTEES OF 


MACHINE-FLANGED RETORTS 


DIBDALE WORKG \) 




















cy DUDLEY 
e 

Oo oe 

<o e SPECIAL BRICKS and 

Y BLOCKS of every description 


for GENERATOR and REGENERATOR 
FURNACES. 


Large Stocks of Bricks of all sizes, Burrs, Boiler Seating que 
Blocks and Covers, Plain and Rebated Tiles, &c., &. 






“ ABC” Code and UNICODE used 
for Telegrams and Cablegrams. 
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tae eS 3 3 od 
H+ Best ed ioe is a: 
Single-Lift Gasholder converted into a TWO-LIFT 
GASHOLDER (Columns removed), 49 ft. 9 in. dia. 
by 26 ft. deep. 








The COLUMNS or Standards OF GASHOLDERS, as every Gas Engineer knows, are a 
very large item in the cost of Storage. This expenditure is QUITE USELESS and un- 
necessary now that the guiding of a Gasholder can be done so safely and satisfactorily 
by means of STEEL CABLES. Six well-known Gas Companies have actually taken down 
the old-fashioned method of Guiding, and have SUBSTITUTED the Cable System. 
They are now able to work their Holders, which previously gave endless trouble. 
This fact should prove to others who desire to be up to date that STANDARDS, 
although they have served their purpose for a great number of years, are by no means 
a necessity, but rather a wasteful extravagance, and in more than 60 Gasholders have 


been SUPERSEDED. 


a li Mn Mh tt to 


ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE, & C0., LTD. 


STOCHTON-ON-TEES, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GASHOLDERS, PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, 
CONDENSERS, WASHERS, ROOFS, 
GIRDERS, SULPHATE PLANTS, VALVES, &c., &c. 


London Office : Telegrams : Paris Office: 
181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. “ Gasholder, Stockton-on-Tees.” 3, SQ, DES BATIGNOLLES, 
" * Apparatus, London,” 











ARROL-FOULIS 
PATENT HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


FOR 


CHARGING AND DRAWING GAS-RETORTS 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO., Ltd., Sole Makers, 


DALMARNOCK IRON-WORKS, BRIDGETON, 
GLASGOW. 











LONDON ADDRESS: 32, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


ERROL-FOULI 


MACHINES 


Are Employed at the 
following Works— 


THE 


ARROL-FOULIS 


MACHINES 


Are Employed at the 
following Works— 


F LEEDS GAS-WORKS. 








GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM 
GAS-WORKS— GAS-WORKS. 
Tradeston. 1 BRITISH GAS 60.— 
Dawsholm. gi Hull. 
Dalmarnock. ai BOLTON 
GASLIGHT & COKE “ a Gas-womns, 
Bigs | CONTINENTAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION— 
SOUTH Amsterdam. 
METROPOLITAN Vienna. 
GAS COMPANY— [a= | HAGUE 
East Greenwich {jes CORPORATION 
Vauxhall. GAS-WORKS— 
Rotherhithe. Hague. 
COMMERCIAL 3 METROPOLITAN 
GAS-WORKS— Melbourne. 
ee CLEVELAND 
“@ GAS-WORKS— 
. BROMLEY GAS- Cleveland, Ohio, 
WORKS (KENT). | &o., &c., &c. 
EDINBURGH OVER 200 MACHINES 
GAS-WORKS. | ARE AT 
LIVERPOOL | yee WORK OR IN COURSE 
GAS-WORKS, Rosseeb rei san Oc cee aes ee $= OF CONSTRUCTION. 





ROTHERHITHE GAS-WORKS. —— 


THE TIME TAKEN TO DRAW AND CHARGE EACH RETORT BY THESE 
MACHINES AVERAGES 


ONE MINUTE. 


¢ 
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The Eagle Range & Gas-Stove Co, Limited 


AMALGAMATION OF 


ARDEN HILL & CO., LT... and The Eagle Range & Foundry Co., Ltd. 
CONTRACTORS to HM. GOVERNMENT and the CROWN AGENTS for the COLONIES. 


GAS-STOVE MANUFACTORY: ACME GAS-STOVE WORKS, SALFORD ST., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


RANGE MANUFACTORY: EAGLE WORKS, CATHERINE STREET, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


SHOW-ROOMS: 127, Regent Street, London, W.; 58, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.; 
2, me —— Parade, Bristol; 65, Stretford Road, Manchester. 


THE MASTER PATENT 


" ACME ” 
GAS COOKERS 


ARE SUPERSEDING ALL OTHERS. 


SAMPLE SENT ON APPLICATION. 























THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY 6O., LD, en 


a " Weare, LEEDS. 


") DEPARTMENT 


RETORT-SETTINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, 


REGENERATOR, GENERATOR, 
and DIRECT FIRED. 


SHALLOW REGENERATORS 
A SPECIALITY 


MANY INSTALLATIONS. 
EXCELLENT RESULTS OBTAINED. 





Telephone: No. 612, 

















RETORTS RE-SET. 


RETORT IRONWORK. 


; COAL AND COKE-BREAKING 
|} AND CONVEYING MACHINERY. 


Engraved froma Photograph take rt Construction of our : : 
Shallow Regenerator Setting BUILDINGS, ROOFS, &c 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER, Lo. 


8 & 3, PALACE CHAMBERS, BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 











PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBER 


Extracts all Ammonia and a large proportion of Sulphuretted Hydrogen and Carbonic Acid. 


AMERICAN GAS OIL 


SOLE IMPORTERS— 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, Limtreo, 


This well-known quality of Oil is used at most of the Corporation Works 
and Companies’ Works throughout the United Kingdom. Contracts have 
also been entered into with several of the large Railway Companies. 


LARGE STOCKS. PROMPT DELIVERY. 


Stock of about 30,000 Tons is usually carried by us at our Installations 
at Avonmouth, Birkenhead, Barrow, Manchester, and London. 























HEAD OFFICE: 


22, BILLITER STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


i 
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ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS, M.E. 


A. G. GLASGOW, M.E. 


Messrs, HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW 


Have constructed or have in hand 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT 


FOR THE FOLLOWING UNDERTAKINGS :— 
American construction is instanced only when from the LONDON Designs of Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow. 


Copenhagen. . . 


Copenhagen (Second Contract) 


Belfast. . . 


Liverpool . . 


Liverpool (Second Contract) .. 


Tottenham .. 


Tottenham (Second Contract). . 
Santiago de Cuba 


Swansea. .... 
Manchester .. 

Brighton 
Preston 
New York 
Southport... . 


ES ae a i ee eae es ae 


Newburgh, N.Y. . 


Belfast (Second Contract). ... 
Beasedls. 6s a veawe 
Brussels (Second Contract). . . 


Newburgh, N.Y. (Second Contract) 


Hoylake. .... 
Coventry 


Coventry (Second Contract) 
Bordentown, N.J. ...... 


Winchester . 
Shanghai 
Stockport 


Norwich...... 


Holyoke, Mass. . 


Lea Bridge .... 


Lea Bridge (Second Contract) 


Stockton-on-Tees 


St. Joseph, Mo.. . 


Edinburgh 


Guildford. .... 
Brentford. .... 
Bridlington... . 


Syracuse, N.Y. . 
Middlesbrough 


oeeee 


eoeee# ee 


oeeeese 


} MM. Inst.C.E. 


Cub. Ft. Daily. 


700,000 
. - 2,500,000 
- - 1,700,000 
- » 4,500,000 
- - 700,000 
- + 700,000 
- « 3,500,000 
- « 4,500,000 
- + 750,000 
- « 750,000 
400,000 
- + 750,000 


ee 850,000 
1,250,000 





SINCE 1893 


Cub. Ft. Daily. 


Commercial Gas Co. ........-.. 850,000 
Commercial (Second Contract). .....- 850,000 
Commercial (Third Contract) ....... 1,250,000 
CS. a ae ee eR » 1,250,000 
L. & N.W. Railway, Grewe ......-. 700,000 
TE écns ae eee eee | 
Lawrence, Mass, ....... ‘ - 400,000 
Rotterdam ........ cocuess GRO 
a are eee ie b+ 0, Tee 
McKeesport, Pa. ........-. .-~- 500,000 
The Gaslight and Coke Co., Bromley. . 3,750,000 


The Gaslight and Coke Co., Nine Elms. 2,750,000 


a: ase «ch we aed ae - 200,000 
New York (Remodelled)........-- 11,000,000 
Scarborough ..... Tr. eee eT 800,000 
RS hid cng oe ese eS 4 125,000 
Se re ee ee 550,000 
SE. 44. 0 aoe b eee anes 225,000 
I Gribie oar es ana ek a eS 225,000 
North Middiesesm 2... we ccc eee ee 150,000 
Wandsworth and Putmey........ 1,800,000 
Pe eee er 800,000 
a so Se oc we .. 150,000 
es eee oa 800,000 
Ds is @ 0 ew 6 aw eee 750,000 
SS é <« Sete wd ae ea 1,000,000 
Pe eee ee eee ee a 150,000 
ae i ie -iacin 1,000,000 
a ea ae 1,000,000 
ee are ee ae 150,000 
0 RP Pre a ee eee 1,750,000 
Es ow & eee dee oes ee 2,000,000 
SL. 5. 6. e@ente ee eae aa 275,000 
Stockport (Second Contract). ......-- 500,000 
Brighton (Second Contract). ...-..-- 1,750,000 
Croydon (Second Contratt).....--- 625,000 
Maidenhead (Second Contract). ...-..-.- 225,000 


The Gaslight and Coke Co., Beckton . . 2,250,000 
The Gaslight and Coke Co., Fulham . . 1,750,000 


The 1891 Installations of The Gaslight and Coke Co., 12,000,000 Cubic Feet Daily. 
Sy wy wy wwe oso eos oe or" 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


is9s, 


TO DEC. 3i1, 


Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow and their Colleagues The United Gas Improvement Company 
have jointly constructed 293 Sets of Humphreys Double-Superheater Apparatus (excluding 
earlier extensive construction of Single Superheater and “Combined” Apparatus) with a daily 


capacity of 219,550,000 cubic feet. 


Of this volume, 56,875,000 cubic feet daily 


were undertaken during 1898. 


9, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


Telegrams: “EPISTOLARY, LONDON.” 


UNITED STATES OFFICE: 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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THOMAS GLOVER & CO.’S 


PREPAYMENT METER 


For Pennies, Shillings, or any Coin. 


Simple in Mechanism. 
Positive in Results. 
Price Changer /n Situ. 


7 GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Telegraphic Address: “ — LONDON.” Telephone No. 725, Ho!born. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO., LTD.. 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 To 222, ST. JOHN STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 
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28, BATH STREET. 1, OOZELLS STREET. 37, BLACKFRIARS STREET. | ARGYLE WORKS, KINNING PARK. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘* GOTHIC.” Telegraphic Address :** GOTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ GASMAIN.” 
Telephone No. 1008. Telecraphic Address : ** GOTHIC.” Telephone No. 8798, Telephone No. 1525 South Side. 
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A very large number are now at work; and all 
Engineers who have adopted them speak in 
unqualified terms of their great efficiency. 


| 
| : 











COUNTERBALANCE or AIR VESSEL, 
as desired. 
FITTED WITH SIX COLUMNS and GIRDERS, 
WEIGHTS or WATER PRESSURE, 


COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD, BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, 


LONDON. |BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams: ‘ INDEX.” Telegrams: “ GASMETERS.” 
Telephone No. 778 King’s Cross, Telephone No. 1101. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Rejection of The Gaslight and Coke Company’s Bill—The “ Powers 
of Charge ” Committee. 

Last week’s dealings by Parliament with the Metropolitan 
Gas Question were distinctly sensational. The Gaslight 
and Coke Company’s Bill came before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee simultaneously with the continuation of the inquiry 
by Sir J. Rankin’s Committee ; and, after a brief hearing, 
their Lordships threw out the Bill. Unquestionably, the 
House of Lords is ‘‘ going strong ” this session. The Lords’ 
Committees have shown themselves much bolder than those 
of the Commons in making precedents ; but it may well be 
doubted if either House has ever taken a stronger action 
against a statutory gas company than this summary rejection 
of a Money Bill without taking evidence in opposition. The 
action of the Lords’ Committee overshadows what remains 
of the general inquiry, and is certainly the rudest shock that 
the Horseferry Road administration could have received. 
Although the Commons’ Committee had reduced the amount 
of new capital to be authorized by the Bill from £3,500,000 
to £2,500,000, the smaller sum would have sufficed to keep 
the Company out of Parliament for many years, and so have 
enabled the present administration to snap their fingers at 
any finding of Sir J. Rankin’s Committee. This was, indeed, 
the whole case against the Bill, as put by Mr. Littler, Q.C., 
for the Corporation of the City of London ; and it prov ed 
sufficient. 

The proceedings of the Powers of Charge Committee 
during the two days’ sittings were comparatively dull and 
uneventful. Colonel Makins, Governor of The Gaslight and 
Coke Company, tendered himself as a witness for the Board 
of Directors, who have been charged with incompetence 
and incapacity. He met this grave "accusation by handing 
in certificates of character and service, so to speak, for 
himself and his colleagues. Naturally, Colonel Makins put 
the criticisms of Mr. Livesey down to personal animosity 
on his part, inspired by rancour over the notorious Nine 
Elms case. As to the fact of the comparative dearness of 
gas north of the Thames, Colonel Makins assigned it to 
‘capital and rates,” which he declared to be outside the 
control of the Directors and the management. It is quitea 
small point; but we notice that, with his habitual liking for 
a smart hit, even if it is a little ‘“‘ below the belt,” Colonel 
Makins managed to work into his statement a description of 
the “ JournaL” as ‘Mr. Livesey’s organ.” As there is no 
knowing how far this assertion may travel, or how it may be 
understood by those who are not acquainted with the truth 
of the matter, we must take this opportunity for stating that 
if Colonel Makins meant by his observation to get the Com- 
mittee to believe that Mr. Livesey owns the “ JouRNAL,” or 
has the smallest proprietary interest in it, he was entirely in 
error. “This is the obvious and natural interpretation of 
Colonel Makins’s expression ; and it is absolutely without 
justification in fact. That it does frequently happen for the 
‘‘ JoURNAL”’ editorials to be in accord with the acknowledged 
head and master of the craft of which we claim to be the 
journalistic voice, is a circumstance to be proud of, from our 
point of view ; but that this agreement upon various ques- 
tions of the day constitutes the “‘ JouRNAL ” the “ organ” of 
Mr. Livesey, we flatly deny. To the best of our knowledge, 
Mr. Livesey has never written for publication a line that he 
did not sign. He certainly has not, nor ever had, any voice 
in euiding the policy of the “ Journat..’ ” As well might this 
periodical be termed the ‘‘ organ ” of one of Colonel Makins’s 
colleagues—Mr. Corbet Woodall—upon the strength of our 
genes agreement with this eminent consultant’s parliamen- 

tary and other professional views. But, as already remarked, 
the point is a small one—which is perhaps the reason why it 
came so handy to Colonel Makins, who was in the awkward 
predicament of having to rebut one explanation of admitted 
facts of far greater importance, without being able to supply 
a more convincing one. Colonel Makins’s statement was 
very long; but it may be summed up by saying he owned 
that he and his colleagues had declined to take Mr. Livesey 
seriously, and that the Company could not reduce the price 
of gas to the South Metropolitan level and make both ends 
meet. -Mr. Field was further examined ; and the Committee 
wrestled with the familiar difficulty of trying to ‘‘ prove a 
‘“‘ negative ’—that the business of The Gaslight and Coke 
Company has not been well done—under the disadvantage 
of having to do with testimony otherwise inspired. Colonel 
Makins and Mr. Field, in short, professed to be supremely 
‘satisfied with the actual condition and prospects for the future 
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of The Gaslight and Coke Company in their hands. The 
loss of their Bill must, however, put a different complexion 
upon some things in this connection. 


A Year’s Working of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Ir is with much pleasure that we are able to shake hands 
with our contemporary the ‘“‘Engineer,” over the complete 
justification of the view of the expense of working the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act which the ‘“‘ JouRNAL” took from 
the first, in agreement with the ‘“‘ Engineer.” When some 
nervous people were in a great state of flutter over the 
exaggerated premiums for insurance under the Act demanded 
by the Associated Offices, we advised the timid ones to keep 
a quiet mind, and wait to see how things developed, before 
consenting to these exorbitant demands. Now, as our con- 
temporary remarks, the much-discussed Act has been in 
force exactly one year. Although a quinquennium is the 
basis of the actuarial computations of Insurance Companies, 
an experience of one year is good enough for ordinary busi- 
ness men to ascertain how a new order of risk is likely to 
work out. Of all the employments covered by the Act, the 
execution of engineering works is one of the most hazardous 
to individual life. It is not that this employment is subject 
to such wholesale catastrophes as those which oppress the 
popular imagination in connection with coal mining; but 
all superintending engineers know that few big jobs are 
carried through without loss of life or limb, on however 
small a scale. This time last year, the Associated Offices 
would not take engineering works at less than 30s. per £ 100 
paid in wages. Gas-works were in nearly as bad repute. 
Now we learn that renewals of policies for another year, for 
engineering works, are being taken at'5s. per £100. Thisis 
more as it should be; but the big Insurance Offices of this 
country, whose blundering caused such a scare a year ago, 
ought to be ashamed of themselves for not knowing their own 
business better. 

The thanks of the gas undertakings of the North of Eng- 
land are due to the enterprising Honorary Secretary of the 
local Association of Gas Managers—Mr. Penney, of South 
Shields—who has stoutly contended for the inclusion of the 
gas-works of the district in the 5s. rate, and has gained his 
point. In the light of experience, the discussion of the Act 
at the Belfast meeting of the Gas Institute reads like talk 
“in the air.” Yet it is satisfactory to find that the more 
moderate estimates then put forward of the value of the 
risk in the case of gas workers have been justified. The 
original dernand of the Tariff Offices for 25s. per £100 
of wages paid, frightened off the big Gas Companies; while 
the smaller undertakings paid for the first year, in several 
instances, more than they thought reasonable, in order to 
be on the safe side. A five-shilling rate will not hurt any- 
body; while the fact of being insured will tend to tran- 
quillize the mind of the average gas manager. It is quite 
clear that Offices which will not admit gas-works at this 
rate are simply out of the business. At the same time, 
it would be rash to assume that any Company offering to 
insure at this rate is to be trusted. It is one of the worst 
consequences of the blunder of the Tariff Offices that their 
action left the way open for a number of more speculative 
concerns to extend their operations. It is somewhat in- 
humane to say that one would like to see how these Com- 
panies would stand affected by a series of heavy claims. Of 
course, we do not welcome the idea of such industrial 
disasters as would go to the making of these demands, and 
hope instead that the occasion will never arise. But busi- 
ness is business; and it is impossible to give any Insurance 
Company a clear character until experience has been had 
with it in both kinds. It is one thing to build up a huge 
connection by virtue of exhibiting “liberality” in offering 
terms; but how are claims met? On the whole, we are 
inclined to adhere to our old counsel in this matter—that 
gas undertakings of any size had better take their own risk 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Whether small 
works would be well advised to do the same, or had better 
join with others in getting insured, is a matter of opinion. 
The chief, and most gratifying, fact of the position is that 
the working of the Act has not developed any of those 
terrible things which were spoken of as possible, and even 
probable, a year ago. 


The Corporation of Warrington play at “ Tammany.” 


THOSE who object to the modern craze for the extension of 
municipal trading on the ground, among others, that it tends 
to encourage illicit practices in the supposed interest of the 
Local Authority, regarded as distinct from that of the public, 





will be confirmed in their opinion by a special report from 
the Select Committee on Police and Sanitary Regulations 
Bills, on the Warrington Corporation Bill. The facts are 
simple. The Warrington Corporation have a Bill in Parlia- 
ment, which they promoted in the regular way. In order 
that there might be no hitch in the usual preliminaries, the 
Town Clerk was instructed to obtain extra assistance for 
taking the poll; and he told the Select Committee that he 
employed “two political agents” for this purpose. It was 
suggested to the Committee, on behalf of the local Rate- 
payers’ Association, that these agents were paid by the 
result. The Ratepayers’ Association were endeavouring to 
stir up public feeling against the Bill; and the story goes 
that the Corporation, in order to make sure of a majority in 
favour of their measure, paid out of the public funds for can- 
vassers to follow up the constables who distributed the voting- 
papers and see that the poll came right. The accusation of 
indulgence in improper practices went further, and alleged 
that the paid canvassers relieved the ratepayers of the trouble 
of filling up the papers. This was distinctly denied by the 
Town Clerk ; but, all the same, there was a majority on the 
poll of 7000 for the Bill. The Select Committee who heard 
the evidence on this point, took a very serious view of the 
action of the Corporation. They reported that it had been 
proved that the Corporation of Warrington, being promoters 
of the Bill, had ‘‘used the money of the ratepayers in the 
‘“‘ employment of political agents, for the purpose of influen- 
“« cing the electors in favour of the promotion of the Bill, and 
‘“‘ had entrusted the supervision of the taking of the poll to 
‘“‘ the persons employed to promote the Bill.” The Com- 
mittee further stated that, while they were not prepared to 
visit this abuse of the powers of the Corporation by reject- 
ing the Bill, seeing that all the provisions of the Borough 
Funds Act had been complied with, so that the costs would 
fall upon the ratepayers, ‘‘they wish, nevertheless, to record 
‘their emphatic disapproval of the employment of such 
‘‘ measures.” There was no need to convict the paid can- 
vassers of actual malpractices. 

It is very easy to put a Municipal Corporation in the 
pillory for a trick of this kind. The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee were bound to take notice of the proceeding, and to 
condemn it. There is no reason to suppose that the Corpo- 
ration of Warrington knew they were doing anything wrong 
in trying to get a satisfactory poll; but the long and the short 
of the matter is that this sort of thing is ‘‘Tammany.” 
Where it goes on, the Corporation is the “‘ machine,” which 
must be worked somehow, upon the lines favoured by the 
party in control for the time being. There is no putting 
any decided limit to mischief of this order, when once 
admitted. Rather than vilify the Corporation of Warrington, 
we would call in question the value of the Borough Funds 
Act. There is no more fruitful incentive to corrupt practices 
than a statute which must be kept in the letter, but which 
does not meet the real necessities of the case. It is agreed 
on all hands that the Borough Funds Act is obsolete. It 
does not really prevent municipal recklessness in the matter 
of promoting and opposing Bills, at any rate in the case of 
the large towns; while its costliness is in direct ratio with 
its ineffectiveness.. The Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions wish to get rid of the Act altogether ; but the example 
of the only Local Authority in the United Kingdom who 
can go to Parliament of their ‘‘ own sweet will” —the London 
County Council—is not encouraging in this regard. Still, 
rather than have the existing sham protection perpetuated, 
it would be better to throw the full responsibility upon the 
members of local authorities, with reasonable safeguards 
for publicity and ample consideration. The question is a 
difficult one; but the case of Warrington should press it on 
for rational treatment. 


Gas Inquiry at Ossett. 
THERE is a strong antiquarian flavour about such proceed- 
ings as those terminated at the last West Riding Quarter 
Sessions, in which the Ossett Gas Company figured as the 
defendants against a petition for an investigation of accounts, 
under section 35 of the Gas- Works Clauses Act, 1847. The 
petitioners obtained their inquiry ; and it was reported by 
the examining Accountant that the Company had com- 
mitted various irregularities—the most serious being the 
payment of income-tax for shareholders, and non-invest- 
ment of the reserve fund. For the Gas Company, it was 
argued that the real object of the proceedings was not to 
benefit the gas consumers, but to ascertain the lowest figure 
at which the Corporation might expect to be able to buy 
the undertaking. There was no denying the illegal payment 
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of the income-tax ; but the fact of the non-investment of the 
reserve fund was set up successfully as a bar to the order- 
ing of a reduction of price by the Court. The ruling case 
which governed the finding of the Court on this point was 
the familiar one of Regina v. Recorder of Hanley. It seems 
peculiar that a default under one clause of an Act should be 
a valid defence to proceedings taken under another. Clause 
31 of the Act of 1847 orders that reserve funds should be 
invested ; but the direction seems to be as inoperative as 
Dogberry’s instruction to the Watch. The West Riding 
Bench marked their sense of the Company’s administration 
by ordering them to pay all the costs of the proceedings 
and the inquiry. Thus the Company are made to suffer ; 
but it is scarcely to be expected that the Corporation will 
rest satisfied with their legal triumph. 
Government Departments or Boards. 

Tue President of the Incorporated Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers is dissatisfied with the Local Govern- 
ment Board. This may be most serious! The gentleman 
in question—Mr. W. Harpur, of Cardiff—devoted a consider- 
able portion of his Inaugural Address to the Institution 
to a criticism of the ways of this egregious Department, 
which seems to exist for the purpose of troubling the 
peace of Municipal Sanitary Authorities. The gist of 
Mr. Harpur’s complaint is that practical sanitary science 
has to be worked out by the authorities of the large cities 
and towns as they go along. In other words, there is no 
such thing as a settled body of sanitary doctrine ; but from 
time to time the local authorities charged with the duty of 
looking after the public health find it necessary to take fresh 
orders in regard to the disposal of pressing matters. Then 
they find themselves in opposition to the Local Government 
Board, who apparently have a difficulty in understanding 
why Cardiff, for instance, cannot rest content with following 
the fashion set by other places. There is much force in this 
complaint. The action of a Government Department is 
usually that of a drag upon the wheel of progress. By the 
time a certain line of sanitary practice has become familiar 
to the Department, somebody has exploded it and suggested 
something different; and the whole cumbrous machine has 
to be swung round and started in a different direction, while 
Assistant-Secretaries, Inspectors (R.E.), and Medical Officers 
toil panting after the daring innovator. Mr. Harpur is so 
impressed with the remarkable rigidity of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, that he darkly surmises whether there is such 
a body at all, because no consultative body could possibly be 
so stubborn and hard to touch. The suggestion signalizes 
his innocence. Of course, there is not any Local Govern- 
ment Board, in the ordinary meaning of the term, any 
more than there is a Board of Trade. The name is a 
palpable misnomer. When Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was 
President of the Board of Trade, he was more than 
once bold enough to joke publicly on the subject of his 
mythical colleagues, of whom the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is supposed to be one, by virtue of his office. Mr. 
Harpur thinks it would be better to have a real Board, 
while the name remains; and he suggests that such a Board 
might be an elected body composed of men who had been 
trained by long service in the great Municipalities of the 
country. ‘Such a Board would always be in entire 
‘* sympathy with the progressive aims and aspirations of 
** municipal and county public life.” Is he quite certain of 
this? To change the actual Local Government Board for 
an elective Board, might be to go from King Log to King 
Stork; while it is by no means clear that a collection of 
superannuated town surveyors would prove more responsive 
to the changing needs of the time than a nominal Depart- 
ment whose head is in Parliament. Our National Boards 
are odd, illogical institutions, which would never be tolerated 
in any other country ; but somehow they answer very well, 
asarule. Properly regarded, they are.a means for bringing 
the great public service of the country under immediate 
parliamentary control; and he would be a bold man who 
should undertake to prove that the system had better be 
radically changed. Asa matter of fact, the Local Govern- 
ment Board is the House of Commons acting for a particular 
purpose through a permanent organization ; so is the Board 
of Trade. To substitute an elective Board for either Depart- 
ment would be a very questionable improvement. 





— 
— 


The Congress of the Sanitary Institute is to be held this year 
at Southampton. There will be three Sections; and that of 





Physics, Chemistry, and Biology will be under the presidency of 
Professor Percy F. Frankland, F.R.S. 
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WATER AND SANITARY AFFAIRS. 


Ir seems to be the fate of the East London Water Com- 
pany that their work as an undertaking supplying one of 
the most important necessaries of life should be beset with 
difficulties. After the trouble experienced last year in 
maintaining their supply in a time of exceptional drought, 
the Company determined on applying to Parliament for 
authority to construct. two large storage reservoirs in the 
Lea Valley, and, with the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Conservators of the Thames, to draw 
an additional 10 million gallons of water daily from the 
river in cases of exceptional drought and other emergency. 
These, one would have naturally supposed, were highly 
necessary measures in view of the condition of things pre- 
vailing in the Company’s district last year. But it was 
only after a struggle that they passed safely the ordeal of 
an inquiry by a Parliamentary Committee, although the 
Chairman—Sir Joseph Pease—was singularly well fitted 
for the position, by previous experience of the London 
Water Question. Of course, the London County Council 
opposed ; and the Chairman was addressed: privately by 
the Local Government Board, who considered that the 
Bill would not be necessary if the measure introduced by 
the Government to effect intercommunication between the 
Companies’ distributing systems became law. Further- 
more, the Committee themselves were reminded of an in- 
struction which was given to a similar body three years ago, 
to restrict the grant of fresh powers to matters absolutely 
urgent, and to confine to special purposes the application 
of fresh capital. As pointed out at the time, these things 
seemed to threaten the existence of the measures, which 
were strenuously opposed by the London County Council. 
Sir Alexander Binnie, their Chief Engineer, could not but 
acknowledge that the experience of the past year was 
altogether exceptional ; but he expressed the opinion that 
the intercommunication scheme of the Government was 
adequate to meet existing requirements; and, this being 
so, he could not regard the works proposed by the Com- 
pany as urgently necessary. The Committee chafed a 
little under the dictation of the Local Government Board ; 
but they did not stand on their dignity. In the result, 
they passed both of the Company’s Bills, consolidated 
them, and granted the additional capital asked for, subject 
however, to the provision of the sinking fund. In this con- 
dition the Bill went to the Upper House. 

It was a foregone conclusion that the County Council 
would not be satisfied with the decision of the Commons’ 
Committee, and would renew their efforts to get it reversed 
in the House of Lords; and, as will be seen by the report 
which appears elsewhere, those efforts were successful. 
The Bill, on the 23rd ult., came before a Select Com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Brougham; and the case 
in support of it was ably submitted to them by Mr. 
Pember, who pointed out that the Company simply 
asked for authority to complete the scheme of reservoirs 
in the Lea Valley which had received the approval of Lord 
Balfour’s Commission. They proposed to spend a million 
of money, not, as suggested by some of the opponents, on 
the construction of works to cope with a ‘‘remote con- 
‘“‘tingency,” but to meet such conditions as those which 
obtained last year, and which gave rise to a general con- 
demnation of the Company for the inadequacy of their 
works. Furthermore, they wished to have permission to 
draw additional water from the Thames, on any emergency 
arising, subject to the consent of the Conservators and the 
sanction of the Local Government Board. If these pro- 
posals had been sanctioned, the Company's storage would 
have been raised to a total of 7500 million gallons. Pending 
the completion of the reservoirs—one in three years and 
the other in seven more—the additional supply from the 
Thames would have been available to prevent a repetition 
of the trouble experienced last year. But, of course, the 
scheme did not square with the policy of the London 
County Council, who, as Mr. Pember put it, really asked 
the Select Committee to adjudicate upon the question of 
‘* Wales versus the Thames Valley and the Lea.” 

Ample engineering evidence was adduced in support of 
the Bill. The Company’s Chief Engineer and responsible 
adviser (Mr. W. B. Bryan) pointed out that the reservoirs 
which it was proposed to construct would give the Com- 
pany additional storage to the extent of some 5300 million 
gallons. Mr. James Mansergh, who, as a member of Lord 
Balfour’s Commission of 1892-3, spoke with more than 
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ordinary authority, considered the reservoirs were neces- 
sary, even if the Welsh Scheme of the London County 
Council were carried out; and he urged that the sources 
at our doors should be always utilized. Mr. G. H. Hill, 
another member of the Commission, characterized the 
scheme as a sound one, inasmuch as it carried out the 
principle enunciated by Mr. Mansergh, of making use of 
the water at hand—water of which a large quantity would 
still run to waste, even if the proposed works were built 
—before going farther afield. Mr. E. M. Eaton testified 
that only adequate storage was necessary to catch every 
drop of rainfall in the Lea Valley, except what was 
absorbed by vegetation and evaporation. 
well compared the scheme, for simplicity, with the one now 
being carried out at Staines, and said that, in bringing it 
forward, the Company were only following up the recom- 
mendation of Lord Balfour’s Commission. Sir Frederick 
supported the principle of utilizing available sources of 
water near at hand rather than going to distant places for 
fresh supplies ; and to allow the water in question to run 
away, he characterized as ‘wicked waste.” Mr. Walter 
Hunter, the Engineering Director of the Grand Junction 
Water Company, and one of the Engineers of the Staines 
scheme, told the Committee that at present his Company 
could render the promoters very little assistance ; but they 
would be able to do so if the proposals in the Bill were 
granted. 

ee was the drift of the evidence in support of the 
Bill. 
opponents ? 
by some questions put by the Chairman (Lord Brougham), 


What were the objections raised by its principal | 
To a certain extent they were foreshadowed | 


| is curious to note that last week the reverse of this was wit- 
| 
| 
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We have just been dealing with a case of the rejection 
by the Upper House of a Bill passed by the one below. It 


nessed in connection with another Water Bill. An enlarge- 
ment of the boundary of the borough of Southampton has 
brought into the area under the jurisdiction of the Corpora- 
tion certain districtssupplied with water by the South Hants 
Water Company. As the Corporation possess an ample 
and excellent supply of water, they were desirous of having 
the whole service in their hands; and they applied to 
Parliament for power to acquire the portion of the Com- 
pany’s undertaking lying within the borough, on giving six 
months’ notice. They hoped, by so doing, to adjust certain 
inequalities of water-rates now existing. At the same 
time the Company were seeking to extend their area, and 
raise further capital to the amount of £250,000. The 
Bills passed successfully through the House of Lords; and 
on reaching the Commons they were referred toa Committee 
presided over by Colonel Gunter. The Committee seem 
to have had doubts as to the advisability of sanctioning 
the Corporation’s proposed purchase ; and near the close of 


_ the inquiry the Chairman asked Sir Frederick Bramwell, 


early in the inquiry, as to the scope of the Government | 


measure. Mr. Baggallay, for the promoters, explained that 


the Act in question would only enable a Company having © 


any surplus water to assist another who happened to be 
short ; and he pointed out that some of the Companies 
had no margin whatever. This reference to the Inter- 
communication Act by the Chairman seemed to indicate 
the presence in his Lordship’s mind of an idea that the Act 
would provide all the relief that the Company required. 
And this was the basis of Mr. Balfour Browne’s argu- 
ment on behalf of the London County Council against the 
Bill. He contended that its only justification was necessity, 
and that this did not now exist. He acknowledged that 
the Company had been in difficulties; but he was not candid 
enough to admit that these had been created by the obstruc- 
tion of the very body he represented. He attributed them 


to “want of forethought,” which he said “the London | 


‘* County Council, more than any other body, deprecated.”’ 
But those who have followed the progress of water supply 
in the Metropolis during the past few years will know how 
far his remarks were justified. As to the money powers of 
the Bill, he urged that they should not be granted pend- 
ing the settlement of the Metropolitan Water Question. 
He contended that the Company’s proposals were extrava- 
gant, and would enhance the value of their undertaking 


who was giving evidence for the opponents, whether they 
would not be creating a precedent by so doing. His 
affirmative reply settled the fate of the Bill. He said he 
knew of no precedent where a portion of an undertaking 
had been forced out of the unwilling hands of a Company ; 
and in the particular case under consideration he thought 
it was not in the interests of the water consumers in the 
added areas, nor, he believed, in the borough itself, that 
the Bill should pass. Sir Frederick took the opportunity 
of expressing his objection to municipal trading ; but we 
need not speculate as to whether or not this had any in- 
fluence upon the Committee. At all events, they declined 
to take the responsibility of creating a precedent, and 
rejected the Bill; subsequently passing that of the Com- 
pany, which was unopposed. This is the second time the 
Corporation have failed in their attempt to get possession of 
the Company’s undertaking. They first went for the whole 
of it, and were unsuccessful ; now that they have only asked 
for a portion they have come off nu better. The ratepayers 
will consequently have to pay a heavy bill of costs, with- 
out the consolation of having something to show for their 
outlay. 

Energy Expended in the Various Systems of Lighting.— The 
watt, taken as a unit of energy in the production of various 
illuminations, has already ziven rise to several estimates. 
According to an electrical engineer, the expenditure of energy, 
expressed in watts, to produce, with the various systems, an 
illuminating power equal to the English standard candle is as 
follows: Tallow, 124; wax, 94; spermaceti, 86 ; mineral oils, 80 ; 
vegetable oils, 57; ordinary coal gas, 68; cannel coal gas, 48 ; 
electric incandescent lamp, 3°5; the Nernst lamp, 1°5; incan- 


| descent mantles, 1°02; electric arc, 0°03. 


against any possible purchaser; and therefore he asked | 


the Committee not to pass the Bill. 
repeated his previous objections to the scheme. Mr.G. F. 
Deacon expressed the opinion that the Company’s existing 
reservoirs, with those authorized, would utilize the flow of 
the Lea as far as it was possible to do so; and the Chair- 
man of the Water Committee of the London County 
Council (Mr. W. H. Dickinson) urged that, so far as the 
temporary supply proposed in the Bill was concerned, the 
Government measure provided all that was necessary. Mr. 
Baggallay, in reply, maintained that the scheme in no way 
prejudiced the consideration of the matters referredto Lord 
Llandaff’s Commission ; but his arguments were fruitless, 
for, as already stated, the Committee threw out the Bill. 
In view of this result, the Chairman of the Company 
(Colonel Lockwood, M.P.) has addressed to the Local 
Government Board and the Press the letter which will be 
found in another column. Of course, the Company do not 
for a moment question the decision of the Committee; but 
they are naturally desirous of putting on record now the 
facts they set forth, so that in the event of any difficulty 
arising hereafter, the responsibility may not rest with the 
Company, who have, by the rejection of their Bill, been 
prevented from proceeding with a scheme which, in their 


Sir Alexander Binnie | 


Society of Arts.—The annual meeting of the Society was held 
last Wednesday, when the Secretary (Sir H. Trueman Wood) 
read the report of the Council recording the proceedings during 
the year. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was re- 
elected President ; and among the new members of the Council 
are Professor Dewar, F.R.S., and Sir W. H. Preece, K.C.B. 
We have already noticed the awards of the Society’s medals for 
papers read during the past session; and it only remains to 
express gratification that the Albert Medal has been bestowed 
on Sir William Crookes, for his chemical and physical researches 
and their practical outcome. 

Municipal Trading.—At a meeting of members opposed to the 
extension of municipal trading, held in one of the Committee- 
rooms of the House of Commons on Monday last week—Sir 
John Lubbock presiding—a resolution was adopted expressing 


| regret that the Government have, up to the present, found 
| themselves unable to appoint the Joint Committee on Municipal 


Trading which was promised at the commencement of the 


| session, and concurrence with the resolution of the Society of 


opinion, would ensure a constant supply of water in their | 


district, and which they are advised is necessary, and could 
have been carried out without causing injury to any body 
or interest. 


Arts and the London and other Chambers of Commerce—* That 
it is inconsistent with such promise to confer further powers for 
trading purposes on Municipalities until such Committee has 
investigated the subject and reported thereon.” The following 
were appointed an Executive Committee to watch future 
developments, and initiate such action as may be deemed 
necessary: Sir John Lubbock (Chairman), Mr. C. M‘Arthur, 
Mr. Whitmore, Mr. W. F. Lawrence, Mr. Boulnois, Mr. Bonsor, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Kimber, and Mr. Cohen. The last-named 
gentleman will be the Honorary Secretary of the Committee. 
A copy of the resolution above referred to was forwarded to 
Mr. Balfour. In the House of Commons last Friday, Mr. 


| Kimber elicited from Mr. Balfour the confession that he could 


not see how time was to be found for any useful investigation 


| of the subject in the present session. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 





GAS FOR MOTOR PURPOSES. 
By T. Ormiston Paterson, of Birkenhead. 


The subject of gas for motor purposes is one that has 
been treated from time to time by engineers both in this 
country and on the Continent ; and it is one in which we, 
as gas engineers, naturally feel a deep interest. As gas 
manufacturers, we are as directly interested in the supply 
of gas for motive power as we are in its use for illuminating 
purposes. I think it is a universal fact that gas under- 
takings have been successful in increasing the consumption 
of gas year after year, notwithstanding the growth of the 
electric light industry. But we have, in addition to light, 


°o 





a great future before us in the supply of power to the elec- 
trician for producing electrical energy, not only for lighting, 
but, I believe, to a much greater degree.for traction pur- 
poses ; and itis particularly with reference to that view of the 
subject that this paper is written. The steam-engine has 
long held complete sway in all the industries of the world 
for providing power. The experience of recent years, 
however, shows that steam power must yield an important 
share to the gas-engine, as very large units of power are 
now available from this source, some examples of which 
will be cited presently. Various gases are available for 


| energy in gas-engines, and are applied as circumstances 


| admit. 








Enumerating some of the gases, we have coal gas, 
Dowson gas, Mond gas, producer gas, blast-furnace gas, 
coke-oven gas, and water gas. These cover generally the 
gases which are now in use for power purposes. 

Dowson Gas.—Mr. J. Emerson Dowson (a name known 
to all gas engineers) has done excellent work in promoting 
the use of cheap gas for power, and by that means has 
created a demand for gas-engines where, in some instances, 
coal gas was not available, or, if available, at a price that 
was prohibitive in comparison to Dowson gas. Diagrams 
of the plant, kindly lent by Mr. Dowson, are shown, the 
description of which may be briefly given: A, the boiler 
for generating steam; B, the generator, charged with 
anthracite coal or coke; C, the hydraulic seal; D, the coke 
scrubber; E, sawdust scrubber; F, gasholder, and G, 
governing gear to stop the make of gas when the holder is 


° 


Dowson Gas PLANT. 
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full. Mr. Dowson, ina recent paper read before the Cleve- 
land Institution of Engineers, gives the composition of his 
gas as follows :— 


Carbon dioxide (CO,) . 6°3 per cent. by volume 





Carbon monoxide (CO) . 23'8 pe ‘i 
Marsh gas (CHy) . 13 ” ” 
Hydrogen (He) 19°8 ” ” 
Nitrogen (Ne) » 488 ” ” 
100°0 
atti 


From the above analysis, it will be seen that the com- 
bustible gases amount to 44°9 per cent. From the same 
source I quote the units of heat obtained in the working 
of a 40-brake horse power engine. 


In British thermal units (B.T.U.) the results are as follows: One 
pound of anthracite gasified in generator and 0°18 lb. coke in boiler, 
yielded 80:9 cubic feet of gas (at 32° Fahr. and 29°9'' of mercury pressure), 
having a calorific power of 164 B.T.U. per cubic foot. The balance- 
sheet of heat units is as follows: 

British 
Thermal Units. 
14,760 = 80'9 cubic feet of 


Fuel Used. 
1 lb. anthracite . 








o'18 lb. of coke in gas, at 164 
boiler at 12,960 units per cubic 
units per pound = 2,330 foot. . . « = 133,270 units. 
Heat lost in pro- 
cess. . « «© = 3,820 i, 
Total heat in fuel . 17,090 17,090 units. 





Efficiency of gas plant 77°6 per cent. 


Including fuel, wages, and repairs, Mr. Dowson puts the 
cost of his gas at from 2d. to 3d. per 1000 cubic feet in the 
holder. In very large installations, I understand that the 
cost may not exceed 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. The efficiency 
as given above is exceedingly good; but I scarcely think 
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it is possible to maintain it. For instance, the calorific 
value of the gas is given at 164 B.T.U.—a very high figure 
for Dowson gas. In order to see whether there was much 
variation in the quality of gas made by this plant, I 
arranged for a series of calorific tests to be made at the 
works erected by Mr. Dowson for the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, Coburg Dock, Liverpool. Nine results 
were determined by the Junkers calorimeter, when the 
plant had been working to hours after clinkering, giving 
an average net calorific power of 149'2 B.1.U. per cubic 
foot. Seven results were obtained when the plant had 
worked continuously up to 26 hours after clinkering, giving 
an average net calorific power of 139" B.T.U. 

The above tests were made during the whole time 
between two coalings, which averaged about 20 minutes ; 
40 lbs. of anthracite being used for each charge. Three 
tests were made from the holder containing gas made from 
the 26thto the 28th hours after clinkering, giving an average 
net calorific power of 141°3 B.T.U. per cubic foot. 

A test on a generator after working 48 hours, and just 
before clinkering, gave a net calorific power of 113°6 B.T.U. 
per cubic foot. The generators are only clinkered every 
48 hours. As the two series of tests given above, also the 
one from the holder, were obtained within the first 28 hours 
after clinkering, the results must be considered better than 
the average performance over the whole 48 hours. The 
average of these gives 143'2 B.T.U. per cubic foot. The 
tests were made on a plant supplying 200-horse power 
during the day, and 80 to go horse power during the night. 
For the purpose of comparison, I take the figures given by 
Mr. Dowson on a 250-horse power plant, and apply the 
heat units obtained at Liverpool. 


Balance-Sheet of Heat-Units. 


r 
Fuel Used. Taeraas alia, 
tlb. anthracite. . = 14.760 = 
o'14 lb. of coke in 
boiler, at 12,960 
units per pound , = 


78°3 cubic feet of 
gas, at 143 2 


units per cubic 
oS ee 
Heat lost in pro- 


1,210 II,200 units. 


CREB a. 6 ee = pe 


16,570 units. 


—__ 


Total heat in fuel 16,570 


meet 


Efficiency of gas plant, 67°6 per cent. 


Mr. Dowson, taking the calorific value at 175 units per 
cubic foot, obtains an efficiency of 82°7 per cent. 

While on the subject of Dowson gas, it may be of interest 
to give some particulars regarding plants working at Ziirich 
and Lausanne, Switzerland, which towns I visited last year. 
In these places there is an extensive system of electric 
tramways ; the dynamos producing the current being driven 
by gas-engines supplied with low-grade gas. At Ziirich, 
the generating plant is on the Hirzel system, which is 
practically the same as the Dowson process. There are 
two sets of producers each capable of yielding 10,600 
cubic feet of gas per hour. The fuel used is Belgian 
anthracite, costing 25s. per ton at the engine-house. Ina 
report prepared by Herr Meyer, of Zirich, on the working 
of the above plant, and of the gas-engines of 50-horse 
power manufactured by Crossley Bros., the following 
interesting particulars are given: A large number of 
calorific tests were taken during a trial period extending 
aver three days. Herr Meyer obtained an average net 
value of 140°9 B.T.U. per cubic foot on the third day’s 
working. He also found that the calorific value of the gas 
varied hourly to the extent of about 10 to 15 per cent.; 
also that the values increased continuously up to the 
middle of the day, the maximum for the afternoon being 
32°3 per cent. higher than the minimum in the morning. 
Herr Meyer attributes the hourly fluctuations to the dis- 
tillation of the charge in the producer, and not to variations 
in depth of fuel, or to variations of boiler pressure. 

There is an important relation shown in these experi- 
ments between the calorific value of the gas and the 
explosive pressure in the cylinder of the gas-engine. It 
appears, according to Herr Meyer, that the pressure 
largely increases as the calorific value of the gas rises; 
for an increase of calorific value of 20°8 per cent., the mean 
increase of pressure was 61°5 per cent. On the second 
day of the experiments, Herr Meyer states that the engine 
was working under a full load, with the result that the 
mean indicated pressure on the day’s working was 59'5 lbs., 
with a minimum of 48 lbs. The brake horse power on the 
maximum explosive pressure—73 Ibs.—amounted to 66°8 
brake horse power; the minimum—48 lbs.—gave 42°4 brake 





horse power. The average brake horse power for the day 
was 56°8. In connection with these figures, the fuel con- 
sumption in the producer is given as 1°23 Ibs. ; boiler con- 
sumption, 0°161b.—making a total of 1°39 lbs. per brake horse 
power per hour. The consumption of gas per brake horse 
power per hour varied from 89°5 to 93'1 cubic feet. 

The plant at Lausanne supplies the power for a complete 
system of electrictramways. It is by Fichet and Heurtey, 
on the Taylor system. The design and principle of work- 
ing is much the same as the plant at Zirich. Both the 
steam and air are superheated in passing up a vertical 
chamber where the gases from the producer are flowing in 
an opposite direction. The plant has now been in work 
about two years, and supplies gas-engines indicating 400- 
horse power. The fuel used amounts to 1°25 lbs. anthracite 
per brake horse power per hour. During a period of 18 
months the electric tram system was worked without the 
least interruption ; although there was no reserve engine 
or producer to fall back upon in case of accident. 

The composition of the gas is— 

Per Cent. 
TE ea RE Es! } 
CO-.* 5. 6 we 1e  20°2+ combustible gises . 
CH eis eee ie i ae 


es te cs he rae ee 
ROR ng Vion nial) pe) ie o-1 | noa-combustible gases 57°! 


N2 


42°9 


100°O 


The gross calorific value is 150°1 B T.U. per cubic foot at 
32° Fahr. and 30 inches pressure. There are in Lausanne 
some very heavy gradients, the steepest being 1 in 8; and 
in that case the electrical energy is raised to 60-horse 
power on the axles. The speed of the cars is maintained 
at 8 miles per hour on the heaviest gradients. 

Mond Gas.—Dr. Mond has perfected a very beautiful 
process whereby large volumes of power gas are obtained, 
and at the same time all the ammonia is recovered. Mr. 
Herbert Alfred Humphrey deals fully with this process in 
a paper read at a meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. Mr. Humphrey has kindly lent the diagrams 
used on that occasion, which plainly show the arrangement 
of the plant. The following are some of the main points 
extracted from the paper referred to: A producer contain- 
ing bituminous slack is charged automatically at intervals 
with 8 to 10 cwt. For a time the freshly-introduced slack 
is confined in the bell-shaped casting, where it undergoes 
a process of distillation. As the products formed have to 
pass downwards through the hot zone before they can 
escape, the tar is destroyed and converted into fixed gas; 
so that the fuel has parted with all its tar before it arrives 
in the main body of the producer. The mixture of steam 
and air passes down between the inner and outer shells of 
the producer, and is thereby heated, and the inner shell 
cooled. 

The mixture enters the producer at 250°C. Owing to 
the low temperature of the producer, resulting from the 
large quantity of superheated steam introduced with the 
air, the ammonia is not decomposed, the fuel does not 
cake, and no clinker is formed. The gas produced, at a 
temperature of 450° C., passes to the regenerator, a system 
of vertical double tubes, where the air and steam mixture 
for the producer is heated. The gas passes next to a 
washer fitted with mechanical dashers, which fill the 
chamber with fine spray. Here nearly all the heat of the 
gas is taken up in the formation of steam or water vapour, 
at a temperature of about go° C. This steam is not suffi- 
cient to saturate the gas; so that the liquor in the acid 
tower—through which the gas next passes—is not weakened 
by the deposition of condensed steam. 

The acid liquor contains 4 per cent. free acid, maintained 
constant ; the liquor containing sulphate being continually 
withdrawn. The gas leaves the acid tower at a temperature 
of 82° C., and flows to a gas-cooling tower. It passes in at 
the bottom, and as it ascends meets a downward current 
of cold water. This reduces the capacity of the gas for 
carrying steam, condensation taking place ; consequertly 
the circulating water takes up the Jatent heat of the steam 
condensed, as well as the sensible heat of the steam and 
gas. The gas then leaves the plant at a temperature of 
66° C. for consumption. The hot water leaving the gas- 
cooling tower is pumped into the top of the air-heating 
tower, where its heat obtained from the gas as described 
is given to the cold air on its way to the producer. The 
air is thus saturated with water vapour; and by this 
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means alone 1 ton of steam is carried into the producer 
for each ton of fuel gasified. Throughout the process the 
gas is under pressure, furnished by the blower driving the 
air into the producer. For every ton of fuel fed into 
the producer, about 2} tons of steam and 3 tons of air are 
blownin. Ofthe steam, 1 ton, as stated above, is furnished 
by the system of regeneration, and 14 tons added by exhaust 
steam from various engines and pumps. Nearly 43 tons of 
gas are obtained from 1 ton of coal; equai to about 160,000 
cubic feet at ordinary atmospherictemperature. One ton of 
sulphate is obtained from 23 tons of fuel gasified in the pro- 
ducer; adding 5°56 tons for the extra steam required—a 
total of 28-56 tons produces 1 ton of sulphate. 

With an average cost of coal of 6s. 2d. per ton, and sul- 
phate selling at the works at £7 4s. 6d. per ton, the cost 
of gas works out to 4s. 11‘1d. per ton of fuel gasified ; 
1000 cubic feet of gas at 15°C. costing 0°351d. 

The composition of Mond gas is as follows :— 





Mie eet ed € 6 eran a wf 24°8 per cent. 

CERa iS Sg ee og Ce ee 2°3 4 

2) ee Ree era Gai Tee Te ROR Ce eee 13 2 = 

GPs Nae Gages ca a, eMart g 12°9 es 

a a ee ae eR ae Ce 46°83 e 
100°O 





Total combustible gases, 40° 3. 
Calorific value, 154°6 B.T.U. per cubic foot. 
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The first experiments in the use of Mond gas for motive 
power were made in 1894 on a 25-horse power Crossley 
gas-engine, fitted without scavenging arrangement. The 
result of a 2 hours’ trial gave a consumption at the pro- 
ducer of 1°03 lbs. per indicated horse power perhour. The 
mean effective working pressure was 67°3 lbs. per square 
inch, and the consumption of dry gas at 32° Fahr. per 
indicated horse power was 69°7 cubic feet. More 
recently an engine of 150-indicated horse power of the 
two cylinder end-to-end type has afforded the following 
results: The average effective pressure from diagrams for 
the two cylinders was 82'1 lbs. and 80 lbs. per square 
inch respectively. 


Consumption of coal at the producer perI.H.P. . . . o'g2Ib. 
a RE SS an me BAS Se Aan rit lb. 

Consumption of gas per I.H.P. oe . 65°7 cubic feet. 
” ” ” B.H.P. ° ° . . ' + 79°2 ” 


The brake horse power includes the power required to 
drive a fan to increase the gas pressure. 

The Busve-Lencauchez System of Producer.—This system 
of producer varies from other plants, inasmuch as no 
boiler is used. A certain amount of steam is produced 
by radiation, by the introduction of a small stream of 
water falling on to hollow plates under the grate, and 
thence into the ashpit, where, on account of the fierce 
heat, it is rapidly converted into steam. The steam pro- 
duced has no high pressure, but, by means of an air-blast, 
is sucked up and driven through the generator; a gas- 
engine being used to drive the fan for that purpose. Es- 
pecially noticeable in this producer is a mid-feather divid- 
ing the charging opening from the take-off opening. Thus 
a certain amount of fresh coal immediately below the 
charging opening is not brought at once into chemical 
reaction, because the air and steam do not reach it but 
pass off at a lower level. Ina trial of a 300-horse power 
gas-engine, ‘‘ Simplex ” type, at the Pantin Mills, France, it 
was found that with the above gas 320 indicated horse 
power was given; whereas with ordinary lighting gas the 
indicated horse power would rise tc 450. Theengine was, 
during the trial, driving the milling machinery; and, by 
care, a constant load was obtained corresponding to a 
mean indicated horse power of 280. This gives a con- 
sumption of fuel of o°81 lb. per indicated horse power. 
In this system of generator, the quantity of gas produced 
per pound of coal varies from 64 cubic feet to a maximum 
of 80 cubic feet. The calorific power of the gas varies 
between 135 B.T.U. and 166 B.T.U. per cubic foot, what- 
ever coal is used; and the best and most economical 
explosive mixture corresponds to a consumption of from 
50 to 70 cubic feet of gas per indicated horse power. 

Mr. C. F. Jenkin, in his paper before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, in 1896, deals with the efficiencies of gas- 
producers. The efficiency of a producer may be defined 
as the ratio of the heat contained in the gas as it leaves the 
producer to that contained in the coal from which the gas 
is made. This question, which is of great theoretical im- 
portance, hardly comes within the scope of the present 
paper, which deals more with the production of gas of a 
suitable calorific value at a moderate cost. 

Blast-Furnace Gas as a Motive Power.—Inthe October num- 
ber of ‘* Cassier’s Magazine,” 1898, an interesting account 
is given by Mr. H. Savage, Engineer of the Société John 
Cockerill, Seraing, Belgium, on the introduction and pro- 
gress of blast-furnace gas for motive power in his works. 
Mr. Savage states that each ton of pig iron run from the 
hearth of a blast furnace is accompanied by the evolution, 
from the furnace top, of from 150,000 to 180,000 cubic 
feet of combustible gas; and that the combined gas- 
furnaces in his works are capable of affording 12,000 to 
14,000indicated horse power. From 2000 to 2500 horse power 
are required to drive the different blowing engines, hoists, 
pumps, and other machinery, thus leaving 10,000 to 
12,000 horse power—a force sufficient to operate the 
different mills, forges, tools, and workshop appliances 
which complete the paraphernalia of a large modern iron- 
works, Encouraged by the results obtained with small 
engines, this Company resolved to put down a “ Simplex ” 
of large size; and subsequently a 200-horse power engine 
was designed by M. Delamarre. This engine has one 
working cylinder 31 inches diameter, with a stroke of 
39°37 inches. Trials of the engine, conducted by M. 
Witz, show that, during a continuous run of 24 hours, an 
almost constant power of 180 indicated horse power was 
maintained on a gas consumption of 115 cubic feet per 





hour. The working speed was 100 revolutions per minute ; 
and the initial compression in the cylinder was 115 lbs. per 
square inch. It appears that where the blast-furnace gas 
is used under the boilers to produce steam for the engines, 
somewhere between 600 and 700 cubic feet are required 
per hour per indicated horse power. 

Speaking of large units in gas-engines, we appear to be 
somewhat behind our American cousins in this respect. 
It is to Pittsburg (U.S.A.) where we must look for the 
largest combinations of gas-engine power ever connected 
up directly to a dynamo. There, the Westinghouse 
Machine Company have found the necessity of providing 
great power from the use of natural gas, and to that 
end they constructed, in 1898, an engine of 650-horse 
power, of the three-cylinder vertical type, with a speed of 
150 revolutions per minute. The same Company are 
now preparing drawings and patterns for a 1500-brake 
horse power gas-engine. This engine will also be of the 
threc-cylinder type, and is designed to run at 100 revo- 
lutions per minute. The effective brake horse power at 
the shaft is expected to represent a heat efficiency of 30 
per cent. at a consumption of 8} cubic feet of natural gas 
per horse power per hour. It appears that the average 
performance of a Westinghouse gas-engine, say from 20- 
horse power upwards, is 10°5 to 12 cubic feet of natural 
gas per brake horse power perhour. The average calorific 
tests with the Junkers calorimeter show the natural gas 
at Pittsburg to be 1000 B.T.U., giving a heat efficiency at 
the shaft -33:000 X60 

772 X 10,500 
tively. The composition of the Pittsburg natural gas is as 
follows :— 


= 25'4 and 21°3 per cent. respec- 





Hydrogen (H) pie 22°0 per cent. 
Morahigas (Gig). 3 so tlt «(O70 ” 
Unsaturated hydrocarbons (CaHz.n) . 6'0 ui 
Carbonic oxide(CO). . . . . 0'6 ” 
ICKOROHN) 5 os s~ 0+ 3°0 ” 
Carbonic acid (CO,). 0'6 ” 
100°0 
Total combustible gases . . 95°6 








I have received trom Messrs. Crossley Bros., Limited, 
the following particulars of a gas-engine to be driven by 
Mond gas. It has two cylinders, each 26 inches diameter 
by 36 inches stroke. It isto run at 150 revolutions per 
minute. It has a maximum of 543 indicated horse power, 
462 maximum brake horse power, and a safe working load 
of 372 brake horse power; thus being the largest gas- 
engine hitherto constructed by this firm. The engine is 
built on the ordinary lines of their tandem engines—that 
is to say, with the cylinders facing each other, and the 
connecting rods leading to the same crank-pin. The 
flywheel is on one side of the engine; the other end of the 
crank-shaft being coupled direct to a large dynamo. 

Gas-Engines Supplied with Coal Gas.—Messrs. R. Dempster 
and Sons, of Elland, have kindly supplied me with particu- 
lars regarding the working of their gas-engines. Thereare 
three 14 nominal horse power engines, giving 23 brake 
horse power respectively. One engine drives the whole of 
the boiler shop machinery, which includes heavy punching 
and shearing machines, multiple punching machines, 
guillotine shears and plate rolls, bending and straightening 
machines, angle-iron ring bending machines, hoists, fans, 
driller, emery wheel, cold saw, and hydraulic pump. 
Another drives the fitting shop machinery, consisting of a 
large number of lathes, planing, shaping, slotting, screwing, 
and drilling machines, boring bar, grindstones, crane, and 
other usual machinery of an engineering shop. The other 
engine drives the carpenter’s machinery—circular saws, 
lathes, boring machines, cramping machines, multiple 
saws; also an overhead crane, clay mill, sand mixer, hoists, 
and other machinery in the foundry. The following is the 
consumption of gas and hours worked by each engine :— 

Boiler shop engine , 


3,493,000 cubic feet. 10,279? hours. 








Fitting shop do. . 3,030,900 5, 9 at SERGE” yy 
Carpenter’s shop do. . 4,054;600 ,, “ss «> 33002 =, 
Totals . . 10,577,900 5 4, ++ 34,5062 4, 








These figures give an average rate of 3064 cubic feet of gas 
per hour, which represents 13°3 cubic feet per brake horse 
power per hour. Messrs, Dempster do not state the price 
they pay for gas; but on referring to the Board of Trade 
returns, I find the price at Elland is 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, with discounts varying from 2} to 15 per cent., and it 
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is fair to assume that the firm will be placed on the higher 
scale of discount, making their price 2s. 14d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. If this is so, the cost for gas per brake horse power 
per hour comes out at 0°339d.; and to compare it with 
steam, a figure of 10,500 cubic feet per 2240 lbs. of coal 
may be taken, thus giving 2°84 lbs. of coal per brake horse 
power per hour, which, I think, is better than steam in 
ordinary day in and day out working. As before stated, 
these engines work on 13°3 cubic feet per hour with gas 
at an assumed calorific power of 650 B.T.U. That is, the 
engines require 8645 B.T.U. for each brake horse power per 
hour, giving a heat efficiency at the shaft— 


93.000.% Ge 29°6 per cent. 


These results, being taken on a large practical and reliable 
scale, give excellent testimony to the use of gas for motive 
purposes. About 18 months ago, I arranged for a series 
of tests to be made on a small gas-engine at the Birken- 
head Gas-Works, which drives the machinery in fitting 
shop, smiths’ shop, and joiners’ shop. The tests were 
made on (1) town gas, composed of half coal and cannel 
gas and half carburetted water gas, each of an illuminating 
power of 21 candles; (2) pure carburetted water gas, 21 
candles illuminating power; and (3) straight water gas. 
I should say that the engine from which the data were 
obtained is one of Messrs. Crossley’s old type ; therefore 
the results are poor in comparison with what could be 
obtained from the engines they now make. Alongside the 
figures actually obtained, I place figures which Crossley 
Bros. are prepared to guarantee on an engine giving off a 

safe working load of 300-brake horse power. 

The results of the tests are as follows :— 
Messrs. Crossley’s 


Figures. 
Town gas . 10'°6 B.H.P. Consumption of ) : . 
gas per B.H.P. per hour. } 24°9 Cub. Ft... 17°2Cub. Ft. 
Carburetted water gas 11°16 B.H.P:) 3A. 10:0 
Consumption of gas per B.H.P. per hour ) 7 sa i lide - 
Straight water gas 10°24 B.H.P. Con-) 44°t 30 5 
” ee ” 


sumption of gas per B.H.P. per hour) 


From the above, it will be seen there is little difference 
between town gas and carburetted water gas. There is, 
however, a difference of 77 per cent. between town gas and 
straight water gas. 

There is no doubt that great improvements have been 
achieved in the efficiency of gas-engines since these experi- 
ments were conducted in Birkenhead. The scavenging of 
the cylinders to clear out the residue of the explosions has 
added greatly to the efficiency, due, of course, to the capa- 
city of the cylinders being freed from non-combustible gases. 
It is also necessary to state that the engine on whichthese 
tests were taken is very smal!—io brake horse power ; 
therefore the cooling surfaces in the cylinder are very much 
larger than in engines of greater size, where large volumes 
of gas are exploded with a minimum cooling surface ex- 
posed to the gas. 

The following figures give the thermal value of the gases 
and their efficiency at the engine shaft, or, in other words, 
work done :— 


B.T.U. per 

Cubic Foot. 
618°7 Town gas. . . . . givesa heat efficiency of 16°7 per cent. 
568°3 Carburetted water gas . ‘ " 16°3 4 
276'4 Straight water gas . . - ” 20°4 yo 


At Messrs. Crossley’s consumption of gas, the heat 
efficiencies are :— 


ROWH EAS « Ses = % 24°I per cent. 
Carburetted water gas . . . « « « 23'8 ua 
Straight water gas se ¢ @ = es) 2 Se re 


Straight water gas has not yet taken up that position 
with us which its superior character for motive purposes 
warrants. This state of things is mainly due to the fact 
that water gas was introduced into this country more for 
the purpose of supplying towns with illuminating gas 
rather than for power purposes. Water gas is, however, 
superior to all the other non-illuminating gases, and there 
appears no doubt of its future being a bright one, because 
corporations and gas companies can, for example, provide 
cheaply the power required to generate electricity for 
tramways—a system of traction which-is now becoming 
common to all towns of importance. Of course, there is 
a much wider field open for the use of this cheap and 
valuable gas ; but where any town or authority is about to 





embark in work of the kind mentioned, then the cheapest 
fuel available is straight water gas. Its introduction for 
the purposes named would open up a new era in gas under- 
takings, as its further extension would inevitably be 
assured. Moreover, the gas-engine is not now limited to 
small power ; and it successfully competes with the very 
best type of steam boiler and engine. 

Where surplus carburetted water-gas plant exists, con- 
nections may be arranged to enable their use being applied 
for the manufacture of either straight water gas or illumi- 
nating gas at will. The action in the working of an ordi- 
nary carburetted water-gas plant is different to that of a 
water-gas plant. In the former case, carbon monoxide is 
purposely blown from the coke generator into the car- 
buretter and superheater, where a second air-blast meets 
the gas to bring about combustion, thereby heating up 
these vessels to the temperature required to gasify and fix 
in a permanent way the oil gas there made for the enrich- 
ment of the water gas. In order to accomplish this, a 
considerable expenditure of fuel is required to produce 
the necessary carbon monoxide. In the case of straight 
water-gas plant, no heat is required for the heating of 
the secondary chambers, therefore all the heat should be 
retained in the generator; and Carl Dellwik has success- 
fully accomplished this in his plant. In a lecture delivered 
by Professor Lewes at a meeting of the Society of Arts, 
he gave some of the results he obtained from the Dellwik 
plant at Warstein, Westphalia. Being present on the 
occasion when these tests were made, I had an opportunity 
of observing the various results that were obtained 
throughout the day. 

_ The results given by Professor Lewes, and his observa- 
tions generally on the plant, are of such importance that 
I venture to put some of them before you. He says :— 

In all the attempts to make water gas which had seen the light up to 
last year [1897] the raising of the fuel to incandescence has practically 
always been obtained by using the air-blast in so deep a bed of fuel that 
the carbon monoxide and residual nitrogen of the air formed the chief 
resultant products ; and it must be remembered that when 1 lb. of carbon 
combines with oxygen to form carbon monoxide, as when forming pro- 
ducer gas, only 2400 heat-units are developed, whilst if air be present 
in sufficient quantity to burn the carbon direct to carbon dioxide, the 
amount of heat which is evolved is 3-37 times as great—that is, 1 lb. of 
carbon gives 8080 heat units. A process for making water gas has been 
devised by Carl Dellwik, in which this fact is utilized by the adjust- 
ment of the air supply, and by keeping the level of the incandescent fuel 
in the generator at a constant height. Under these conditions, the pro- 
ducer gas ceases to exist as a bye-product; and the products of the blow 
consist merely of the ordinary non-combustible products of complete 
combustion—carbon dioxide and nitrogen—the result being that double 
the quantity of water gas can be made per pound of fuel than was before 
possible, and the extra heat generated minimizes the period of blowing, 
and enables runs or times of steaming to be continued for longer than 
has been possible before. The period of blowing rarely exceeds 
two minutes, and it is possible to steam for from seven to ten, according 
to the condition of the fuel. The first product of the decomposition of 
the steam by the carbon is in every case carbon monoxide and hydrogen. 
But if the fuel is so far cooled as only to admit of the decomposition of 
a& portion of the steam, the excess of steam oxidizes the carbon monoxide 
into carbon dioxide ; and the secret of the low carbon dioxide in the gas 
made by the Dellwik process, in spite of the long period of steaming, is 
that, instead of allowing the steam to blow into the incandescent fuel in 
large volumes, its flow is so regulated that even at the extreme end of 
the run, there shall be no excess of steam to oxidize the carbon mon- 
oxide to dioxide. 

This extract, I think, clearly shows the action of the 
plant. The following figures show the products of com- 


bustion given off during a blow :— 
1. Il. 


Carbon dioxide . ..... . 17°9 oe 18°8 
Carbon monoxide ..... . 1°8 ne I'o 
Nitrogen Se ae ee 78°6 oa 79°5 
Ces ee i a se en Se ae o'7 
100°O oe 100°0 
Professor Lewes, in another portion of the same lecture; 
says :— 


The introduction of this new process would put an entirely new com- 
plexion upon the value of water gas for fuel purposes, as only one-half 
the weight of carbon previously employed for making the gas is now used ; 
and instead of having only some 40 per cent. of the heat energy present 
in the original carbon transferred to the gas, now something like 82 per 
cent. of the heat value of the coke used in both generator and steam boiler 
is available in the gaseous condition. In other words, it is now possible 
to make, in the Dellwik plant, 70,000 cubic feet of water gas from a ton 
of good coke; while 34,400 tons was the average make by previous alter- 
nating processes. 


The coke used in these tests was obtained from Krupp’s 
works, being ordinary gas-works coke. Twenty-five pounds 
were used in the generator and 5 lbs. in the boiler per 10c0 
cubic feet of gas made. The efficiency of the plant, taking 
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for the calorific value of the gas the figure I obtained from 

my tests at Birkenhead on water gas, is as follows :— 

B.T.U, BT. U. 

12,960 40 c. ft. of gas at 
276'4 net units 
per c. ft. 

Heat lost in process 


1 lb, coke in generator 


11,056 
4,496 


*2 lb. coke in boiler at 


12,960 units per lb. 2,592 


Tctal heat in fuel 15,552 15,552 
11,056 
15,552 

With regard to the production of water gas by Dellwik’s 
process on the large scale, the following particulars taken 
from a paper read by Herr Dicke at a meeting of the 
Association of Gas, Electrical, and Water Engineers of 
Westphalia, are of interest: At Kénigsberg, Germany, 
water gas enriched with benzol is used to supplement the 
supply of ordinary coal gas for illuminating purposes. 
The water gas is produced in Dellwik generators, furnished 
by the Warstein Foundry. The consumption of coke per 
1000 cubic feet of gas is 27°4 lbs. in the generator, at a 
cost for coke of 1°53d. Herr Dicke gives the cost of pro- 
ducing 141,250,000 cubic feet of gas as being at the rate 
of 3°71d. per 1000 cubic feet. This figure includes coke 
at 10s. 5d. per ton, steam, water, wages, oil and waste, 
purifying material, wear and tear, and interest on cost of 
generator, scrubber, blower, steam-engine, mains, station 
meter, gasholder, buildings, and also a benzol carburator. 

With regard to the cost and application of this gas for 
tramway purposes I give the following figures and results, 
which are part of a joint report by the Electrical Engineer 
of Birkenhead and myself. 


Net Cost of Producing Water Gas and Delivering it at the 
Electric Station. 


Gas makers. ». © © » «© © © «© 

Boiler men . . : 

Labourers a ieinie pals sharia s 

Purifying labour and materials . 

Wnt Mimteer ©. 8k ee 

Coke for generator and boilers (30 Ibs.) at 
Or perton. eis: es 

Interest and sinking fund on a capital 
of £5000, at 5 per cent. rnp kee & 


Efficiency of plant =7I'I per cent. 


o0'150d. 
0'160 
ohe O ce) 
0° 233 
0° 260 
1°446 
0° 641 


3°000d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Taking the Electrical Engineer’s figures of an average 
load of 525-horse power for 16 hours per day, and using 
30°5 cubic feet of water gas per effective horse power per 
hour on 365 days, the annual consumption of gas amounts 
to 93,513,000 cubic feet ; and the annual cost is as follows :— 


525 X 16 X 365 X 30°5 , 3d. per 1000= £1170, 





1000 
which represents the amount of gas fuel required. 
Cost by Steam Power. 
fo Bas, 
Cost of coal 3°39 X 525 X 16 X 365 x 7s. 6d. per ton 1740 0 0 


2240 
Cost ofstokers . .. 260 0 oO 


£2000 0 O 


From the foregoing, it will be seen that the difference 
between the net cost of gas and the net cost of coal is £830, 
or 41 per cent. in favour of water gas. 

Taking the generator and boiler of the water-gas plant at 
a consumption of 30 lbs. per 1000 cubic feet, this gives a 
consumption equal to og lb. per effective horse power. 

The composition of straight water gas at Birkenhead is 
as follows :— 

Hiydrogen (H,.) ..- » « e .« 51°6 per cent. 
Carbon monoxide(CO) . ... as°4 ss 
Carbon dioxide(CO,) . . ..... Ch 
ES Cee. os ee ge Oe OS a as 
100°O 
Total combustible gases, 95 per cent. 

Gas Trams at Blackpool.—It was my wish to have given 
some practical details of the cost and working of this 
line ; but not having obtained the necessary information, I 
am unable to do so. 

Belfast Electric Light Installation—As members of this 
Institute visited Belfast very recently, it is only necessary 
to mention the installation. The gas-engines are supplied 
with coal gas from the Corporation gas-works. Judging 
from figures by Mr. Victor A. H. M’Cowen, Electrical 
Engineer, it appears that the gas consumption is consider- 
ably heavier than the consumption now obtained in the 
best modern engine. By the introduction of straight water 





gas on the present installation, the cost of production 
would be considerably reduced. 

I have endeavoured in this paper to bring before you 
some examples of the various methods of obtaining gas for 
motor purposes; and also to show the relative efficiencies 
of the plants in question, and the value of the gas produced. 
The data relating to water gas clearly show its superiority 
to all other ordinarily available examples of gaseous fuel. 
The cost of production compares favourably with that of 
Dowson gas, when the great difference in the calorific value 
of the respective gases is taken intoaccount ; being nearly 
in the ratio of two to one in favour of water gas. The 
experiments at Zirich, besides our own experience, show 
how largely the calorific value of the gas enters into the 
question of the economical use of gaseous fuel. On the 
question of the heat efficiency of a water-gas plant, the 
figure I arrived at for the plant at Warstein, 71°1 per cent. 
on average working, does not compare unfavourably with 
the 82°7 per cent. given by Mr. Dowson, which, he ex- 
pressly states, represents the highest results obtainable 
with his plant, when working with all possible care. 

The tendency nowadays is towards the production of 
energy, especially electrical energy, on as large a scale as 
possible, at a central generating station for subsequent 
distribution. It behovesus, therefore, as gas engineers, to 
realize that we have in our hands the means of supplying 
the best and cheapest fuel—gaseous fuel—for this purpose, 
and also to see that this power does not pass from us. 

All my data have been obtained from original sources, 
some of which, however, have already appeared in the 
‘* JouRNAL oF Gas LicuTinc;” and I am indebted to my 
nephew, James Paterson, B.A. Camb., of Cheltenham, for 
translations where necessary. 


APPENDIX I.—Tesis on Dowson Gas at the Mersey Dock and Harbour 
Board’s Engineering Works, Coburg Dock, Liverpool. 


Plant of two producers supplying 209 h.p. Producers charged about every 
20 minutes with 40 lbs. of anthracite, clinkered every 48 hours. Steam 
pressure 50 lbs. 





Age of Calorific Value. 


sis | Fire 
Date. | Description. after 


| | Clinkering. 


Average 
Gross, 


Average 


Gross. Net. 





Bet.U. 
per C. Ft 


B.T.U. 


1899. lal B.T.U, BEY. 


| per C. Ft. 

144° 
163° 
167 
161 
163 


| 
a 
( 
| 


| Series of tests | 
{ made between | | 
| { two et auamaael | 
| coalings 


145 
144 
167° 
159° 
150 
145° 
139° 
137 
151° 
150° 
152° 


made between 
two successive 
coalings . . 


26 


+ 





| Tests made on 
gas fro a 
holder after 
plant was 
| a ris ss 
est just before 
May 26. i{ clinkering .} 


26 to 28 I51'4 141°3 


HOW BIH OU HDHD OHOONAD 


oe >~— 


May 27. | | 





| (Series of =| 
) 





48 143° 123°7 1136 











* Plant not working while this test was made. 


Tasce Ia.—Analysis of Dowson Gas at Liverpool, May 26-27, 1899. 





| i: 
| 18°9 19°3 
24°8 24°6 
6°3 6'2 


| I. Average. 
Hydrogen (Hz). . «| 19° 
Carbonic oxide (CO) | 24° 
Carbon dioxide (CO) i 6° 


NoTE.—Methane (CH,) was not determined. 
Gross calorific value calculated on the above average analysis = 150°8 
B.T.U. per c. ft. 





Discussion. 


Mr. Cart DeE.twik, being invited to speak by the Presi- 
dent, said that after Mr. Paterson’s exhaustive paper, there 
was very little to add; but he should like to point out some 
of the advantages of water gas. Dowson gas, or any kind 
of producer gas, contained a great volume of non-com- 
bustible gas ; and, therefore, to obtain a certain efficiency, 
the engine employed must be considerably larger than where 
coal gas was used. This was not the case with water gas, 
which was all combustible. An engine for use with pure 
water gas gave about the same efficiency for the same size 
as an engine used with coal gas. On the point of efficiency, 
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APPENDIX II. 
Calorific Tests made at Birkenhead Gas-Works with Funkers Calorimeter. 









































| Calorific Value. Percentage in Town Gas. Oil 
| Number Used for Percentage Average 
Date. | Description. | of cE AE, SS ~— | Carburetted | of Canne Illuminating 
Tests. Gross. Net. Carburetted Coal and Water Gas. | Carbonized. Power. 
Water Gas. | Cannel Cas. 
| " | 2 7 T. , | Galle. per Per | 
| a ones Per Cent. |~ Per Cent. | 1000 C. Ft. Cent. Candles. 
Ree. s0,.59084| “Tow eae. 0 eY acte iets 20 684°0 609°7 26°8 73°2 2°91 22°4 
Jan. 25, 1899 . a Sede eee peas 9 693°4. 622'9 2874 71°6 2°96 27°6 
Feb. 8, 5, | 7 ee Paw eee cr eee. Te 4 701°8 633°3 30°7 69°3 2°72 27°0 
March 10,,_ .| oi eo Tite ere en at | 6 qII'! 642°1 24°7 15°3 2°96 25°8 
| Average of all tests on town gas 697°6 627°0 27°6 92°4 2°88 23°7 22°22 
| 
Dec. 21, 1898 .| Coal and cannel gas . une 9 721°4 645°3 oe . 22°4 
Jan. 20, 1899 .! te a aioe te 6 5 762°8 688*2 . 28°0 
Jan. 23, 1899 .| ” ” 10 749°3 673°8 . 27°6 
| | - | 
Average of all tests on coal and cannel gas| 744°5, 669°1r er 26°0 | 
| | 
Mar. 3, 1897* . Coal and cannel gas . 764°0 676°4 35'8 } 22°30 
| 
Dec 20, 1898 .! Carburetted water gas . . . | 9 602°8 554°5 ee ee 2°85 
Pee 28. r= ee ‘y ree 9 606°8 555°7 ae oe 2°8) 
Jan. 25, 1899 .| ‘ a a ee 15 625°2 574°9 ee ee 2°95 
March Io ,,_ .| fa pena a II 639°8 588°0 aa ee 2°96 
| | a — 
| Average of all tests on carburetted water gas 618°6 568°3 ee .- 2°97 21°73 
| 
Mar. 3, 1897*.| Carburetted water gas . . . | ee 677° 641°I “a ee 3°95 22°70 
| | 
Dec. 11, 1898 .| Uncarburetted watergas . . | 14 290°6 262°3 “a ee ee | 
May 10, 1899 .| a es PL Sea) 18 302°5 276'°4 oe 
i ! 























* Test made by Professor V. B. Lewes. 


it would be noticed that the figure given by Mr. Paterson | 
(obtained from Messrs. Crossley’s factories) was an efficiency | 
for water gas of 30 per cent. of the heating value of the gas. | 


Now in water gas it was possible to realize 70 per cent. or 
more—they had run up to considerably over 75 per cent.— 
of the value of the solid fuel. Therefore, it was possible to 
realize in power, more than 21 per cent. of the heating value 
of the solid fuel. When it was remembered that the best 
make of large steam-engines only realized from about g to 
12 per cent., it showed that it was possible, by the use of 
gas, to obtain a much higher efficiency—in fact, he believed 
it was the highest at present obtainable in the shape of 
power. Mr. Paterson, he believed, had rightly pointed out 
that the time was near at hand when gas-works would be 
able to supply power for tramways and other purposes, and 


at a cost with which no other source of power could possibly | 


compete. 


Mr. T. N. Ritson (Kendal) said that a few months ago it | 


was his duty to report to his Committee on the question of 
an electric-lighting scheme; and as the carbonizing part of 


their gas-works was getting rather deficient, he gave careful | 
consideration to the question of recommending carburetted | 


water gas to be adopted both for gas-works purposes and 
for driving gas-engines for the electric lighting plant. He 
believed more consideration would have been given to the 
scheme by his Committee had it not been that outside 
influence was brought to bear on the subject, with the 
result that the electric experts who were called in to advise 
were told, practically, that if Dowson or some other producer- 
gas plant was put in, it would be a rival to the coal-gas 
plant. The scheme was therefore knocked on the head; 


the provision of steam-driven plant. 


ing both illuminating gas and straight ‘water gas at will for 
zas-engines, and particularly whether there would be any 
danger of a workman, by carelessness or otherwise, allowing 
the non-carburetted water gas to pass into the coal-gas 
holder, which would, of course, have a very bad effect upon 
the illuminating power of the town’s gas. 
electric light scheme at Kendal was under discussion, he 
wrote to Mr. Paterson for some information on the subject 
of water-gas plant, as it seemed to him (Mr. Ritson) rather 
important and worthy of consideration. 


in recommending his Committee to give further considera- 


tion to the question of fitting up a water-gas plant instead | 


of steam, as the electric lighting station was to be erected at 


the gas-works. Towards the close of the paper, it was 
stated that the Electrical Engineer of Birkenhead gave 
certain figures with reference to the cost of water gas and 
steam power ; and he (Mr. Ritson) should like toask whether 
the gas-engine plant was actually in use for electric lighting 
purposes or for tramways, as there was certainly great ad- 
vantage shown in the cost of water-gas fuel over coal. 

Mr. Joun West (Manchester) congratulated Mr. Pater- 
son on his valuable paper. Their friends on the Continent 
were giving this matter particular attention, as he had found 
when recently travelling there; and he would suggest that 
members should look over the figures contained in the paper 
very carefully, and note the advantages which were shown, 
For a long time he had advocated in the Manchester district 
—among manufacturers, tool makers, and machinists— 
that they should put in gas-engines wherever they possibly 
could, or use gaseous fuel for driving their machinery—not 
altogether because of its cheapness compared with steam, 
though some years ago he made some elaborate experiments 
and proved to his own satisfaction that Manchester gas (which 
was of over 20-candle illuminating power), at 2s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet, would be as presse: It née Dowson gas. After 
the excellent results just brought forward, however, he must 
withdraw these experiments. At the time he made them, the 
gas-engines in vogue were not very suitable for the purpose 
—at any rate a gas-engine which would do for one kind of 
gas wanted a good deal of modification to work satisfactorily 
with the other. Several machinists in Manchester had put 
down gas-engines to lines of shafting with great advantage 
and economy ; and this showed the utility of gaseous fuel, 


| and that it was not necessary to supply it cheaper than gas 
and the electrical engineers had no alternative but to advise | 


Although a steam- | 
driven plant had not been absolutely decided upon yet, it | 
was almost as good as settled; and he should like to ask | 
Mr. Paterson or Mr. Dellwik whether the Dellwik process | 
could be used like a carburetted water-gas plant—for supply- | 


At the time the | 


If there were no | 
difficulties of the kind he had hinted at, it would help him | 


for lighting purposes. He (Mr. West) had a long conversa- 
tion with the late Colonel Dyer on this subject ; and he told 
him that they were using gas-engines very largely indeed at 
Messrs. Armstrong’s works at Newcastle—in fact, he said 
they were bound to use them because they were so reliable. 
In boring large guns for instance, when the mechanism was 
once started, it must go on day and night till it was finished ; 
and perhaps for a fortnight the machine never stopped. The 
motive power employed must, therefore, be steady and in- 
variable. Steam-engines, as a rule, could not thus be worked 
night and day, as it would involve keeping the boiler-man 
there all the time, and even then occasionally perhaps, the 
stoking might not be kept regular. With a gas-engine no 
extra man was needed ; and yet reliance could always be 
placed on having the pressure desired. It was therefore 
better and cheaper, taking all things into consideration, than 
steam power. The question of producing power for electric 
| lighting and other purposes was now causing many people to 
consider this subject very carefully. In his own works, if 
| the old system did not exist, he should put a gas-engine on 
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every line of shafting he had; and he believed gas-engines 
would be used more than ever if gas engineers would only 
bring their advantages prominently before the public. 

Mr. F. W. Cross (Lea Bridge) said it appeared clear that 
straight water gas for driving a gas-engine was cheaper than 
coal gas; and while Mr. Ritson was speaking, it struck him 
that the straight water gas might be used in a manufactory 
for the driving of gas-engines, and that a benzol carburettor 
might be used for the enrichment of the gas for lighting pur- 
poses. They knew the cost of the straight water gas; and 
he should be glad if the author could give them the cost of 
enriching such gas with benzol, to (say) 18 or 20 candle 
power. ‘The plant could then be used to double advantage ; 
and it would overcome the difficulty some might have in 
storing the gas. 

The PresipentT said Mr. Paterson had only been dealing 
with gas for the purpose of power, not for illumination. _ 

Mr. Paterson, in reply, said this subject was one which 
involved the use of a lot of figures; and probably some 
members might give their opinion upon it in the “ JouRNAL,” 
after studying them, because it could not be very well dis- 
cussed in detail. With regard to Mr. Ritson’s question, 
about the combination of carburetted water gas and pure 
water gas, in the case of Birkenhead, they had three 
generators, and by simply operating two valves, these 
generators could be shut off for straight water gas or re- 
connected with the apparatus for carburetting and super- 
heating at will. It was a simple attachment to the ordinary 
plant; and there was no difficulty about it. Mr. West had 
spoken of gas-engines being taken up more and more; and 
he thought engineers were generally finding out their advan- 
tages. Even illuminating gas sold at a fair price would beat 
steam ; and if towns would take up the thing further, and 
put down plant (chiefly to start with) for power on tram- 
ways, it would be worth their while afterwards to have a 
system of mains for supplying power all over the towns. 
He had not gone into the question of lighting power. With 
the Dellwik plant, all the heat of the coke was retained in 
the generator, and made available in a gaseous condition. 
None of it was blown away as in the Birkenhead carburetted 
water-gas plant and in the ordinary method. There it 
was necessary to blow out the carbonic oxide into the 
carburettor and superheater, where a second air blast met 
the gas to bring about combustion; and a certain amount of 
gases were wasted in heating these vessels up. But in the 
case of a water-gas plant there was simply a generator; and 
all the heat was utilized there. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CARBONIC ACID ON 
THE COMBUSTION OF COAL AND CAR- 
BURETTED WATER GAS. 





By Freperick G. Dexter, of Winchester. 


The subject of this paper is not perhaps a very attrac- 
tive one; but it may prove of service to those who, like 
myself, have wished to determine the influence of car- 
bonic acid in consequence of the greater proportion of this 
gas present in carburetted water gas. It has been known 
generally that carbonic acid has the effect of lowering the 
illuminating value of coal gas ; but the published informa- 
tion has no reference to the particular quality of the gas, 
and gives no information as to the effect upon the calorific 
value—information which, in these days of incandescent 
lighting, and the general use of gas as a fuel, becomes of 
importance. The tables which follow give the results ob- 
tained, in illuminating and calorific value, with eight samples 
of coal and carburetted water gas, with regular increments 
of 24 per cent. of carbonic acid up to 10 per cent.—a range 
sufficient to cover any practical application. The diagrams 
show the curves obtained with these experiments, and 
enable the conditions obtaining with any intermediate per- 
centage of carbonic acid to be observed. 

Illuminating Value.—Dealing with coal gas first, it will be 
seen that the samples range from 18-4 candles value down 
to 15°6 candles ; and the writer would bring to notice that 
the percentage of loss increases from 32 to 43 per cent. In 
other words, the poorer the initial quality of the gas the 
greater the mischief wrought by the presence of carbonic 
acid. The curves show further that, taking any given 
quality, the loss is uniform for each per cent. of carbonic 
acid throughout the range. The four samples of water 
gas range from 21°6 candles quality down to 11°7 candles. 





Referring to the table, it will again be seen that the loss due 
to the presence of carbonic acid is in increasing ratio the 
poorer the initial quality of the gas—varying from 34 up 
to 68 per cent. Comparing these results with those of 
coal gas, it would appear that carburetted water gas is 
the more susceptible to the influence of carbonic acid. As 
before seen, in the case of each gas the higher candle 
powers suffer the least. But at the same time, at corres- 
ponding candie values, coal gas appears to suffer less from 
the presence of carbonic acid than carburetted water gas, 
Probably the explanation lies in the fact of the superiority 
of coal gas in calorific value under parallel conditions. 

Calovific Value.—The determinations of calorific value 
have been made with the same qualities of gas in order to 
afford a better comparison and avoid confusion. The per- 
centage loss for each quality is, as the diagram shows, 
quite uniform throughout the range of carbonic acid, 
varying with coal gas from 11 to 21 per cent., and with 
the carburetted water gas from 13 to 19 per cent. The 
increased ratio of loss the poorer the initial gas, is to 
be observed as in the case of illuminating power; and 
holds good for both coal and carburetted water gas. The 
one apparently conflicting curve is that of the lowest quality 
water gas 11°7-candle ; but as there appears to be a reason 
for this at very low qualities (which is under investigation), 
the writer will not delay with any theory now, especially 
as it is below the minimum candle value likely to be 
distributed. A heavy black broken line will be noticed. 
This is a 50 per cent. mixture of carburetted water gas 
of 21°6-candle power and coal gas of 18-candle power, 
plotted as a mean of the known values on the diagram. 
This mixture was tested independently for calorific value 
at 3°6 per cent. carbonic acid, and found to give 149 calories 
against the curve indication of 150 calories ; and as the 
illuminating value tested independently was also found to 
be the exact mean, the writer feels satisfied that mixtures 
of coal gas and carburetted water gas bear values propor- 
tional to the quality and percentage of each gas present. 

It will be noticed that the whole of the curves of the 
calorific value of carburetted water gas come below 
those of coal gas; the calorific value of even 21°6-candle 
power water gas being slightly under that of 15-candle 
power coal gas. An average of the four qualities of the 
two kinds of gases given shows a balance of 12 per cent. 
in favour of coal gas. This brings the writer to mention 
that the experiments were commenced under the idea that 
the determination of the influence of carbonic acid would 
show that the presence of this gas played an important 
part in the difficulty arising with gas-fires and similar 
atmospheric burners—* lighting-back ”—with certain per- 
centages of carburetted water gas. This, however, is not 
the case. The cause of the trouble is simply that car- 
buretted water gas, of even very high illuminating value, 
requires considerably less air for combustion than coal 
gas. Failing to find that the removal of carbonic acid 
materially influenced the “ lighting-back ” with water gas, 
arrangements were made to measure the air supply re- 
quired to supply a gas-fire consuming 24 cubic feet per 
hour. It was then found that the quality of 18-candle 
coal gas shown upon the diagram, burning at the rate of 
24 cubic feet per hour, required an air supply of 100 cubic 
feet per hour to produce the shortest possible green inner 
cone without firing-back, and an air supply of 75 feet per 
hour to just remove luminous streaks in the flame—a 
flame, of course, much greater in length, but of corre- 
spondingly low temperature. 

With the 21°6-candle carburetted water gas on diagram, 
however (the fire consuming 24 feet per hour as before), 
the maximum air supply could not be made to exceed 
76 feet per hour without “ lighting-back ; ” and the minimum 
air supply was reduced to 50 cubic feet per hour. As the 
minimum air supply of the 18-candle coal gas, and the 
maximum air supply of the 214-candle water gas are in 
line (75 cubic feet per hour air for a 24-feet per hour fire), it 
follows that, with a choice of such qualities, the fire would 
be of little heating value in the one case, and liable to 
‘‘ light-back ”’ in the other ; and it points to the fact that 
for effective heating, as well as economic reasons, the best 
results are to be found with a mixture of low-grade coal 
gas, and comparatively -high candle value carburetted 
water gas. In fact, there is little doubt that a point may 
be found where the air supply required for low-grade 
coal gas intersects that for a high candle value car- 
buretted water gas, which would afford conditions the least 
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DiaGRAM 1.—Illuminating Power and Carbonic Acid. 
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liable to disturbance for those enabled to supply a constant | passed of 19°8-candle carburetted water gas is ro per 
percentage of carburetted water gas, and possibly deter- | cent. less than the volume of 15°6-candle coal gas unde: 
mine reasonable limits for those obliged to alternate | the same pressure (1°5 inches). 

between coal gas alone and a mixture. Experiments with It was very much desired to have introduced a wider 
this object are in hand. One other -point which may | range of qualities of gas than here given, together with 
prove of service is that it has been found that the volume | further trials with mixtures, and particularly to have 
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recorded the corresponding flame temperatures to the 
calorific value. But it may be pointed out that, even with 
the work here recorded, for the sake of accuracy the per- 
centage of carbonic acid had to be determined both before 
and after each reading, and together with the calorific and 
illuminating tests, has involved over 160 experiments. 
Further, every set of experiments of calorific and illumin- 
ating values throughout the range of carbonic acid was 
effected upon one sample of gas within 24 hours (asa longer 
period than this was found to cause disturbance) ; and each 
sample has been taken from bulk under ordinary conditions 
of working. From this, it will be realized that the work 
involved has been far greater than the simple finished 
results of the diagrams indicate, and the main cause that 
more could not be offered at this meeting. The work is 
being followed up, however, with the intention of com- 
pleting information upon the points mentioned ; and it is 
hoped it will awaken sufficient interest to warrant a further 
communication, and perhaps lead others to investigate. 

Mr. Mackay has been working with me upon this sub- 
ject ; and my acknowledgments are due to him for the 
great assistance and help afforded. 


Coat Gas. 
Calorific Values. 

































































Percentage of 18'4 Candle | 18:0 Candle | 17°5 Candle | 15°6 Candle 
Carbonic Acid Present. Power. Power. ewer. | Power. 
Nil. 167 166 166 164 
2°5 162) Loss 161 | Loss 159) Loss 355) Loss 
5°0 |157} 11 Per |t55; 14 Per |152; 16 Per |147/;- 21 Per 
7°S 152] Cent. 149} Cent. |146| Cent. |139| Cent. 
10°0 |148 143 139 [130 
CARBURETTED WATER Gas. 
Calovific Values. 
Percentage of 21°6 Candle | 20°8 Candle | 18:0 Candle | 11°7 Candle 
Carbonic Acid Present. Power. Power. Power Power. 
Nil. 148) r46) \144 124 
2°5 144) Loss j141{ Loss | 38) Loss 120) Loss 
5°0 139; 13 Per |135 + 14 Per 131} 19 Per |115} 14 Per 
7°5 34 | Cent. 130 | Cent. 124) Cent, j111| Cent. 
10°0 130 ai 117 107 
Coat Gas. 
Illuminating Values. 
ee ae Ceerar eee wens ae. . ce te 
Percentage of Carbonic] 18*4 Candle | 180 Candle | 17°5 Candle | 15*6 Candle 
Acid Present. Power. | Power. | Power. Power. 
Nil. 18°4 18°0 li7es 15°6, 
2°5 16-9) Loss 16'5| Loss i6°T] Loss |13°9/ Loss 
5'0 15°4}32 Per|15‘0} 33 Per|14°6}- 33 Per|12°2;43 Per 
7°5 13°9) Cent. |13°5| Cent. 13°1) Cent. 106 | Cent. 
10 oO 12'4 f* 82 8'9 
CARBURETTED WATER GAS. 
Illuminating Values. 

Percentage of Carbonic! 21°6 Candle 18°0 Candle 11°7 Candle 
Acid Present. Power, Power. Power. 

Nil. 21°6 18°) 1I'7 
a’s 19°7) Loss 15°7) Loss 9°7) Loss 
5'0 | 17°8}+ 34 Per| 13°4} 50 Per 7 8} 68 Per 
7°5 | 15'9| Cent. | id Cent. 5'8] Cent. 
10 0 | 14°O | 8°9 3°8 
Discussion. 


Mr. J. P. Leatuer (Burnley) said it was rather difficult 
to realize from merely hearing a paper of this kind read, the 
meaning of all the figures. It struck him that in the tables 
showing the effect of carbonic acid on the illuminating power 
of gas that the loss in candles was constant for every addi- 
tional percentage—the lines on the diagram being straight, 
and, not only so, but they were fairly parallel. The addi- 
tion of 2$ per cent. of carbonic acid produced about the 
same effect, expressed in candles, on 18-candle gas as on 
15$-candle gas ; there being a loss of 1°5 candles in the one 
case, and 1°7 candles in theother. In the case of carbu- 
retted water gas, the lines were, however, not so parallel. 
The author said that on the lower illuminating power gas 
the effect was much greater. It was somewhat greater, and 
appeared much greater when expressed as a percentage, but 
not very much greater when expressed in the number of 





candles. Every 24 per cent. of carbonic acid added to a 
21-candle power gas made a difference of 1*g candles; but 
the same percentage added to 11°7-candle power gas made a 
a difference of 2 candles. The intermediate illuminating 
power was, however, rather different ; and it seemed difficult 
to understand why with 21-candle gas there should be a 
difference of 1°9 candles with 24 per cent. of carbonic acid, 
and about the same with 11°7-candle power gas, but with 
18-candle power gas the loss was 2°3 candles. When ex- 
pressed in the form of actual loss in candles, the results 
seemed more easy to compare than when expressed as per- 
centages. They must all be grateful to Mr. Dexter for 
undertaking these experiments; and he had no doubt at all 
that the figures in the paper would be of great use. 

Mr. JAMEs STELFox (Belfast) said that, like the previous 
speaker, he had not been able to digest all Mr. Dexter’s 
figures. In the table at the end of the paper, he noticed a 
remarkable change in the loss of calorific value of car- 
buretted water gas as compared with coal gas of equal illu- 
minating power. It amounted, with 21°6-candle power gas, 
to 13 per cent. Then it rose to 14 per cent. and 19 per 
cent. with 20°6 and 18 candle gas respectively ; and then 
it dropped to 14 per cent. for 11°7-candle power. So that 
there seemed to be quite a break in the line. In respect of 
calorific value Mr. Dexter’s figures were very severe. He 
(Mr. Stelfox) did not think they had had any experience of 
a loss of heating power anything like that. Professor 
Lewes, he thought, put the difference in value, of equal 
qualities, at about 5 per cent. in favour of coal gas; and if 
there was such a difference in practice as Mr. Dexter stated, 
he (the speaker) thought they would have heard more about 
it. In his own case, they made 17 or 174 candle coal gas, 
and mixed it with 22-candle water gas. It varied slightly 
from day to day; but they had no complaints as to the 
difference of power. As to the effect of carbonic acid on the 
illuminating power, some years ago they made a number of 
experiments and satisfied themselves, by passing the gas in 
one case through a small lime purifier, while in the other 
they let it go through oxide only, that for each 1 per cent. of 
carbonic acid, there was a loss of illumination of 0°7 candle. 
That was, working with nearly 4 per cent. of impurity, the 
loss was practically 3 candles, which they had to make up 
with oil. As to other reasons for the loss of illuminating 
power, the very fact of allowing the carbonic acid to remain 
in the gas would give an increased specific gravity to the 
mixture ; and he thought that this hada great deal to do 
with it. From his own experience, he could say confidently 
that if the full value of carburetted water gas was to be 
obtained, it must be by the use of burners with large aper- 
tures. The flame of carburetted water gas was more stable, 
and did not require so much oxygen for its proper consump- 
tion; and if small aperture burners were used, the loss of 
illuminating power was much greater in proportion than 
with coal gas. This might account for the trouble which 
had been experienced in some cases where gas of 20 or 
22 candle power had been supplied to be consumed through 
burners with very small apertures—suitable for gas made of 
that power by the aid of cannel. When the carburetted 
water gas was used, there was a considerable loss of light ; 
but this was accounted for by the unsuitability ofthe burner. 
There was much more necessity for having the right kind of 
burner in the one case than in the other. 

Mr. C. S. EvLtery (Bath) felt in the same condition as 
Mr. Stelfox, and hoped the Council would again consider 
the suggestion made some time ago of getting the papers 
into the hands of members earlier, so that they might be 
better able to discuss them. He should be glad if Mr. 
Dexter would explairi where he got his 10 per cent. of car- 
bonic acid from. Did he introduce it purposely into the 
gas, or was it there in the ordinary course of production ? 
With regard to the size of apertures in burners referred to 
by the last speaker, the difficulty might, of course, be got 
over by increasing the pressure. In their own case, when 
they sent out a larger percentage than usual of carburetted 
water gas, they increased the initial pressure of supply. 

Mr. R. G. SHapBo.t (Grantham) thought Mr. Dexter 
was to be congratulated for his courage in putting forward 
so plainly the information he had obtained. One point 
which had occurred to him (Mr. Shadbolt) was that it be- 
hoved them more than ever to go in for thorough purifica- 
tion, particularly of carburetted water gas. With regard to 
Mr. Stelfox’s remarks, he understood him to refer to the 
consumption of gas in an ordinary manner; but he took it 
that in the case of Mr, Dexter’s experiments the tests were 
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made in the laboratory, where the conditions would be 
adjusted to the requirements of the gas. Taking into con- 
sideration the very thorough manner in which the author of 
the paper had gone into the matter, and made so many ex- 
periments, it was nothing less than an ‘‘ eye-opener ” to gas 
engineers as to the effect of carbonic acid on the illumi- 
nating and calorific values of gases. He (Mr. Shadbolt) 
had not sufficient temerity to enter on a criticism of the 
figures without a little preparation; but he must express his 
personal thanks to the author for the amount of trouble he 
had taken, and the courage he had displayed in bringing 
forward these extraordinary figures, which, roughly, showed 
about double the deterioration usually attributed to a given 
proportion of carbonic acid gas. 

Mr. Dexter said he hardly expected it would be possible to 
have any discussion on the paper. As he mentioned at the 
commencement, the subject was not very attractive. Any- 
body who attempted to get these different percentages of 
carbonic acid into these mixtures would find it was rather 
awkward work, and once or twice his assistant had been 
gassed pretty severely. With regard to Mr. Leather’s 
statement concerning the loss in illuminating power, he 
would point out that it was misleading to judge the effect 
on the different values of carburetted water gas and coal gas 
by the apparent parallelism of the lines of the diagram. 
The choice of scale influenced the appearance. 

Mr. Leatuer said he was not referring to the inclination 
of the lines, but to the lines being of the same inclination. 

Mr. Dexter said almost at the beginning of his paper he 
had referred to one apparently conflicting curve—viz., that 
of the lowest quality of water gas. But he was perfectly 
certain the figures were correct. His idea was that, inas- 
much as the illuminating power of the gas suffered in greater 
proportion than the calorific value, as the lower qualities of 
the illuminating values were reached there was less and less 
illuminating matter to deal with ; and consequently the per- 
centage of loss became lower. He believed that a point 
would be found, low down in-the scale, where the actual loss 
in calorific value became very small as compared to the loss 
in illuminating power. But this loss was still under investi- 
gation. Mr. Stelfox had referred to the information pub- 
lished by Professor Lewes. He did not know to what 
extent that gentleman had gone into this question; but he 
did know that, for every single percentage of carbonic acid 
made in these mixtures, the gas had been tested by himself 
and his assistant throughout the whole range. If therefore 
the results had gone down to a drop of 3 or 4 candles, and 
then the following test (with a higher percentage) failed to 
maintain the same curve, they would have found a break. 
But inasmuch as, with every additional percentage, another 
check was obtained of the work which had gone before as 
well as that which followed, he was justified in saying that 
the results were absolutely correct.. He.thought it would be 
found on investigation that the information relating to the 
influence of carbonic acid hitherto published was far too 
general. It simply stated that, with the addition of somuch 
carbonic acid, there was a certain percentage of loss ; but it 
did not tell what was the quality of the gas, which was a 
very important point. He might mention that, as the result 
of these experiments, he had prepared a great many diagrams 
which he believed would enable him to establish a law for 
getting the illuminating power from the calorific value of 
different gases—that it would be possible, supposing the 
calorific value of a gas and the percentage of carbonic acid 
in it were known, to tell what the illuminating value of it 
was without a photometer. He did not, however, wish to 
publish these results until he had carried out further experi- 
ments on the whole range. Mr. Ellery asked how he got 
the 10 per cent. of carbonic acid into the gas. He had de- 
liberately gone to a higher proportion in the mixture than 
was likely to be sent out from any works. His aim was to 
obtain his gas purified of carbonic acid. Then it was tested 
for its illuminating and calorific value; and afterwards a per- 
centage of carbonic acid was added, and the test carried out 
again, and so on, right through the whole series, until the 
10 per cent. of carbonic acid was reached. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE REGENERATIVE 
SYSTEM FOR SMALL GAS-WORKS. 


By Joun Lyne, of Wexford. 


It is intended in this paper to indicate the many advan- 
tages which may be expected to result from the adoption 
of the regenerative system of firing in works producing 





30 million cubic feet annually or less. The object of the 
writer is to encourage to a decision those who may be still 
hesitating about introducing the system into their works. 
At the Wexford works in the winter of 1896-97 there were 
practically no retorts in reserve; there was an increasing 
gas consumption, and short storage. The retort-house 
was old and small; and there was then no available 
ground on which to erect a new, or to lengthen the old one. 
Some of the arches in one half of it were worn out; others 
were too small. The clearing away of these would have 
given space for the additional retorts necessary to provide 
against a steadily increasing consumption for three or four 
years, even with the old system of firing. _ With the intro- 
duction of the successful system of regenerative firing now 
in operation, however, there is every reason to believe that 
the existing retort-house will be found adequate for a 
longer time, unless, owing to more rapidly increasing con- 
sumption, the building of a larger one adapted for slopers 
and coal and coke handling appliances may be justified, or 
carburetted water gas may be resorted to, 

Although it was not possible to increase the length of the 
old house, it was easily and cheaply made wider ; and this 
was necessary even if the old system of firing had been 
continued, in order to allow the use of a longer retort 
than those in the old arches, and to give more room for 
comfortable working. The promise which the new system 
gave of an increased make per mouthpiece, was what 
chiefly induced the writer to think seriously of its adoption. 
In first considering the question, not the least difficulty 
presenting itself was the possibility of having to contend 
with water, and the consequent greater expense. The 
works stand on land which has been reclaimed from the 
sea ; and the retort-house floor is only a little above high- 
water level. 

In making excavations at any time for pipes and other 
purposes, water was always present. The ground within 
the area of the building had to be excavated to a depth of 
10 feet, and the old walls underpinned. There was also 
a very wide and deep stone foundation extending under the 
old arches, which had to be blasted out, to prepare for the 
excavation and the underpinning. There was the chance 
of the installation not working well when finished, or of 
getting fused to such an extent with high heats as to be 
almost useless, which has happened in somecases. There 
was also the important question of the much larger outlay 
which would be required for the new system. 

The writer had, therefore, to carefully consider whether 
he would make the plunge or not; for he was not in the 
position of one who could easily spare space for an experi- 
ment, and failure in his case would mean disaster. 

The trouble from the presence of water proved of little 
consequence. A small pump was able to dispose of it 
while the work was proceeding ; and the only means taken 
for dealing with it after the excavation was finished, 
was in the laying of a good drain all round the outer edge 
of the space to be occupied by thesettings and the pit. A 
small drainage-receiving tank, holding about 160 gallons, 
was sunk just below the track of the drain; and a pipe 
from this was connected with the suction-pipe of the 
pump supplying the scrubbers. The producer furnaces 
being supplied with water only, the small tank would 
have been required in any case, to take the surplus water 
from the producers. It is necessary to pump the tank only 
once in twenty-four hours. 

The results in working have been most satisfactory. At 
a moderate heat, the make per mouthpiece—six-hour 
charges—with through-and-through caking coal containing 
a large proportion of slack of a quality slow to carbonize, 
and giving about 14 cwt. of coke to the ton, is 7000 to 
7500 cubic feet. One-third of the retorts are ovals, 22 in. by 
15 in. by g ft. long; the others being of Q section, 22 in. 
by 15 in. by 9 ft. long inside. The heats are regular and 
easily varied at will. The make of gas is so reliable that, 
though the storage for the winter of 1897-98 was little 
more than equal to half the heaviest twenty-four hours’ 
consumption, there was not the least anxiety about being 
able to maintain an ample supply of gas. The wear and 
tear so far is hardly worth mentioning—only a few bricks 
at the back of the producer where the relieving bars 
touch, and some slight repairs to some of the producer 
charging-doors and frames. The retorts and brickwork 
about them appear quite perfect. The saving effected in 
coal, coke, and wages, has been sufficient during the 
fifteen months the furnaces have been in use to more than 
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pay the cost of all work below the charging-floor level 
(and of the floor as well)—that is, everything which forms 
part of the producers, regenerators, &c., as the following 
figures will show :— 

Direct Firing.—Year ended June, 1897. 


3167 tons. 
Total make . 28,503,000 cub. ft. 
MBER DOPSON 2 5) see ss 9,000 _ ,, 
Coke sold . . £974 17 9 


Regenerators in Use Part of Year.—Year ended June, 1898. 


Coal carbonized . 3218 tons. 
Total make. 30,414,000 cub. ft. 
Make per ton . . 9,450 ,, 


Gain of 450 cubic feet per ton over make per ton in 
1897 = 161 tons of coal, at 13s. 43d. per ton = 











Ams se ee eee eer £107 13 4 
Coke sold at same price asin 1897 £1,091 6 10 
SONA SIRCROS 205) Bee) ae: 97417 9 
£116 9 1 
Less 9 ewt. per ton for sale on 51 
tons more coal used than in 1897 
= 22 tons 19 ewt. of coke, at 15s. 
ER oe eas ao a a7 23 
Gain in sale of coke over 1897 . ft eee £99 410 
Year ended June, 1899. 
Coal carbonized*. . » . 3209 tons. 
Total make 30,662,000 cub. ft. 
Make parton. .... « 9,555 __—s,, 
Gain of 555 cubic feet per ton over make per ton in 
1897 = 197 tons of coal at 14s. 6d. per ton = sav- 
EMMA ao or ot Ln ots Ge olor, eur eeie £142 16 6 
* Same kind of coal, but higher in price. 
Coke sold in year ended June, 1899 £1326 9 4 
Less amount realized from slight increase 
in price from Dec., 1898, to June, 1899 9013 3 
£1235 16 1 
Coke sold in 1897 .. 97417 9 
£260 18 \~4 
Less 9 ewt. per ton for sale on 42 tons more 
coal used than in 1897 = 18 tons 18cwt. 
at 15s. per ton . il tea laa 10 8 6 
Gain in sale of coke over 1897 . £250 9 10 
If direct firing had been in use winter 
1897-8 and winter 1898-9, there would 
have been paid extra in wages at least . 2016 0 
Total saving since regenerative system 
was introduced. ers Bina hosinis: ts £621 0 6 
Cost of regenerators and of all below 
floor-line, including steel floor ‘ 450 0 0 
Balance over sum expended . .. £171 0 6 


The total gain of £621 is equal to a profit of 138 per cent. on capital 
expended. 

Should the result of next year’s working be as good as it 
was for the past year, the gain would more than pay for 
the cost of all retorts, mouthpieces, ascension pipes, and 
hydraulic mains. 

There has also been another saving of no small import- 
ance—a saving of anxiety and of time—for the writer can 
truly say that for the many years he has been in his present 
position he was never so free from uneasiness about having 
a good make of gas, or felt so much at liberty in the winter 
months to devote his attention to other important matters. 
Those of his readers who may have neither a day nor a 
night foreman to see that all is done in the retort-house 
that should be done, and who may have often been 
through a twenty-four hours’ watch as he has, with only a 
temporary good result, will be able to appreciate such a 
saving and set whatever value they think proper on it. 

It has frequently been stated that stopped ascension- 
pipes are a greater trouble consequent on the higher 
heats with the regenerative system than with the old 
system. The writer has not, however, had any difficulty 
from stopped ascension-pipes, nor any pitching of the 
hydraulic mains, with the new system. The stokers are 
relieved from much arduous toil, as in feeding the pro- 
ducers, the hot coke is drawn direct into them, and the 
work of clinkering is light compared with direct firing. 
Another advantage, of no small importance, is a consider- 
able reduction of Sunday labour. The pit was certainly 
rather hot asat first arranged. This was quickly remedied 
by altering the position of the ventilating grates, and by 
running a small ventilating-shaft from the pit up outside the 
retort-house wall; but in the greatest degree, by placing a 
44-inch brick lining as a non-conductor just above the level 
s the clinkering door, and continued up to the charging- 

oor. 


-ary air by the hot-gas flues below the retorts. 





The accompanying diagrams show the simplicity of the 
system. Itis manifest that the satisfactory results obtained 
are due to it; but the writer considers that all the good 
effects do not arise from the “ regeneration’ which takes 
place. He agrees with those who believe that many of 
the advantages ascribed to the system of ‘‘ regeneration,” 
so called, are really due: (1) To the excellent method of 
feeding red-hot coke at all times into the generator ; (2) 
to the more complete combustion of the coke fuel in the 
producer, a very much less proportion of unburned coke 
being removed with the ash and clinker than is the case 
with direct-fired settings; (3) to the small quantity of 
cold air which can be drawn in during the short time the 
feeding cap is off until the coke begins to pour in in a 
constant stream; (4) toits being impossible with the exer- 
cise of ordinary care for any cold air to be admitted while 
clinkering is being done. With the system in use 
there is no doubt but that much is gained from the 
better distribution of heat resulting from the gas-burner 
extending from the front to the back of a setting, and from 
well arranged exit ports for the waste gas, and to the 
efficient control there is over the admission of primary air 
by means of a well-designed and a well-made clinkering 
door. Not a little of the saving of heat must be due to its 
conservation, quite apart from some heating of the second- 
It is known 
that with direct firing, much heat is wasted by passing into 
the ground beneath the floor of each arch. There would 
probably be further saving of heat with regenerative settings 
if they were built on dwarf arches, or on arched blocks, so 
as to have as little contact with the ground as possible ; 
the arches to cover the whole ground under the producer, 
secondary air channels, and waste-gas flues—the waste 
gas to be finally conducted through the dwarf arches to the 
chimney. 





[APPENDIX. ] 
Wexford Coke Sales, Yeav Ended June, 1899. 














ANALYsIS. 
Cash received, less deduction for increased price £1235 16 1 
Tons Cwt. 
Coke sold by weight 432 4 $307 12 5 
Breeze ... . 23812 29 OIL 
670 16 = 13,416 cwt. £336 13 4 
Bushels sold, 53,947, at 4d. = £899 2 9 


Weight of bushel 3°3 stones as sold in Wexford, 
equal to 23,253 cwt., weight of coke sold by measure 








13,416 a a weight 
Total sold . 35,669 cwt. 
Coal carbonized .. . 3209 tons. 


This shows that 11°1 cwt. of coke were sold per ton of coal 
carbonized. The above figures have been given to show 
how the hundredweights sold per ton of coal have been 
arrived at, and lest anyone might think from going over 
the other figures in the paper that only 9 cwt. per ton of 
coal was sold. The 9 cwt. was roughly selected to correct 
for the number of tons of coal used—say, 1899 over what 
was used in 1898. The writer sees now that he should have 
calculated on 10 cwt. at least of good saleable coke per 
ton for the extra 42 tons of coal used in 1899. However, 
this correction will only make a very small difference in the 
total profit of £621. The correction would be £617 Ios., 
instead of £621, and is equal to a profit on the capital 
expended of 137°2 per cent., instead of 138 per cent. 


Discussion. 


Mr. A. Macpuerson (Kirkcaldy) said he could quite con- 
firm what the author had said. As engineer to a number of 
gas companies, he had taken out old benches and introduced 
regenerative settings with the greatest possible advantage ; 
and he might say that, like Mr. Lyne, the managers now 
enjoyed a much more peaceful and tranquil life. The only 
criticism of the paper he had to make was that he thought 
Mr. Lyne would have got equally good results without going 
quite so deep. His experience had been that with about 
half the regeneration which Mr. Lyne showed ini his dia- 
grams, they could get most excellent results. With direct 
firing on the old system at one works they only produced 
7500 to 8000 cubic feet per mouthpiece ; but they were now 
producing 9500 to 10,000 cubic feet with the greatest ease. 
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He would strongly recommend all managers of small gas- 
works to introduce this system, which they would find to be 
most profitable in every way. Even on a modified scale, 
semi-regenerative settings had also been a great success in 
many places—simply heating the air before it was intro- 
duced. It paid in a small gas-works even in the form of 
simply running a few flues below the floor-level to heat the 
air at the expense of the oven, by bringing the heated air 
in contact with the producer gas. Of course, this was not 
regenerative firing ; but he had got excellent results in this 
way, where it was impossible to get down—the ground being 
hard rock. In one case where he introduced regenerative 
settings, they were much annoyed with stopped ascension- 
pipes ; but he found this was simply for want of ventilation. 
The retort-house was not ventilated; and the ascension- 
pipes got very hot, and began to stop. Another way of pre- 
venting this was by constantly running some cold ammoni- 
acal liquor into the hydraulic main. This kept the light 
oils from leaving the tar, and thus prevented the deposit of 
pitch ; the tar flowing away freely. One need hardly look 
to the figures given in the paper to see that financially the 
system was most successful. 

Mr. H. Tosey (Malton) thanked Mr. Lyne for introducing 
this subject in a way which commended the system to com- 
panies whose make was not less than 30 millions per annum. 
A short time ago a statement went the round of the papers 
that it did not pay to introduce regenerative firing in works 
making less than 50 millions; but this conclusion was 
entirely confuted by Mr. Lyne’s contribution to the pro- 
ceedings. He himself would goa step further, and say they 
should be put into works of much smaller size, and with 
very great advantage. Even if a regenerative furnace could 
not be introduced a generator furnace certainly could be, 
which was less costly, and perhaps more simple, if not quite 
so economical. He had put generator furnaces into works 
where the make was less than 10 millions, and succeeded in 
getting extraordinarily good results. A great mistake was 





made in small works in putting too many retorts in one 
furnace. These furnaces were expensive, and there was a 
desire to have as many retorts as possible round them. The 
result was that they were often lying off for a great length of 
time, especially if the gasholder room was not very large. 
To work a furnace advantageously, all the retorts should be 
pretty constantly going ; otherwise stopped ascension-pipes 
were liable to result, and the retorts burnt out much more 
quickly, being exposed to a great heat during hours of idle- 
ness. The result was that the benefit anticipated was not 
realized. By having a smaller number of retorts, and a 
larger number of settings, the fires could be raised as wanted, 
and so the make adapted to the demand. 

Mr. E. H. Stevenson (London) also congratulated Mr. 
Lyne. In his opinion, regenerative firing was the best 
thing possible in the very smallest works. He had two 
very small works in his mind now (one of them under his 
charge), both with regenerative firing. One he did not know 
before the new furnace was put in; but the make of gas 
there was only about 3 or 4 millions a year. The other was 
under his control now. They had some old settings—a five, 
a three, and a one; the make being from 3 to 4 millions a 
year. The retorts were not big enough for the winter 
make ; so he determined to put in a regenerative setting of 
six retorts in place of the one and three. They only had 
one man at work; and since that time they had used much 
less fuel, and less coal in proportion to the make of gas, and 
had had no trouble either with burnt-out retorts or stopped 
ascension-pipes. When the man went off for a rest, he shut 
down all the air inlets and the damper; and the setting 
heated up again in about half-an-hour’s time as well as 
before, and did not-get over-hot. He believed, therefore, 
even for the smallest gas-works, regenerative firing was 
beneficial. 

Mr. G. R. Histor (Paisley) said he had known several 
works using regenerative furnaces down even to a make of 
3 millions per annum. In one case they made the same 
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quantity of gas from about half the quantity of coal; and 
instead of four retorts working day and night, the same 
quantity of gas was made with four charges of two retorts in 
the 24 hours. There was very great advantage in works of 
the smallest size in being able to damp-down the furnaces at 
any time, and in an hour or so have them in full operation 
again. There could not be a greater mistake than to 
suppose that this system was not applicable to any works 
making less than 30 or 40 million cubic feet of gas a year, 
as was recently stated by a gas engineer. It was a matter of 
the greatest value for the smallest works. z 
Mr. E. W. Smit (Chelmsford) said he had listened with 
very much pleasure to Mr. Lyne’s paper, particularly when 
he remembered that not long ago there was a report to the 
effect that a well-known speaker and writer on gas matters 
said that, in any works of less than 60 millions make, it was 
not economical to introduce regenerative firing. He was 
pleased to find Mr. Lyne had been able to show that he had 
introduced it with great success into a works making 35 
millions. He (Mr. Smith) should like to have some infor- 
mation as to the quality of coal used, and also as to the sale 
of coke per ton. In the works of which he had charge, they 


had used a regenerative setting for some years, but could | 
Still they | 
It was an excellent | 


not claim a sale of 11 cwt. of coke per ton of coal. 
were well satisfied with what they did. 
modern setting ; and some six months ago he added another 
furnace on the same system, which was in operation for 
three months, and during the whole of that time a clinker- 
bar was never in the furnace, although the heat was main- 
tained, and the yield per mouthpiece was very high. They 
used four-hour charges; but, as this bed was worked in 
conjunction with others, he could not give the yield per 
mouthpiece. As he had to do with several other small gas- 
works, he was pleased to hear Mr. Stevenson’s statement 
that damping-down could be effectually carried out by closing 
the air supply. 

Mr. T. Witkinson (Drighlington) said he agreed gene- 
rally with what had been said; but he could not agree that 
the regenerative system would be universally advantageous, 
because the conditions of companies throughout the country 
varied so much. It might do very well for a manager down 
in the South or the Midlands where they got 15s. a ton for 
their coke; but in the north where they used common coal, 
and had to sacrifice their coke at the rate of about 4s. a ton, 
it made all the difference. It was also well to remember 
that a direct-fired furnace with retorts could be constructed 
at the rate of about £17 Ios. per mouthpiece; while if an 
engineer were asked to give an estimate for the construction 
of a regenerative furnace it would be found that it would 
cost about £50 per mouthpiece. Managers must therefore 
take into consideration the amount of coke they could sell, 
and then take the cost of the direct system and the regenera- 
tive system, and compare the financial results. They were 
told by two experts that morning that the fires could be let 
down, and it would only take half-an-hour to get them into 
full working order again ; while another came directly after- 
wards and said it took two or three hours. He certainly 
thought there was no great advantage in the regenerative 
system for getting heats up after a delay of some hours. It 
was simply a question of the regulation of the dampers. 
Then they were told if they put in a bed of regenerative 
retorts as much gas was obtained with about 40 retorts as 
with 50 retorts on the direct system. But as “you can get 
no more from a cat than its skin,” so if they were going to 
take from a ton of coal 11,000 cubic feet of gas, whereas 
only 9500 cubic feet were to be obtained with direct firing, 
he thought the quality of the gas must be deteriorated. 

Mr. Lyng, in reply, said it was only right to mention at 
the outset that the system described was not his. He did 
not advocate any particular system ; but he had obtained ex- 
cellent results, as was shown in the paper, from the system 
he had in use. He could not agree with Mr. Macpherson 
as to the depth. He thought it was necessary to have a 
good depth of coke in the producer, and unless one went 
down low enough, this could not be arranged for. He could 
have had a larger make of gas per mouthpiece if he cared 
to work at higher heats, and especially if he were using a 
different class of coal. But he used Lancashire coal, which 
gave a great deal of coke. He stated in the paper 13 cwt. 
per ton, but it was really nearer 14 cwt.; and coal which 
gave as much coke as that was not a great gas-producing 
coal. He agreed with Mr. Macpherson about the ventila- 
tion of the retort-house being highly important, and also 
with Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Tobey as to the advantage this 











system would be to smaller works. From what he knew 
now from actual practice, if he had todo with works making 
even 5 millions annually, he would introduce regenerative 
settings without any hesitation. Once heated it was easy 
to maintain the heat or get it up ina short time. In his 
case, they did as little work as possible on Sundays. 
Dampers were closed a good deal late on Saturday nights, 
and opened early on Monday mornings; and the retorts 
were hot enough for full work on Mondays. The dampers 
were easily accessible, being nearly level with the pit-floor. 
With regard to Mr. Wilkinson’s remarks about the high 
price obtained for coke in some places, it was nearly always 
the case that coal cost more in proportion; and surely the 
saving in coke would be worth something, even where coke 
was sold at a low price. The gain in coke for sale was cer- 
tainly not the only benefit to be had from adopting the 
regenerative system of firing. 


THE EXTENSION OF GAS COMPANIES’ 
RESPONSIBILITY TO FITTINGS BEYOND THE 
METER. 

By Frank A. WinsTAnLey, of Rotherham. 

In introducing this subject for the consideration of mem- 


| bers of the Institute, 1 do not feel that there is much 
| scope for a lengthy paper; but there are a few points 


which I wish to raise, and which will, I hope, provoke 
discussion. The question of control of fittings beyond the 
meter has been too much neglected, and deserves the 
earnest attention of those interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of the gas industry. It is to be feared that the 
supply of gas in the past, with some few notable excep- 
tions, has been conducted upon lines which are too con- 
servative to produce the best results. Gas companies 
have been too prone to wait, like Micawber, ‘‘ for some- 
thing to turn up,” in the shape of applications for gas 
supply—hardly dreaming of pushing the sale of gas before 
the public, in a similar manner to that followed in other 
commercial pursuits. In the majority of cases, the em- 
ployment of these methods means, to the commercial man, 
success ; their neglect, failure. Certainly, in more recent 
years, we have partially awakened to a sense of our duties 
and responsibilities, and with the assistance of our friend 
and opponent, electricity, have shown signs of progression 
in the right direction, but not nearly to the extent 
necessary. 

In the first place, it would perhaps be as well to consider 
for a moment, for what purpose do gas companies exist ? 
The shareholder’s answer might be expected to be “ for the 
making of profit.” This, no doubt, is the principal reason 
from a manufacturer’s point of view; but there are others 
equally important—viz., the supply of their commodity to 
the entire satisfaction of the purchaser, and the keeping of 
him fully acquainted with the means of utilizing it to the 
best advantage. If profit be the only aim and object of a 
dealer, then, unless he sells the best article he can produce, 
at a fairly remunerative rate only, and instructs his cus- 
tomers as to the proper use of the same, ill success will 
certainly result. 

Gas companies occupy an onerous position, inasmuch as 
they possess a monopoly for supplying the public with one 
of the most useful commodities known. But the tendency 
in the past has been to lose sight of the duty involved by 
the possession of such monopoly ; for with gas authorities 
—as in water, electricity, and other monopolies—there is 


| an important duty to perform to the public, which should 


be more generally recognized. 

It will be well to consider a few of the defects that exist 
under the present conditions of gas supply beyond the 
meter ; and here let it be understood that I am considering 
chiefly the supply of gas through ordinary meters. We 
are all aware that an improvement has taken place in one 
direction. I refer to the supply of gas through automatic 
meters, which system affords the gas company control of 
the internal fittings. In dealing with supply through 
ordinary meters, one of the principal defects of the present 
system is the fitting-up of premises indiscriminately by 
persons imperfectly trained in the theory and practice of 
gas-fitting work. If one only thinks of the abortions of 
gas-fittings and work seen on every hand, and in almost 
every house, of the incongruous and ridiculous methods 


| adopted, I venture to say that this part of the subject will 


| appeal to the feelings of every gas manager present. 


All 
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of us have had almost daily experience of the inconve- 
niences and difficulties caused by the brilliant display of 
want of knowledge on the part of the “‘ common or garden ” 
plumber, and, indeed, by persons who are. proud to call 
themselves gas-fitters, but who have, in reality, only just 
commenced to learn the merest rudiments of the art. 
often do we see old (and even new) houses and premises, 
fitted—save the word—with 4-inch or 3-inch lead piping, 


How | 


where it should be 43-inch or more; and this simply | 


thrown, as it were, on to the walls, and even then having 
more pockets in thana man’s suit of clothes. I have inmy 
mind, in dwelling upon this matter, several cases in point, 
among others being a terrace of twelve houses last rented 
at from £28 to £32 per annum, containing from eight to ten 
rcoms each, where the internal piping is only 4-inch from 


| 


departed? I contend that this condition of affairs must, 
and does, greatly hinder and embarrass the progress of a 
gas undertaking, and remains a bone of contention as 
between the gas authority and consumer—thus giving the 
Englishman full scope for the display of his well-known 
tendency of grumbling unreasonably, without troubling 
himself to make complaint to the proper authorities. 

Further, the employment of unskilled labour makes it 
very possible for explosions, and other accidents to occur, 
causing danger to life and property. 

Now, a word as to cooking-stoves. Figuratively speak- 
ing, there is ‘‘ something rotten in the state of Denmark” 
as regards this department. When one thinks of the 
needless amount of trouble and inconvenience caused by 


| the various and innumerable sizes, shapes, and designations 


the meter outlet, and the fittings are of the commonest | 
description; and yet the tenants of these houses expect | 
to be supplied with gas of the standard illuminating power, | 
| have, I venture to say, no two stoves made by different 


and grumble and make the gas manager’s lot anything 
but a happy one, because they cannot understand why 


their light is poor—arguing that as they are paying 2s. gd. | 


per 1000 cubic feet, they ought to have a better light. 


And from this piping are supplied chandeliers or brackets | 


in every room, and in several cases, gas-fires in bedrooms. 
Is it to be expected that a gas company can satisfy con- 
sumers when their fittings are of this description? No 
doubt the size of the pipe was decided upon by a parsi- 
monious plumber, who had contracted with the builder for 
the work at a low price, intending to reap his profit by 
keeping the cost down, to the permanent inconvenience of 
the consumer, and annoyance to the gas company. 

Again, in the fitting-up of two gas-fires in a certain con- 
sumer’s residence, no attention whatever was paid by the 
plumber (the matter being entirely ignored) to the question 
as to whether the chimneys beneath which the stoves were 
to be fixed, were subject to down-draught. The result, of 
course, was that the gas-stoves were condemned as being 
unhealthy, and creating an abominable stench. Our atten- 
tion was drawn to the complaint, and the fault remedied, 
to the delight of the consumer. 

One more instance will suffice, although many could be 
given, and doubtless still many more could be related by 
my audience, of such cases. A doctor had condemned 
gas-fires, in consequence of his adverse experience in the 
use of them. His complaint was that the fumes were 


| manner. 


| brackets, chandeliers, stoves, or what not. 


expelled into the room, thus rendering the atmosphere | 


unwholesome and unhealthy; and he had forbidden the 
use of them by his patients. He, however, in time, 
happened to meet the gas manager, and thereupon took 
advantage of the opportunity to condemn gas-stoves. But 
a few questions put by the manager elicited the fact that 
the stoves were wrongly fixed, and the department under- 
took to put them right. The fault lay, as usual, with the 
plumber, who had fixed the stoves minus a flue pipe, which 
fact, of course, explains the reason of the ‘“‘ unwholesome 
atmosphere.” Needless to say, the complaint was cured, 
and the doctor paid the fee. 

Another defect in the present system of gas supply is the 
lack of periodical examination of fittings. Consider the 
question of burners. How many gas consumers are there 
who are possessed of burners calculated to give the best 
possible results, from both a light-giving and economical 
point of view? Are not the great majority of consumers 
attracted by a momentary impulse to buy their burners 
without any knowledge of the results to be obtained there- 
from? This helplessness and ignorance are only what might 
beexpected under the present régime ; andit is high time that 
the innocent consumer should be protected and advised by 
those who are capable of doing so. And, to my mind, the 
most reliable adviser would be the.representative of the gas 
authority. At present, at the time of purchase, the con- 
sumers are satisfied with the recommendations of the seller, 
and are, in nine cases out of ten, after buying a cheap and 
nasty class of burner, disappointed with their purchase. 
Then, assuming that in the first place, the burners were the 
best that could be obtained, how seldom are they examined 
or cleaned, and how often do the consumers hurl strong 
epithets at the long-suffering gas company—never for one 
moment considering whether the blame does not lie at their 
own doors? Is it not a fact that in every gas manager’s 
experience, that most burners have been so long in use 
that their age cannot be gauged? And isit not alsoa fact, 
that every gas manager can relate instances of burners 


having been in use for many years after their efficiency had 


of stoves made by different manufacturers, one is driven to 
the conclusion that the sooner the whole system is altered 
and improved upon, the better for all concerned. We 


makers, and let out by us at the same annual rental, which 
are alike as regards price, dimensions, and even con- 
venience. The outcome of this is, that it is very difficult 
to fix the quarterly rental in a proper and equitable 
Neither can we, as in the case of meters and 
other fittings, adopt standard dimensions and outlets to 


| suit each size of stove, which I think is a matter of great 


importance. The defects I have pointed out will perhaps 
be sufficient to show that the conditions existing beyond 
the meter are not what they should be ; there being, indeed, 
ample room for improvement. 

We now have to consider in what way these faults can 
be remedied ; and to commence with, I will deal with the 
internal fitting up of houses, &c., whether it relates to 
There are 
several methods which are improvements upon the present 
system, and which are, in my opinion, essential to the 
welfare and prosperity of the gas industry generally. In 
the first place, it should be compulsory for all master 
plumbers or others undertaking gas-fitting work, to pass a 
proper examination, showing their competency to execute 
such work in an efficient manner. Every master plumber 
or gasfitter should be responsible for defective workman- 
ship, and should obtain a certificate from the gas engineer 
before being released from such responsibility —such gas 
engineer, or his deputy, being obliged, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, to make the necessary inspection. No doubt this is 
a new departure, and one which would entail extra ex- 
penditure; but I believe that it is one which would well 
repay the gas company, by reason of the satisfaction given 
to consumers in their more efficient use of gas. 

Another improvement which I would advocate is the 
systematic*inspection of all pipes, fittings, stoves, gas- 
engines and burners, by the gas authorities, in order to 
ascertain the condition thereof, and when necessary, to 
advise the consumer as to repairs or renewals. Should it 
be found necessary after this inspection to overhaul the 
fittings, &c., the gas authority would find it to their best 
interest to undertake this class of work, as by doing so, 
they would have personal and intimate knowledge of the 
manner in which consumers were using the gas, whether 
economically or otherwise, or whether the supply was 
sufficient for the purposes of the consumer. I have, of 
course, in my mind the necessity of charging for such 
work as this; but I am strongly of opinion that there 
should be only a very moderate profit made upon the work 
done or materials supplied. 

I have very little doubt that if every gas company or 
corporation undertook the sale and fixing of all articles 
required in the use of gas, which are recognized as being 
of areliable and useful nature, not only would their revenue 
increase, but I venture to say that the results would 
exceed expectation. Therefore, why should those gas 
authorities who have not already adopted this system (and 
there are many ), delay in doing so, when a good dividend 
or income lies at their door? Perhaps one reason is that 
many managers are too much controlled by their executive 
in these matters; but at the same time, a manager’s duties 
are to advise that executive as to ways and means, and 
he should leave no stone unturned until his advice (if 
legitimate) be taken. 

In addition to the sale of goods, the question of hire and 
hire-purchase may with advantage be considered. The 
system of hiring and hire-purchase of gas cookers, heating 
stoves, and fittings, should be put into practice. Up to 
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the present, the usual method has been to simply hire out 
stoves, &c.; too little consideration having been given to 
hire-purchase. ‘There are instances of cases where hire- 
purchase is practised, but these are the exceptions, rather 
than the rule. 

Each of these systems I have advocated would increase 
the demand for gas, and add another step towards the 
success of the undertakings in which we are all so much 


interested. I will now conclude with a brief summary of 
the points raised in this paper. They may be classed as 
follows :— 


1. Only certified master plumbers or gas-fitters to be 
authorized to do gas-fitting work. 

2. The periodical inspection of all gas-fittings by the gas 
authorities. 

3. The standardizing of cooking-stoves, 

4. The general adoption by gas companies of the sale 
and fitting of gas engines, stoves, &c., and the 
hire and hire purchase of cookers, and other 
eligible gas appliances ; also the hire-purchase of 
gas-fires, 


It should not be concluded that these suggestions will 
entail unnecessary expense, and therefore should be shunned 
on the assumption that the “‘ game is not worth the candle.” 
We shall have a more uphill fight in the future than in the 
past to hold our position; and it therefore behoves us to 
use every practicable means in our power to further this 
object. I am sure if what I suggest were to be carried 
out, gas undertakings would reap a considerable reward, 
and secure the goodwill of their clients, which is certainly 
a “‘consummation devoutly to be wished.” 


<_—— 





The Gas Question in Paris.—This matter was alluded to in the 
“Journal des Débats” last Wednesday. On the previous day 
the subject was again brought up in the Municipal Council; 
a member proposing that an arrangement should be made with 
the Gas Company whereby the charge for gas might be reduced 
without waiting for the expiration of the concession. Nothing, 
however, came of it. The majority merely passed a rather 
vague resolution inviting the Prefect to settle with the Com- 
pany “the details of the conditions according to which the 
city should be supplied.” This amounts to nothing ; so that the 
Parisian will continue to pay twice as much for gas as inhabi- 
tants of other European capitals. But the Municipal Council 
will have made a show of doing something; and this is all it 
wished to do, 


Utilization of the Natural Gas at Heathfield.—The natural gas 
discovered about three years ago at Heathfield Station, and 
described by Mr. C. Dawson, F.G.S., to the Geological Society 
last year, is now being utilized to light the station, with the aid 
of Welsbach burners. On Saturday, the 24th ult., the Tun- 
bridge Wells and Eastbourne Natural History Societies, and a 
numerous company, visited the station, when Mr. lawson gave 
some particulars as to the find, and said he believed the lighting 
of the station was the first practical application of natural gas in 
England. Ever since the discovery, the strong pressure at 
which the gas issued from the ground has been continuous. The 
effect of the gas with various burners was shown in the engine- 
room of the pumping-station; those on the Denayrouze system 
giving an extremely brilliant light. A small balloon was filled 
with the gas, and, on being liberated, rose rapidly, and travelled 
at a great pace. The gas is lighter than that made from coal. 


The North of England Gas Managers’ Association and Work- 
men’s Insurance.—Our readers are aware that the Committee 
of the above-named Association have taken up the subject of 
workmen’s insurance, with the result that, by a combination of 
Gas Companies and Local Authorities in the district covered by 
the Association, insurance up to about £125,000 in wages was 
effected last year at the rate of gs. 6d. per cent. net. ‘Ihe 
matter, it will be remembered, came before the members at 
their meeting in April, when the Honorary Secretary (Mr. J. H. 
Penney) reported upon certain negotiations which had taken 
place with the Insurance Company with the view of obtaining a 
reduction of this figure. He has had a further interview with 
the representative of the Company; and the result has been 
that they have consented to reduce their rate for the ensuing 
twelve months to the very low figure of 5s. per cent. This 
substantial concession has not been obtained at any sacrifice 
of the security; the stability and strong financial position of the 
Company being beyond question. As the Association have been 
met in this fair and friendly way, Mr. Penney thinks the fact 
should be recognized in an endeavour to secure for the Com- 
pany as large an influx of business as possible through Gas 
Companies and Local Authorities owning gas-works. He is 
making known, by a circular addressed to the parties imme- 
diately concerned, the result he has achieved; and possibly 
— may be sent to other gas companies. In any event, he 
will be pleased to supply them on application being sent to him 
at the Gas Offices, South Shields. 





ESSAYS, COMMENTARIES, AND, REVIEWS. 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 63.) 
Tue Stock Exchange had a very quiet time last week so far as 
fresh business was concerned, it being account week, and the 
house moreover being closed on Saturday. But although prices 
were on this account not strongly supported, yet the tendency 


was distinctly more favourable. The oppressive uneasiness pro- 
ceeding from the position of affairs in France and in the Tranus- 
vaal had given way to calmer views, and things generally became 
firmer. Somewhat oddly, the gilt-edged group were the flattest. 
Consols, which changed hands at 108 on Monday, were done 
repeatedly at 107} on Friday. Corporation stocks, too, were 
knocked down by the cheap figure fixed by the London County 
Council for their new issue. The Money Market went through 
its usual phases at the close of a half year, a sharp temporary 
demand to be followed this week by pronounced relaxation of the 
stress. The Gas Market had as quiet a week as it has had for 
some time past ; business being of the most moderate proportions. 
There was not enough to afford any indication of a general ten- 
dency. Variations in price are few; and the ups and downs are 
pretty evenly balanced. The engrossing event of the week— 
viz., the rejection by the Lords of The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany’s further capital Bill—came too late on Friday to move the 
market. But weakness had already affected the Company’s 
issues; and the ordinary, maximum, and preference had each 
receded a point. South Metropolitan was quiet and without any 
show of strength, opening and closing at 135. Commercial, 
however, was strong; and the old stock gained a couple of 
points. A few transactions only were marked in the Suburban 
and Provincial group without change. Tottenham and Edmon- 
ton reconstructed stocks have come back into quotation; and 
Sheffields, though not marked officially, appear entitled to a 
higher quotation. The Continental Companies shared the 
general torpor; and their figures stood unchanged. Among the 
remoter undertakings, Ottoman had a further advance. Busi- 
ness in the Water Companies was extremely limited; and no 
changes of quotation occurred except those referable to ex-div. 
corrections. These, however, almost without exception, are 
favourable to the undertakings; fractional adjustments wherever 
involved being on their side. 

The daily operations may be briefly summed up. On Monday 
and Tuesday, there was very quiet business without any change 
in quotations. On Wednesday, the only move was an advances 
of in Ottoman. On Thursday, there was a shade more activity 
in Gaslights; all three stocks receding 1. On Friday, the only 
feature was an advance of 2 in Commercial old; and on Satur- 
day, the Exchange was shut. 





a a 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 








The City of London Electric Lighting Company on their Defence—The Legal 
Question—A Fallacious Manchester Water-Power Scheme. 


TueE City of London Electric Lighting Company are not in the 
least disposed to take their punishment “lying down.” It is 
possible that their pluck in this regard will win them more 


respect from the men of the City, who are of a fighting race, than 
they have hitherto enjoyed as a business firm. The Directors 
of the Company have circulated among the shareholders a 
statement relating to the general position. The Board of Trade, 
having decided to grant a Provisional Order to the Cnharing 
Cross Company, naturally incur the condemnation of the Direc- 
tors of the City of LondonCompany. Nothing will be spared in 
opposing the confirmation of this Order by Parliament. This is 
matter of course; butthere is not much hope that Parliament in 
its present mood will accede to the wishes of a monopolist Com- 
pany. The Directors state, for the information of the share- 
holders, that ‘‘it is the almost invariable practice of the Board 
of Trade to refuse an Order if the local authority objects; and 
it is practically certain that they would not have granted an 
Order in the present instance if the Corporation of the City of 
London had opposed. The Corporation did not oppose, and 
have therefore broken their contract whereby they bound them- 
selves, so far as they were able, to give this Company the exclu- 
sive right of private lighting for twenty-one years,” This is a very 
plausible way of putting the case ; but it will not satisfy anybody. 
It will be remembered that Sir Courtenay Boyle, in his report on 
the City lighting, was careful to base his opinion upon general 
principles, These are not touched by the statement of the 
Directors of the City of London Company, who apparently 
intend to rely upon the much-discussed contracts, the validity 
of which has been impugned. 

Sir Courtenay Boyle made short work of the contracts in 
question, which he declined to recognize as conferring any 
monopoly of private lighting upon the City Company. Inas- 
much as the Corporation, who made these contracts through 
the Commissioners of Sewers, did not possess such a right 
themselves, it is difficult to see how they could have given it 
away. Asa matter of fact, all that the Corporation contracted 
to do was to grant exclusive rights of private lighting ‘so far as 
they were able to doso.” The Directors of the City Company 
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argue that this engagement bound the Corporation to “ actively 
oppose” the grant of an Order to any other Company. It is 
admitted by the Board of Trade that the Corporation were 
unable to consent to any of the competing applications, having 
regard to these same agreements. What constitutes the differ- 
ence between the withholding of consent by a local authority 
and the active opposition of such an authority to the grant of 
an Order, it would be hard to define. So far as the Board 
of Trade are concerned, there is no difference. The matter 
can only come from the Board in the form of an application to 
dispense with the consent of the local authority, as provided in 
section 1 of the Electric Lighting Act, 1888. This was precisely 
the form in which the question came before Sir Courtenay 
Boyle, who advised that the consent of the local authority 
should be dispensed with in the case of the application of the 
Charing Cross Company, on the ground that the terms offered 
by this Company were the best available in the circumstances. 
The latest phase of the legal question is that the City of 
London Company have commenced proceedings in the Chancery 
Division against the Corporation for a declaration that the 
electric lighting agreements are valid and existing. The ordi- 
nary course would have been for the Corporation to have taken 
steps to annul the contracts; but what they have done is to 


. empower their Streets Committee to defend the action “ unless 


the Company are prepared to make such terms as regards 
efficiency and cost as would confer greater benefits on the con- 
sumers and ratepayers, and thereby enable any invalidity of 
such contracts to be removed, if necessary, by a fresh agree- 
ment.” We quote from ‘*The Times” report of the meeting 
of the Court of Common Council last Thursday. This decision 
of the Court does not strike one as either dignified or just. If 
the agreements are null and void, they are so in virtue of a law 
passed in the interest of public policy; and the consequence 
is sufficiently obvious. The suggestion of bargaining over the 
legal aspect of the case is not a pleasant one. The straight- 
forward course would have been for the Corporation to have 
taken the necessary steps to rid themselves of an engagement 
which was regarded as wrongfully made, and so have resumed 
their liberty to make any others that might appear expedient in 
the circumstances, 

An admirable report upon a project for utilizing the wasted 
water power of the Manchester Corporation reservoirs at 
Longdendale for the generation of electricity to be distributed in 
the city, has been made to the Corporation by Dr. A. B. W. 
Kennedy. It is extremely refreshing to meet with so strong a 
specimen of engineering criticism as we have in this masterly 
disquisition upon a proposal which belongs to an order of sugges- 
tions eminently calculated to engage popular favour. Time and 
again one sees in the newspapers, and hears from lecture plat- 
forms, lamentations over the waste of ‘‘ natural forces” in this 
country. Amateurs of engineering are always clamouring for 
the ‘utilization ’’°—blessed word !—of water power, or tidal 
power, or the heat of the sun, or the weight of the rainfall, 
which according to their fancy ought to be put to work some- 
how. The Longdendale project had a certain flavour of obvious- 
ness which captivated the non-engineering intelligence of those 
who had seen the big flow of compensation water running down 
the valley. Why not make this idle stream do something useful 
before letting it go to the millowners lower down the valley ? 
Dr. Kennedy handles the suggestion with almost exaggerated 
respect ; but the moment he begins to state the facts, it transpires 
that there is nothing in it, Water-works for the supply of towns 
are not hydraulic power generating stations. It is open to any- 
body to argue that the two purposes might be combined. Pos- 
sibly, in some instances; but, as a matter of fact, it has never 
been done. At Longdendale, as in connection with the Vyrnwy 
supply to Liverpool, there is undoubtedly a complete disregard 
of the value of the kinetic force of falling water; but this is un- 
avoidable, Apart from the consideration of the paramount 
claims of the water consumers, however, the available hydraulic 
power of the Longdendale waste water is small. It is valued 
by Dr. Kennedy at from 300 to 420 kilowatts delivered in Man- 
chester—less than 500-horse power. When it is understood 
from the report what the necessary works for securing this 
result would cost, the veriest tyro must agree that the “ utiliza- 
tion” of the hydraulic power of Longdendale is chimerical. 
The way in which Dr. Kennedy has given the Manchester public 
this demonstration of the fallacy of the idea suggested to him, 
is mcst valuable as a contribution towards the prevention of 
possible future imposture on the same lines. We have in this 
country no Niagara, nor even a Rhone; but so long as our coal 
holds out, natural hydraulic power will not be wanted. 


a> 
a 


Award of the Prize for the Essay on Sulphate of Ammonia.— 
The circumstances under which the Sulphate of Ammonia Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. W. G. Blagden is Chairman, offered, about 
this time last year, a prize of 500 guineas for the best essay on 
“The Utility of Sulphate of Ammonia in Agriculture,” will be 
in the recollection of our readers. There were 73 essays sent 
in; and the Judges—Mr. J. Bowen-Jones, of Shrewsbury, and 
Dr. J. A. Voelcker, of London—have awarded the prize to Mr. 
James Muir, M.R.A.C., formerly Professor at the Royal Agri- 
cultural College, Cirencester, subsequently at the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, and at present Instructor in Agriculture to the 
Somerset County Council. 








MUTUAL SCHEMES UNDER THE COMPENSATION ACT. 





WE have already expressed satisfaction at the reference made 
by Mr. Stewart, in his address to The Gas Institute, to the fact 
that much of the alarm originally felt by many employers at the 
possible burden imposed upon them by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act has proved—as we have always contended it 
would prove—to have been unfounded; and we are glad to 
think that the ‘ bogey ” which not a few managers constructed 
out of the provisions of the measure, by the liberal use of a vivid 
imagination, is gradually fading from their vision. Believing 
this to be the case, we feel the present to be a favourable 
occasion to urge upon gas managers generally the advantages 
of meeting the obligations of the Act by adopting a certified 
mutual scheme (in accordance with section 3), instead of con- 
tinuing to pay the rates which, taking advantage of the semi- 
panic caused by the passing of the Act, the Insurance Companies 
have imposed upon employers. We purposely do not speak of 
‘contracting out,” because such agreements between masters 
and men as are permitted under the section named are only in 
the nature of alternative methods of securing to the men the 
benefits, or the equivalent of the benefits, of the Act, and donot 
in any way relieve the employer of his obligations. Moreover 
the phrase recalls the controversy which wrecked the measure 
introduced by Mr. Asquith, and which, although quite irrelevant 
to the provisions of the existing Act, might, if it were by any 
means revived, render it more difficult to secure the adoption by 
the men of a mutual scheme. 

We are provided with a further reason, if any be needed, for 
referring to the subject afresh, in the existence of a ‘‘ new fact” 
—to borrow a phrase from the French Courts. The Act pro- 
vides, as we need perhaps scarcely remind our readers, that any 
scheme proposed to be substituted for its provisions must be 
certified by the Registrar of Friendly Societies before it can be 
of effect. The “new fact” to which we refer isthe publication, 
since the Act came into operation (which was just a twelve- 
month ago last Saturday), of a book by the Registrar himself 
(** Provident Societies, &c.,” by E. W. Brabrook, C.B.), in which 
he devotes a chapter to this question of mutual schemes under 


| the Compensation Act, and expounds his view of the duties 


imposed upon him with respect thereto. We do not think that 
many of those managers who have insured their undertakings 
against the liabilities imposed by the Act are aware of the very 
broad interpretation which is put upon the section in point by 
the Registrar, and which the statute was obviously intended to 
bear by those responsible forits framing. The essential wording 
of section 3 is as follows :— 


If the Registrar of Friendly Societies, after taking steps to ascertain 
tae views of the employer and workmen, certifies that any scheme of 
compensation, benefit, or insurance for the workmen of an employer in 
any employment, whether or not such scheme includes other employers 
and their workmen, is on the whole not less favourable to the general 
body of workmen and their dependents than the provisions of this Act, 
the employer may, until the certificate is revoked, contract with any 
of those workmen that the provisions of the scheme shall be substituted 
for the provisions of this Act. 


This, Mr. Brabrook explains in his book (p. 124), means that the 
employer and his men may mutually agree to substitute for the 
benefits set out in the schedules to the Act, other benefits, “as, 
for example, a general system of life assurance for the assurance 
against death by accident, a general system of sick pay for pro- 
vision against disablement by accident, or a system of pensions 
or of medical relief for the benefits of the Act generally. Insuch 
case, it has to be shown that the benefits provided out of the 
employer’s contribution are equivalent to those of the Act, and 
that the workmen’s contribution is not more than is necessary 
to provide the other benefits.” He further states (p. 128) that 
‘‘ the discretion left to the Registrar isso absolute and so uncon- 
trolled that it would be open to him to take any surrounding 
circumstances into consideration ; but it will probably be wise 
for him in general to restrict himself to the question of actual 
financial equivalents.” What does this mean? Nothing more 
nor less than that, if an employer have already adopted a 
system of pensioning his men when past work, or of contributing 
to their maintenance when sick or disabled, or of doing both, 
then, if he choose to merge previously existing arrangements into 
a general scheme under the Compensation Act, acceptable to 
the men and satisfactory to the Registrar, the additional burden 
imposed upon him by the Actis reduced to merely the difference, 
if any, between the estimated cost of its scheduled benefits and 
the cost which the existing arrangements were to him prior to the 
passing of the Act. In other words, the Act need not, and was 
not designed to, impose onerous obligations upon good employers 
in addition to all that they had previously been doing, of their 
own free will and wise policy, for the benefit of their men. It 
merely fixed the standard; and no employer is obliged to do 
more than, if necessary, level his system up to it. 

The first argument, then, in favour of a mutual scheme is 
that, by any other arrangement, a just employer, unless he be 
prepared to take the very serious and probably disastrous step 
of withdrawing all support previously given to schemes instituted 
for the benefit of his men, will b2 paying more than the Legis- 
lature ever intended him to pay. This argument surely needs 
no pressing. A further important consideration is that the 
existence of such a friendly arrangement is eminently calculated 
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to promote amicable relations between employers and employed ; 
the provision of compensation being automatic—a matter of 
course, not of contention—all the friction, not to speak of the 
expense, of litigation is avoided. Nothing is more fruitful of 
bad blood than constant litigation over trivial amounts. The 
master perhaps is only anxious to avoid prejudicing himself by 
admitting a small but doubtful claim, whereas the men take it 
as a manifestation of a hostile or mean spirit ; and bad blood, we 
need scarcely add, is as productive of mischief in the members 
of a company as in those of the human body. We have recently 
emphasized the value of Works’ Benefit Societies in promoting 
good feeling between masters and men; and where such 
Societies already exist, they will generally provide a convenient 
basis for a scheme of compensation. Where no such Society 
has been instituted, the introduction of a mutual scheme under 
the Act would provide a good opportunity for creating such a 
bond between the men and their employment. The mutual- 
scheme plan of meeting the liabilities of the Act further possesses 
the only advantage that can be claimed for that of insurance— 
namely, that of fixing the annual liability of the employer, instead 
of the liability remaining an uncertain amount, which may be 
for one year a practically negligible, for another year an almost 
ruinous, figure. 

As against the plan of effecting insurance against the liabilities 
for compensation by means of a third party, we would also urge 
that, not only is it desirable that the revenue of a company 
should be divided between the workmen, the staff, and the share- 
holders, and should not, if there be an alternative, go to swell 
the profits of insurance offices (who always take care to be on 
the safe side), but, further, that it is most undesirable that a 
Company should hand over their injured workmen to an outside 
party, over whom they have little or no control, and who, by the 
constant and vexatious contesting of claims might bring the 
Company into unmerited bad odour with their men. We hope 
that an increasing number of undertakings will be found imita- 
ting the example of the South Metropolitan Company (who 
instituted a scheme before the Act.came into force) as we are 
assured that they will, thereby, find their profit in the increased 
loyalty and goodwill of their men, even if they do not save in 
obvious pounds, shillings, and pence. 


_—— 
—_— 


A FRENCH TREATISE ON COAL GAS. 


ALTHOUGH the physical processes by which ordinary coal is con- 
verted into gas are at the present time the same as they werein 
the early days of the gas industry, it is the merest truism to say 
that great changes have taken place in the appliances by which 
these processes are carried into effect. Glancing over the past 


decade only, one sees, for example, that important improvements 
have been made in the equipment and management of the retort- 
house. The extended use of machinery for dealing with the raw 








material and the solid residual product of its distillation has | 


superseded the brute force which was at one time the only means 
available for handling them ; while the adoption of the automatic 
retort has further lightened the labour and reduced the expense 
of stoking. A compact little water-gas plant forms a useful 
stand-by to the manager in case of emergency or as a permanent 
auxiliary in gas making. Outside the works, the finished pro- 
duct, although still mainly employed for its illuminating property, 


even ten years ago. 


| production of motive power. 
is much more largely used for its heating power now than it was | Proper oe te ih; teat ee ee Ss es ee 
In view of these changes, it is only in the | 


natural course of things that manuals dealing with the gas | 


industry—and, indeed, with any other—should be carefully re- 


contents brought as nearly abreast of the times as the exigencies 
of the press will allow. If such revision is called for in the short 
space of time we are now considering, it must be far more neces- 
sary in the case of alonger period. It was probably aconviction 
that the ‘ Manual of Lighting and Heating by Gas” which was 
published by M. Mulo in Paris in 1869 ought to be submitted to 
the process above alluded to, if it was to justify its title, that led 
to this task being undertaken. The gentleman selected for the 
purpose was M. Bancelin, formerly a scholar at the Polytechnic 
School in Paris, and at one time an officer in the works of the 
Paris Gas Company. He has corrected, enlarged, and entirely 


recast the original work; and the result of his labours has lately | 


appeared in two volumes, forming part of the Encyclopédie-Roret 
issued from the above-named publishing house.* They are small 
in size (6 in. by 3? in.), and consist of 536 and 446 pages respec- 
tively ; the text being illustrated by 322 diagrams. 

M. Bancelin explains in his preface that he has excluded 
from the work all descriptions of appliances which have gone 
out of use, and therefore have only an historical interest, in 
order to make way for new matter. This was a very judicious 
excision. Why overburden a book with descriptions of plant 
which has become obsolete? A few pages suffice to give the 
reader an outline of the invention and development of gas in 
France, England, and Germany ; and then the author takes up 
the study of coals and the routine of a gas-works. In connec- 
tion with the classification of coals, a useful table drawn up by 








*** Nouveau Manuel Complet de 1’Eclairage et du Chauffige au Gaz. 
Traité Elémentaire et Pratique. Suivi de l'Aide-Mémoire de I’[ngénieur- 
Gazier, par M. Magnier.” Nouvelle édition, corrigée, augmentée et entitre- 
ment refondue. Par E, Bancelin. Paris: L. Mulo; 1899. 





M. Regnault, giving the actual composition of the combustible 
as shown by direct analysis, and its composition when the ash 
has been deducted, is reproduced. The analysis of coals is next 
treated; and then the author comes to the products obtained 
in the manufacture of gas. He shows how gas is analyzed, and 
discusses the causes of its light-giving power. Coming back 
to raw material, he devotes the next 200 pages of his book to 
retorts, retort-settings, generator furnaces, stoking machinery, 
heating by tar, and pyrometry ; but we do not see any mention 
of the De Brouwer and other systems for the conveyance of 
materials. This portion of the text is illustrated by no fewer 
than 79 diagrams, The subject of condensation is afterwards 
treated; and then some observations are offered on the various 
types of exhausters. The next chapter is on purification— 
materials being first dealt with, then appliances and their con- 
stituent parts, and finally their manipulation and the treat- 
ment of the spent material. A short chapter follows on station 
meters; and the rest of the first volume is occupied with the 
subject of the construction of tanks and gasholders—the con- 
cluding pages being devoted to brief descriptions of the Gadd 
and Mason and Pease systems of guiding. 

Having traced the gas to the holder, M. Bancelin gives in his 
second volume a description of the appliances used in connec- 
tion with its distribution and consumption. The first chapter 
is on pressure registers and regulators, governors, anti-fluc- 
tuators, &c. This is followed by one on taps and valves, 
syphons, mains and their location, the attachment of branches, 
the detection and prevention of leakage, and other matters 
strictly relating to distribution. We have now reached the con- 
sumer’s premises, and the author next occupies himself with 
burners. Having briefly indicated the principle of the bunsen 
burner, he discusses the theory of combustion, and describes 
the various kinds of ordinary and high-power burners. M. 
Bandsept’s recuperative system, as embodied in his ‘ Gaso- 
Multiplex ” lamp, is noticed; as are also the Sellon and Clamond 
burners. A short description of the Welsbach, Denayrouze, 
and albo-carbon burners closes the chapter. An interesting 
account follows of consumers’ meters; including those of the 
prepayment class, the mechanism of which is shown by diagrams. 
Photometry is the next subject considered ; the chapter closing 
with a short account of the pentane standard of Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, which the author thinks materially helps forward the 
adoption of an international standard of light. The succeeding 
chapter contains a few general details on the construction of 
gas-works; and then the various materials cther than coal 
employed in the production of gas are considered, Oil is 
first taken, and Taylor’s process described; then we come to 


| mineral oil, heavy gas oil, tar, water, acetylene, wood, and peat. 


More than a dozen pages and six illustrations (one show- 
ing an arrangement of Lowe plant) are devoted to water gas. 
The physical and chemical properties, dangers, mode of pre- 
paration, and net cost of acetylene are concisely set forth; the 
production of gas from wood, peat, and Boghead is dealt with; 
and this chapter ends with some observations on the carbura- 
tion of gas. The next three chapters are on the subject of coke 
and the machinery for breaking and preparing it for the con. 
sumer, the treatment of ammoniacal liquor, and the distillation 
of tar; illustrations of the apparatus being given. The final 
chapters deal with the use of gas for cooking, heating, and the 
This closes the subject-matter 


memoranda for gas engineers and managers, collected and 
arranged by M. Magnier. 
The foregoing is simply an indication of the scope of the 


vised at periods not too far removed from each other, and the | book; the accuracy of the contents being only ascertainable in 


actual use. It will be gathered therefrom, however, that an 
endeavour has been made to bring the work up to date. As the 
two volumes under notice are part of a collection of manuals 
constituting an encyclopedia of arts and sciences, they had 
necessarily to conform to the rest insiz2 and style. Otherwise, 
although agreeing with the aphorism of a certain classical 
scholar, now gone to his rest, that “‘a great book is frequently a 
great evil,” we think the pages might with advantage have been 
a little larger, and the books would have gained in dignity by 
having stiff instead of only paper covers. However, these are 
but details ; and it must be acknowledged that both text and 
illustrations are very clearly printed, 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——_ 
THE REVIVAL OF APPRENTICESHIP. 





An important, but hitherto hardly noticed aspect of the muni- 
cipal employment of labour appears in connection with a report 
to the Technical Education Board. of the London County 
Council on the Building Trades. The special object of the 
inquiry which formed the basis of the report was to obtain 
evidence and make suggestions regarding the existing facilities 
for enabling artisans in the building trades to obtain a good 
technical instruction in their handicraft. It is a familiar com- 
plaint on all hands that good craftsmen are growing scarcer 
every day; while those who are available are so ‘‘ independent” 
that a foreman dare not speak tothem. It is not that the wages 
offered are insufficient to attract men; on the contrary, the pay 


| is only too good, inasmuch as the habitual losing of “ quarters” 


| is no privatioa. 


Oaths other hand, the whole of the gigantic 
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School Board system of.London and the large towns appears to 
be an agency for the manufacture of inferior clerks; the most 
promising lads being kept at school just long enough to acquire 
a distaste for manual labour. 
the lack of competent: handicraftsmen, outside the last sugges- 
tion, is afforded by the general abandonment, in recent times, 
of the apprenticeship system. This fact of the existing situation 
appears to be granted on all hands. But, as is not unusual, 
when one begins to inquire the reason for the fact, the response 
is not quite what might have been expected. Employers of 
labour all deplore the decline of the apprenticeship system, 
with the consequent scarcity of thoroughly trained artisans. 
But the first delinquents in this regard are the employers them- 
selves, especially in large centres of industry. Of late years, 
the owners of the largest shops have been averse to taking 


apprentices, on the ground that the boys did not pay. The | 


policy thus initiated by the masters was picked up by the Trade 
Unions, especially of the trades in which the apprentices did 
pay, with the result that the system of apprenticeship was worn 
away at both ends. 

The reason given by the employers in the building trades for 
objecting to apprentices is that, in London especially, the very 
large establishment expenses connected with a builder’s work- 
shop render it imperative that every bench and working room 
in the place should be most productively employed. Therefore 
none but the very best men can be allowed to work in the shops. 
Furthermore, in London and the largest towns, the tendency 
is for the large builder to become a general contractor. His 
establishment is one of many branches, every one of which 
must be of the highest efficiency if he is to keep his business 


going. He cannot afford the trouble and loss of having hands | 


in training—perhaps for somebody else to employ at a full 
profit. 
builder cannot find room for any but the best workmen he can 
get. Consequently, the town employer recruits his people from 


Country shops still take apprentices; but when the full-fledged 


workmen emerges from the chrysalis, or ‘‘improver” stage, if he | 
| of water power to increase the pressure of gas at the point of 


has anything in him he flies to London or some other centre. 
This course of procedure is not self-sustaining. By degrees 


the old-fashioned country shops, where a young man can learn | 
all that goes to the making of a thorough tradesman, are vanish- | 


ing. Thecountry employers cannot compete for the big country | 
| gestion that a gas supply, whether intended for intensified 


jobs with the omnivorous town contractor, who has machinery 
and everything else convenient for doing work cheaply. Who 
is going to train workmen for the big contractors, who expect 
to find men totheir hand, ready made? Wages will not evoke 
men. And now that the general contractor is, in his turn, being 
supplanted by the municipal department, whither is the appren- 
tice to betake himself? This is the question. Nobody wants 
to train learners of trades, except in some where the learner, 
while he is becoming expert, is still a source of profit to his 
employer. But in the latter case the Trade Union steps in; 
because the full-rate man naturally objects to the unlimited 
competition of youngsters who are almost as expert as himself, 


while receiving learners’ pay. The Trade Unions will not have | 


boys’ workshops if they can help it. 

The exigencies of modern industrial life, as realized in com- 
petitive trading, put a heavy premium on maximum efficiency. 
Thus for twenty of the best years of his life the workman is in 
high request. 


want either the beginning or the ending of his working life- 
time. If the ideal of municipal employment is to be that of 
setting a good example to other employers, the revival of the 
apprenticeship system, or something like it, must be one of its 
developments, and old-age pensions another, The inducement 


of profit-sharing is forbidden to municipal workers; but good | 


industrial training to begin with, fair play to go on with, and 
ample provision for declining years to end with, constitute a 
fair equivalent for the other prizes of industry. The municipal 
employer must evidently be prepared with a different labour 
policy from that of the individual employer, supposing, for the 


sake of argument, that the latter is bound by economical con- | 


siderations to the rule of favouring maximum efficiency. 
Hitherto, nothing proposed as an alternative to apprentice- 
ship has proved satisfactory. Immense sums of money are spent 
upon polytechnic and other classes for imparting so-called tech- 
nical education to working lads, with little or no tangible result. 
This is partly because the survival of the old idea that schooling 
should enable a youth to improve himself—meaning to fit himself 


for some other and, in popular acceptation, superior employ- | 


ment. The British pedagogic mind has hardly yet grasped the 
notion that a young joiner or gas-fitter may need help, not to 
get out of his occupation, but to perfect himself in the practice 
of it. There is a theoretical side to all handicrafts, which ought 
to be competent to supply the inquiring mind with the why and 
the wherefore of all the tricks ed dodges, the “ rules-of-thumb,” 
and so forth, which a lad may pick up in the workshop. Buta 
trade can only be learnt by really working at it. Meanwhile, the 
smallest amount of sound theoretical instruction ought to be 
worth acquiring, for the sake of the quickened intelligence which 
usually results from it. One must not expect a polytechnic class 
to produce a good gas-fitter, able to earn his money; but one 
would look for a quicker perception of what is wanted to make 
a good job on the part of a man who had attended a class, 


The most obvious explanation of | 


Working always at the highest pressure, the town master | 
| interesting method of working the Somzée-Greyson intensified 


the country, where the desire to learn a trade still persists. | gaslight by the aid of Mr. J. Keith's water-motor. 


But the workman is not only a producer, he is | 
also, and first and last, a man; and the employer does not | 


| 
| In any revival of the apprenticeship system, those who under- 
| take the work should bear in mind that in the old order there 
| were many stupidities, and there was also much waste of time. 
Lads were put to do the drudgery which machines do much 
| better nowadays; and they hada great deal of “ fagging” to 
| perform which might well be dispensed with. Taking all things 
into consideration, the responsible head of a great municipal 
| workshop, such as the gas-works or the water-works, should be 
| glad to get his young hands direct from school, and train them 
according to his own rules. There might be a system of trade 
scholarships (to use an inappropriate jumble of words for the 
sake of clearness of meaning), open to deserving boys from the 
local elementary schools, and tenable first at the polytechnic 
| and afterwards at the municipal works. It would not be at all 
impossible for a gas company of importance to follow the same 
system. Employment subsequently in the same service need 
not bea sine quad non. Putting a good, honest trade in a lad’s 
hands would be sufficient recompense in most cases; for, what- 
| ever else may be true of human progress, it is certainly as true 
as ever that “ By hammer and hand, All arts do stand.” 
| | We need not go for the present into the vexatious question of 
| the tendency of Trade Unions to degrade handicrafts to the 
level of the least efficient workers, which discourages young 
men from trying to do their best. The real purpose of this 
brief essay upon a great subject is to throw out the hint that a 
new combination of elementary school, technical class, and 
workshop training might possibly be inaugurated at suitable 


| places where the idea of Municipalism flourishes in action, 





ee aaa 


INTENSIFIED GAS LIGHTING WITHOUT WATER-POWER. 





In the “ JournaL” for May 23 (p. 1363) there was described an 


It seemed 
at the time that the force of simplicity could no farther go in 
this direction; and we are far from saying that this application 


ignition, as required in the “intensified ” system of incandescent 
lighting, has been superseded. Yet it is scarcely necessary to 
point out that a constant supply of water is not an invariable 
accompaniment ofa gas service. There is also a natural sug- 


lighting or otherwise, ought to be self-sufficing. At any rate, 
Mr. Keith has perceived sufficient reason for supplementing 
his water-pressure system, already described, with a means of 
attaining the same end without the adventitious aid of water. 
Accordingly, there is to be seen in operation at the establish- 
ment in Farringdon Avenue, an altogether new method of in- 
creasing gas pressures by means of hot-air power. Due con- 
sideration of patent rights precludes, for the present, the com- 
plete publication of the details of the new improvement; but 
the results can be briefly stated. Going tothe scene of the 
experiment one morning last week, without notice, we found the 
hot-air plant connected up to the same lamps as the water-power 
arrangement previously described. The Somzée-Greyson gas- 
burners were lit on the instant, and burnt for the time at the 
| ordinary street pressure. Meanwhile an atmospheric burner 
| was lighted, and put under a Robinson hot-air engine, which 

was connected with a pair of Keith’s water-slide gas compressors 

and governors. In a few minutes, while the general nature and 
| disposition of the little plant was being inspected, the warm 
| air began to drive the motor; and the necessary pressure to 
| start the intensified lighting was established. A hot-air engine 
| which could be covered by a hat, and was driven when once 
started by a gas-flame consuming about 24 cubic feet per hour, 
| did all the work. The gas-pressure arrangements are com- 
| pletely self-regulating, insomuch that it does not make any 
| difference whether the gas-burners, or any of them, are alight 
| or not. The hot-air engine works continuously, of course; 
and there is a complete absence of any gearing beyond the 
band connecting its fly-wheel to the compressor pulley. The 
size of apparatus shown is capable of serving from 30 to 50 
burners; and the only extra expense of the system is the small 
supply of heating gas. Whenonce started, these hot-air engines 
will run for a considerable time without any gas at all. It is 
quite marvellous that they are not already more generally used 
for small powers. 

Of course, the same system is capable of being adapted to 
any scale of intensified gas lighting, from the half-dozen lamps 
outside a public house to the requirements of a railway goods 
yard. Moreover, for increasing the pressure of gas in the mains 
| of a low-lying district, the arrangement is admirable, and would 
only require the visit of an oiler and cleaner once a day. Now 
that hot-air power, provided by a gas-flame, has been adapted 
to this purpose, the only untried source of energy suitable for 
the same application is electricity. One can imagine the mingled 
feelings with which the usual offer of an electric light company 
to supply current for power at one-half the ordinary lighting 
| rate would be complied with for sucha purpose! Electricity at 
| 2d. per unit would be a very cheap and satisfactory means of 

working a Somzée-Greyson installation of the largest size. 

It is very evident, as we remarked on the previous occasion, 
| when discussing the possibilities of these and other facilities for 





| heightening gas pressures in street mains and services, that the 
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conditions of districting are radically changed thereby. Hitherto 
ail the problems of efficient districting have had to do with the 
modifying of an originally high pressure, whether this pressure 
came straight from the gasholders into the trunk mains, or was 
the result of rising ground. In future, the practicability of in- 
creasing pressure locally will also be taken into consideration. 
In the South Metropolitan district, the first actual problem of 
this character was solved by the employment of a Sturtevant 
blower. This, however, is working on the large scale, and the 
need does not present itself in so exigent a shape to many gas 
managers, To heighten the pressure in a 6-inch or g-inch dis- 


trict main is more like the common requirement; and this is | 
very feasible by the aid of a service gasholder with a capacity | 


equal to a single minute’s consumption. Quite a fresh chapter 
in the history of the distribution of gas is opened up by this 
improvement. 

For factories and forges using gas-for metal working, high 
pressure is of as much consequence as ample supply. Many 
gas undertakings have been deterred from encouraging this 
branch.of consumption by reason of the extra arrangements 
necessary to make it effective. Assisted pressure removes the 
difficulty. Again, it would not be surprising if the same agency 
were pressed into the old enterprise of making street lamps light 
and extinguish themselves automatically. The electricians used 
to gibe at gas engineers for being unprogressive in their methods ; 
at the present rate of mechanical improvement of gas light 
systems, the same critics will soon begin to complain that gas is 
going ahead too fast for them. 

Though Mr. Keith, Mr. Sugg, and others are busily following 
up an opening which is sure to lead to a large business, the 
extension of intensified gas lighting in public places and those 
private commercial establishments for which it is so admirably 
adapted, is going on but slowly. There is nothing to be sorry 
for in this, when it is remembered how many brilliant failures in 
this line have been recorded of late years. The great thing is 
not to have a number of experiments on trial; but to keep the 
lights in when once started. The very fertility of modern 
invention in this branch is liable to alarm possible patrons, who 
may not unreasonably elect to wait and see what fresh improve- 
ment time has to reveal. It is sufficient to know, however, that 
by the rew systems of high-power lighting, gas has shot ahead 
of its only possible rival, the electric arc. 


This is a positive | 


achievement which will stand upon impregnable economic | 
grounds; and the question of which is the absolutely preferable | 


system to select for use in particular cases, is a secondary one. 
What gas managers desire, with a view to recommending in 
their own localities, is no experimental success; but a good, 
working arrangement, warranted to stand wear and tear, and 
work with the smallest amount of extra attention. At the 
same time, they know very well that it is impossible to get 
something for nothing; and that improvement of gas lighting, 
as in everything else, has to be paid for. Hence the question of 
acceptability is one of degree, and the degree needs exact 
valuation. It is scarcely necessary to remind technical readers 
how slowly and painfully the incandescent gas-burner won its 
way with the general public. True, there were defects to be 
borne with; but even if all had gone on swimmingly with the 
new system from the first, the road to success would have been 
almost as long and arduous. The intensified gas-light is some- 
thing standing a little farther along the same road; and it is 
not within everybody’s reach just yet. It is open to be argued 
that something more durable and stronger, in the shape of the 


mantle, will have to be put upon the market before the new | 


system of high-power gas-lighting is thoroughly equipped for | 


universal service; but that is another matter. 
managers everywhere can safely take this assurance that there 
are means actually available by which they can put the electric 
arc light in the shade, both physically and commercially. 





Changes in the Engineering Staff of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company.—The lamented death of Mr. Frank Livesey a 
short time since has necessitated certain changes in the engi- 
neering staff; and these were arranged at last Wednesday’s 
meeting of the Board. Mr. C. C. Carpenter, who, it may be 
remembered, was not long ago appointed Assistant to the 
Chief Engineer, succeeds him in this position; Mr. A. F, 
Browne is transferred from Rotherhithe to Vauxhall; and Mr. 
Hunter, lately the principal foreman at the latter station, takes 
the post vacated by Mr. Browne. We learn that in the future 
more responsibility will be given to the Station Engineers in 
designing and constructing new works. Other changes, in- 
cidental to this re-arrangement of the duties of the engineering 
staff, have taken place. Mr. Tanner, the Company’s trusted 
and capable chief foreman at the Old Kent Road, having re- 
tired on a pension, after twenty-five years’ devoted and faithful 
service, and Mr. Fox, the chief retort-house foreman, having 
become head foreman, it was necessary to appoint a Superin- 
tendent, under Mr. Carpenter, at that station. Mr. Harold 
Woodall, son of Mr. Corbet Woodall, who has had a temporary 
engagement with the Company, has been found to possess all 
the necessary qualifications for the position; and he has re- 
ceived the appointment. On Wednesday last, the Company’s 
workmen testified their regard for Mr. Tanner by presenting 


Meanwhile, gas | 


him with an illuminated address, two large frames filled with | 


their photographs, and an ornament in silver (see p. 62). 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Henry Kitson, foreman at the Hinckley Gas-Works, has 
been selected to succeed Mr. A. Drage as Manager of the East 
Dereham Gas-Works. 

Mr. F. H. Creser, of Plymouth, has been selected, out of a 
large number of candidates, to fill the position of Assistant 
Water-Works Engineer to the Cardiff Corporation. 

Mr. Cuarves E. A. ARMITAGE, of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, son of Mr, Charles Armitage, of Lancaster, has obtained 
the B.A. degree in the Cambridge Natural Science Tripos. 

Mr. T. A. Simpson, the Manager of the Kettering Water- 
Works, has been presented by the members of the Water-Works 
Mutual Benefit Club with a wall barometer, on the occasion of 
the winding up of the Club by reason of the transference of the 
undertaking to the District Council, 





—_— 


OBITUARY. 








Mr. Davin MAxwELL, formerly Water Engineer to the Hull 
Corporation, died last Saturday week. He was born in 1819; 
and his retirement from active work took place about ten years 
ago. 

Mr. JouN HALL, J.P., one of the Directors of the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Gas Company, died on Monday evening last week in 
his 76th year. On the previous Wednesday, he attended a 
meeting of the Board, and then proceeded with them on an 
inspection of the Redheugh works. While there, being some- 
what heated, he took off his overcoat and contracted a chill from 
the cold wind which was blowing over the river valley. After 
leaving the gas-works, he went to his office, and was there seized 
with faintness. He was then taken home; but the medical 
gentlemen who were called in took a serious view of the case, and, 
though their patient seemed to rally on one or two occasions, it 
was evident that, owing to his previously-weakened condition, 
his constitution would prove unequal to the strain. 

We regret to record the death, on the 27th ult., after a brief 
illness, of Mr. HENRY WoLLAsTON BLAKE, M.A., F.R.S., one of 
the Directors of the Continental Union Gas Company and of the 
Union des Gaz. Mr. Blake was educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he became a scholar and High 
Wrangler in 1837. He was by profession an engineer, and 
joined James Watt, of Soho, Birmingham, as partner in 1847. 
He was a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers (having 
been admitted on June 24, 1845), of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, and of the British Association, being occasionally 
President of the Mechanical Section, He had been for 55 years 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and was elected to the Royal 
Societies Club in 1872. He was also elected in 1843 to the 
Smeatonian Club of Engineers, and continued a member until 
his death. He was for 46 years a Director of the Bank of 
England, and also Director for many years of the London and 
North-Western, the Great Indian Peninsular, and Indian Mid- 
land Railways. He was a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
and Astronomical Societies, and always took the keenest interest 
in their proceedings. For nearly 50 years he had been one of 
Her Majesty’s Lieutenants for the City of London. Deceased 
was in his 85th year. The funeral took place last Saturday. 


NOTES. 


The Manufacture of Graphite. 


The commercial production of carbon in the form of graphite 
is becoming a considerable industry. Mr. E. G. Acheson has 








| described the methods of formation and manufacture of this 


form of carbon, in a paper read before the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia. As plumbago or blacklead, the natural production 
of graphite for the whole world stands pretty regularly at 57,000 
tons yearly. Artificial graphite can be made in several ways, 
chiefly of laboratory interest. It has been found to occur in the 
products of the electric furnace, especially in connection with 
carborundum, when it is regarded as animpurity. Mr. Acheson 
was engaged in making carborundum when he noticed that, when 
ordinary bituminous coal coke was used to form the core of the 
charge,-a good deal of it was converted into graphite; while 
when petroleum coke was used, very little of it became graphitic. 
Following up this indication, Mr. Acheson established the con- 
nection between the power of gas coke to make graphite and the 
impurities contained in the fuel. Consequently, he proposes to 
make graphite electrically by heating carbon, in association 
with one or more oxides, to a temperature sufficiently high to 
cause the materials to react chemically, continuing the heating 
until the combined carbon separates in the free state. The 
process is being worked by electric power at the Niagara Falls, 
where all sorts of carbon articles are being graphitized. One 
product is a mixture of pure amorphous carbon and graphite in 
fine powder, which is made the basis of a so-called carbon paint 
for ironwork. The worst coke makes most graphite. The refuse 
of coke-ovens is quite good enough for this manufacture. 


Realization of the Violle Platinum Standard of Light. 
At the second of the annual soirées given by the Royal Society, 


one of the novelties on show was Mr. J. E. Petavel’s attempt to 
realize the Violle platinum standard of light, Nothing has been 
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heard of this standard for a long time, although it was accepted 
by two International Congresses. It should be stated that the 
Violle standard is specified to be the amount of light afforded 
from a surface of one square centimetre of molten platinum at 
the point of solidification. Owing to practical difficulties, work- 
ing photometrists have left this measure of artificial light severely 
alone; but it appears that a research into the character of the 
standard, and the possibility of realizing it, has been going onin 
the Davy-Faraday laboratory of the Royal Institution for the last 
three years. The authorities of the establishment must have 
seen something in it, because they have had a photometer con- 
structed for the purpose of working it practically. This consists 
of a photometer box having at one end the light to be standard- 
ized, so disposed that the light rays are reflected upon the screen 
by a mirror. At the other end is the platinum, in a crucible, 
kept in the molten state by an oxyhydrogen flame, A mirror over 
this also directs the rays upon the screen. During the heating 
process the crucible is kept covered; and at the moment of 
making the determination the gas is turned off, and the surface 
exposed. It appears like quicksilver, of most dazzling whiteness. 
The reflecting mirrors are interchangeable, so as to eliminate any 
error due to their interposition. It is not stated if the appar- 
atus has been in use long enough to show if error is introduced 
by any alteration of the platinum during repeated meltings. 


Mr. E. Coppee on Bye-Product Coke-Ovens. 


At the recent Conference of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Mr. E. Coppée read a short paper on ‘‘ Bye-Product Coke- 
Ovens.” The author argued that the present activity of the 
iron trade will be followed by a season of slackness for which 
it will be prudent to provide by the timely adoption of means 
for diminishing the cost of production. He gave the results of 
the working of bye-product coke-ovens, and showed that they 
make coke at about one-half the net price of bee-hive oven 
coke. As regards the superiority claimed for the latter by some 
metallurgists, Mr. Coppée admitted that it may have existed 
until now in coke made with certain qualities of coal rich in 
volatile matters and also dry; but he maintained that this 
superiority has only been true in these special cases, and that 
by employing the system of heating the coal prior to heating it 
in the horizontal furnaces, a coke of almost equivalent value to 
that produced by the bee-hive ovens can be made, even with 
these special kinds of dry coal. After all is said, bee-hive coke 
must be worth twice its weight of retort coke to justify itself at 
the present day. Sir Lowthian Bell discussed the paper at con- 
siderable length ; describing a long series of experiments he had 
made by placing coke in tubes and heating it to redness, To 
the question of what constitutes the difference between a good 
and a bad coking coal, Sir Lowthian Bell answered that this is 
one of the secrets which Nature still keeps. Mr. E. P. Martin 
said he did not believe that the volatile matter governs the 
coking of coal. Mr. Coppée thinks the best plan of getting good 
coke is to use a mixture of coals, He admitted that bye-product 
coke has not the silvery appearance of the best bee-hive coke, 
but argued that this is not a serious consideration. 


Transparency and Opacity. 

A new means of investigating some of the properties of arti- 
ficial light was described by Lord Rayleigh in a recent Royal 
Institution discourse on Transparency and Opacity. One kind 
of opacity is due to the absorption of light; but the author 
dealt chiefly with that deficiency of transparency which is 
caused by irregular reflections and refractions, One of the 
best examples is that met with in Christiansen’s experiment. 
Powdered glass, all from one piece and clean, is placed in a 
bottle with parallel flat sides. In this state it is quite opaque; 
but if a mixture of bisulphide of carbon and benzol, carefully 
adjusted to be of the same refractivity as the glass, is poured 
into the vessel, the mass becomes optically homogeneous and 
therefore again transparent. In consequence, however, of the 
different dispersive power of the two substances, the adjust- 
ment is good for only one part of the spectrum; other rays being 
scattered in transmission, much as if no liquid were employed. 
The consequence is to show a small source of light, wher backed 
by a dark ground, in its perfect natural outline but strongly 
coloured, The colour depends upon the precise composition 
of the liquid, and further varies with the temperature; a few 
degrees of warmth sufficing to cause a transition from red 
through yellow to green, The materials of a striking lecture 
experiment are given here, Only recently Lord Rayleigh has 
discovered that the range of refrangibility of the light trans- 
mitted in this way through a stratum of 15 to 20 mm. is very 
small. Various substances and fluids were employed in these 
experiments. At the close of the lecture the failure of trans- 
parency which arises from the presence of particles, small com- 
pared to the wave length of light, was discussed. The tints of 
the setting sun were imitated by passing the beam of the electric 
arc through a liquid in which a precipitate of sulphur was 
slowly forming. ‘The lecturer gave reasons for his opinion that 
the blue colour of the sky is not wholly, nor even principally, 
due to particles of foreign matter. The molecules of air them- 
selves are competent to disperse a light not greatly inferior in 
brightness to that which we receive from the sky. 

At the Trade Union Congress to be held next September, 
co-operative production, the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill, and the 
universal eight-hour day, will all come up for discussion. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


[We are not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents.) 








Experience with Hydraulic Mains. 

Sir,—Mr. William Carr’s admirable paper on ‘‘ The Evolution of the 
Hydraulic Main,” published in the current number of the ** JOURNAL,” 
deserves the highest encomium for the lucid manner in which the subject 
has been handled. There are, however, one or two points with which 
Mr. Carr has dealt, where my own experience is not quite in accord with 
him ; and I should like to briefly draw attention to them. 

When I took charge of the Vauxhall works some years ago, there were 
at least as many forms of hydraulic main in use in them as there were 
retort-houses. It was in the most recently erected of these that the 
greatest trouble was experienced with “ pitched” mains. One or other 
of the settings was always standing off with the mouthpieces bricked up, 
and a row of fire-pails under the hydraulic main to facilitate the work of 
a — gang of men whose duty it was to clear out the accumulated 
pitch. 

In reading up some back volumes of the British Association of Gas 
Managers’ “ Transactions,” I came across Mr. Livesey’s paper ; and his 
reasoning appealed to me so forcibly, that I at once set to work to fill up 
the bottoms of the hydraulics, giving a maximum space of 24 inches 
under the dips. As the work of conversion proceeded, so our troubles 
diminished, until eventually it was a very rare occurrence to find any- 
thing but thin tar in the mains. ; 

In course of time, it became necessary to alter the settings of sixes 
and sevens to tens; and as the hydraulic mains were not in a condition 
good enough to justify their further use, the form and arrangement of 
new ones had to be determined. 

The success attained with the converted mains might have been due to 
the causes pointed out by Mr. Livesey, or, as affirmed by others, to the 
interposition of the thick layer of sand cutting off the heat radiated from 
the top of the settings. 

Further experience verified the correctness of Mr. Livesey’s conclusions ; 
and I therefore made the new mains to the pattern advocated by him (with- 
out, of course, the false bottom), and fixed them within 1 “oot—in some 
cases 9 inches—of the top of the settings. The arrangement has suc- 
ceeded admirably, and, to my mind, completely justifies the views put 
forward by Mr. Livesey in his paper, that ‘it is the hot gas, and not the 
radiated heat from the setting, that does the mischief.” 

Mr. Carr, in his paper, attributes the complete success attained to the 
favourable conditions of the low heats attending a make of 9500 cubic 
feet per ton. I shall be pleased to show anyone interested a retort-house 
worked with Livesey hydraulics and high heats giving a make of 10,500 
cubic feet per ton, where there is not more than } inch of tar in any of 
the hydraulic mains, the bottoms of which ring like a drum when the 
dip-rod is dropped in. 

Mr. Carr says that blocking will invariably happen in the ascension- 
pipes and hydraulic main if the gas passes through at a temperature 
over 300° Fahr., and that gas must go into the hydraulic main at a 
temperature not greatly above 200° Fahr. in order to use a water-seal ; 
while it would be desirable if this temperature were not exceeded. In 
order to test the correctness of this theory, the following experiment 
was made in the retort-house referred to above :— 

Tas iE giving the Temperature during a Six-Hour Charge in an 
Arch-Pipe at a Point immediately above the Dip. 
Time of Observaticn Time of Observation 


Degrees : Degrees naa : 
valoonhalt ———— Fahrenheit. ———e 
A. B. A. B. 

985... 25 «+s § Min. 23h « «ee « 24 hours. 
cen « ASE a «, 2 een S> < 22 (y, 
BSG os ower ss « 2 ss 206 . 232 3» 
Pon < oa BOF 188 ., 224 Ce 
338 . 324 I» > a a 4 
289 . 288 14 hours. 161 . 202 4b ws 
263: .. 290 . ae 150 . 186 5 .. 
sérnes le a2 4 | °392@¢~« 168 , ae 
112 2 ” 


The suggestion made by Mr. Carr that the gas entering the hydraulic 
main is hottest towards the end of the charge is, no doubt, a slip of the 
pen. The contrary is really the case, as indicated above. 


July 1, 1899. Cuaries C. CARPENTER. 
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The Inspection of Fittings by Gas Companies. 

Sir,—I have read with interest the paper prepared for the Gas Institute 
meeting by Mr. F. A. Winstanley, of Rotherham, and regret that an 
opportunity was not available for discussion on this interesting topic. 

The question of the responsibility of a gas company or corporation 
toward their consumers in taking up the fittings beyond the meter is one 
which has exercised many minds, particularly as regards escapes and 
consequentexplosions. Take two or three casesin point. The‘ Journat,” 
in the issue for Jan. 10, 1899, reports a case in which a Mrs. Willis, of 
Woolwich Road, London, S.E., was suffocated by an escape of gas from 
a chandelier ; and the following words in that report fairly sum up the 
case: ‘‘ The sad occurrence was brought about entirely by inattention to 
the simple duty of replenishing the water-seal of a chandelier—a neglect 
which is unfortunately so very general.” Had the last portion of the chan- 
delier top been filled with oil (olive or any other description), this would 
have remained on the top of the water and prevented its evaporation. 

I turn back to my “ Journat ” of May 3, 1898, and in “Scotch Notes ” 
find it is stated that a number of gas explosions have occurred in 
Aberdeen ; in one case damage to the amount of £250 being done to the 
house and injury to an infant child of two years old, which resulted in 
the amputation of its arm. 

Further back again—Nov. 2, 1897—in Queen’s Buildings, Southwark 
Bridge Road, we have another case where a young man, John Ernest 
Baker (17), and Jessie Herman (26) were severely burned on the face, 
hands, and body, and a woman named Emma King, 76 years old, was 
also badly burned on her arms. Pendants had been put up that day. 

So common are these accidents that the ‘‘ Journau ” frequently does noi 
report them, as they invariably arise from the samecause. Now, Sir, lask 
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whether one explosion of this kind does not do more harm to the gas 
industry than can be made up by any amount of attention and civility from 
those in charge of the gas department? ‘Prevention is better than 
cure.” As water-slide fittings are still in great and growing favour, would 
it not be advisable to systematically inspect all water-slide pendants and 
chandeliers, and thus remove one of the most prolific causes of gas ex- 
plosions known? This might be accomplished without risk of damages 
in case of accident, by the consumer filling up a form asking the gas 
department to be good enough to periodically inspect his fittings (free, or 
at a nominal charge), absolving the gas department from all risk in case 
explosions occurred. 

Further, with reference to the maintenance of outside fittings, I have 
been much interested in the departures made at Newport, Newmarket, 
and Aldershot in the maintenance of incandescent burners in private 
houses by the gas department. At Newport, the charge is 2s. per burner 
per annum, for inspection and maintenance. I understand that where 
there are more than half-a-dozen burners in use, this charge covers the 
cost; but where single burners only are used, a loss is experienced. 
There is no doubt that the one thing wanted to make the incandescent 
light more general is some such system of maintenance as this. 

An organized and regular system of supervision, so successfully intro- 
duced by Mr. Alfred Colson at Leicester, has made the use of gas 
cooking-stoves there the rule rather than the exception. The same 
supervision applied to the use of gas for lighting would, I respectfully 
urge, result in many cases in the rejection of the electric light in favour 
of the incandescent gas-burner. I have one case in my own experience 
where a large hotel is at the present time about to discard the electric 
light, and put up 250 incandescent gas-burners, which we are maintain- 
ing, on behalf of the gas company, at a charge of 3s. per burner per 
annum. This works out to £37 10s. per year, which is less than electric 
light renewals have cost. 

Fresh duties such as these, accompanied by the immense amount of 
work recently entailed by slot installations, will add to the already heavy 
work of gas managers. Gas committees and boards of directors are, 
however, generally willing that extra work should be rewarded by extra 
pay, and that for every increase in work there should be an increase in 
staff. The results of preventing many explosions and obtaining the best 
duties from stoves and fittings, consequent on regular inspection, will 
more than repay all the expenses entailed. 

Mr. F. A. Winstanley’s appearance as the writer of a paper for the 
Gas Institute will be generally welcomed, both for his own sake and that 
of the name he bears. Many will desire that some adequate advance may 
be made in the directions he so emphatically indicates. 

June 30, 1899. E. W. T. Ricumonp. 
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The Reduction of Sunday Labour in Gas-Works. 

A correspondent will be glad if some of our readers who have been able 
to reduce or entirely abolish Sunday labour in their works will give him, 
through the “ Journat,” the benefit of their experience of the change, 
principally in regard to stoking. He is specially desirous of learning 
what are the effects upon clay retorts subjected to weekly slacking off and 
firing up again—for example, whether there is any opening or widening 
of cracks ; any loss, and how it is remedied ; and what time is necessary 
to get up the heats. Already steps have been taken in the direction of 
mitigating the evil of Sunday labour ; and the recent considerable exten- 


which will be calculated to lead to this result will be gladly received. 





ee 


New Joint-Stock Company.—The Tayside Electric and Gaslight Com- 
pany, Limited, has been registered with a capital of £25,000, in £1 shares, 
to acquire the business of the Newport (Fife) Gas Company, at present 
in liquidation, and the electric lighting installation at Wormit, in the 
same district. 

Death from Gas Poisoning at Belfast.—Last Wednesday, at Belfast, 
Mr. E. S. Finnigan held an inquest on the body of Henry Crowe, of 
Upper Meadow Street, who died the previous morning from gas poisoning. 
The evidence of one witness—Thomas Crowe—showed that the gas 
obtained entrance into the house through a loose coupling on the 
inlet-pipe from the main to the meter; and he believed that the 
coupling could be loosened by the vibration resulting from heavy 
traffic on the street. The medical testimony was to the effect that death 
was caused by carbonic oxide poisoning. The Coroner, in summing up, 
dwelt on the dangers attendant on the present system of mixing coal and 
water gas. During the last twelve months, he said, they had had seven 
deaths from gas poisoning. The danger should be minimized by turning 
off the meter at night. The Jury returned a verdict in accordance with 
the medical evidence, attaching blame to no one. We are informed that 
the published condensed reports of the proceedings at the inquest do not 
give the whole of the facts ; and indeed it is possible (as is frequently the 
case at such inquiries) that they did not all transpire. In order that the 
true circumstances may be known, and that our readers may draw their 
own conclusions, we give the following communication on the subject 
from a well-informed correspondent: ‘‘ The deceased was a plumber and 
gas-fitter. On the night of the fatality, he sat up in his room reading by 
candle-light after the rest of the inmates of the house had gone to bed. 
After some time he went downstairs, and was not seen again alive. 
Fortunately his mother had to knock up her brother, who occupied a 
room in the house, about two a.m., in order that he might attend the 





PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Gleanings from the Committee Rooms. 
The event of the week in the Committee Rooms has been the rejection 
of the Bill of The Gaslight and Coke Company by the House of Lords 
Committee, presided over by Lord Brougham. The heaviness of the 


blow to the Company cannot be over-rated. The costliness of the pro- 
ceedings, and the fact that the same expense must inevitably be incurred 
again during the next twelve months, are insignificant considerations 
when placed against the crippled position into which, according to the 
showing of their own witnesses, the Company have been plunged. At the 
end of this year, it is clearly and emphatically declared, they will be 
practically stranded for the wherewithal to carry on their business and 
to meet the necessary and urgent capital expenditure required to cope 
with the demands made upon them and to enable them to raise their 
manufacturing operations to the more economical level. The amount of 
capital asked for in the Bill as it entered the Commons was £3,500,000; but 
the Committee of that House remorselessly chopped off a round million, 
and it was for the reduced sum that the promoters approached the House 
of Lords. 

It has been rumoured—rightly or wrongly we are not prepared to say— 
that some of the Directors had been speculating as to the chances of 
getting the million restored to them in the House of Lords. In the Lea 
Bridge case, Lord Camperdown impressed upon those concerned therein 
the omnipotence of Parliament—that which Parliament hath given, his 
Lordship said in effect, that can Parliament take away; and that which 
Parliament hath taken away that can Parliament restore. Evenso; and 
therefore there may be some truth in the rumour that a simple, childlike 
faith in this great omnipotence led some of the Directors of the Gaslight 
Company to entertain the wild hope that the million might be recovered. 
But the attempt to obtain it again would have enhanced the peril in which 
the measure stood; the opposition would have been enraged and unspar- 
ing in the vehemence of their attack; and, after all, if the attempt had 
been successful, the Bill would have had to be returned to the Lower 
House, and this would, in all probability, have been fatal. But the dis- 
creet ones knew better than to incur any such risk at a time when the 
administration of the Company is being ‘‘ weighed in the scales,” and 
stands a fair chance of being ‘‘ found wanting.” 

One thing was clearly perceived during the proceedings before the 
Lords Committee, and that was that everybody is getting heartily sick of 
hearing and talking about The Gaslight and Coke Company and their 
doings. Their Lordships soon exhibited a tendency to weariness ; and 
Lord Brougham did his best to repress reiteration. Counsel for the 
Company exerted themselves at the beginning to show that the Company 
were more sinned against than sinning; but they appeared to give way 
during the examination of the witnesses to an almost apathetic disposition. 
The witnesses, too, looked oppressed ; and even Mr. Field, usually so 
volatile, sunk at times into quite a subdued demeanour—the outcome 
possibly of his recent violent exercises. An unpleasant inquisitiveness 
on the part of the noble Chairman as to the likelihood of an early report 
from the Select Committee who are inquiring into the charges of the 
London Gas Companies seemed at one stage to foreshadow the “‘ hanging 
up ” of the Bill for a time; and may be this had a damping influence. 


: 2 , | But whatever the cause, the representatives of the Company did not bear 
sion of the storage capacity at the works with which our correspondent | 
is connected seems to allow of its still further reduction. Any particulars | 





special work at which he was employed ; and but for this circumstance | 


in all probability the whole of the inmates would have been asphyxiated. 
The house at this time was full of gas, and a canary hung in the hall 
haddied. The meter coupling was found unscrewed, and gas escaping in 
such volume as to be audible to those who went near the room. Un- 
doubtedly the deceased unscrewed the coupling. It is common report in 
the neighbourhood that, when found, the head of the deceased was 
actually in the cupboard containing the gas-meter. There can be no 
doubt that no gas was escaping when the inmates went to bed. Equally 
there can be no doubt that deceased for some purpose or other went to the 
box containing the meter and unscrewed the coupling. From these facts, 
and others which have been ascertained, I think there can be only one 
inference as to the nature of the ‘ accident.’ ” 


themselves in a manner which impressed others as to their perfect 
composure, happiness, and confidence. 

However, no one really expected that the Bili would have been dealt 
with in quite such a despotic manner. Although the opponents went to 
the fullest extent they could, and asked that it should be thrown out, the 
utmost they hoped for was that they might succeed in delaying the Bill 
until after the report of the Powers of Charge Committee was issued, or 
secure a clipping of the wings of the Company. That the Company are 
in want of further capital powers cannot be seriously disputed ; and it 
would have been far better, in the interests both of the Company and con- 
sumers, if some middle course had been taken by their Lordships. To 
the onlooker the will of Lord Brougham seemed to dominate the other 
members of the Committee ; and evidently his Lordship last week was 
bent on doing something sensational. Only two days before the over- 
throw of the Gaslight Bill, the Committee just as ruthlessly ‘“ plucked ” 
the East London Water Company’s Bill. Seven minutes’ private con- 
ference sufficed for their Lordships to come to their decision on the Gaslight 
Bill; and the blunt, bald announcement of the Chairman that, ‘‘ The 
Committee are of opinion that the preamble of the Bill is not proved,” 
came as a thunderbolt in the midst of the representatives of the Horseferry 
Road administration, and for a few minutes they were struck mute with 
astonishment and mortification. However, out of the ‘‘ evil” done, it is 
to be hoped, that ‘‘ good may come,” and that before the Company again 
approach Parliament, as they will be compelled to do in a few months’ 
time, they will have seen the folly of persisting in the high, mighty, and 
infallible attitudes which they have taken up throughout the course of 
the defunct Bill of the present session. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 

Bill brought from the Commons, read the first time, and referred to 
the Examiners: Menstone Water Bill. 

Bill read a second time: Menstone Water Bill. 

Bills read a second time and committed: Birmingham Corporation 
Bill, Godalming Corporation Water Bill, Local Government Pro- 
visional Order (Gas) Bill, Walker and Wallsend Union Gas (Electric 
Lighting) Bill. 

Bills reported: East London Water Bill [preamble not proved], 
Gaslight and Coke Company Bill [preamble not proved], Gas 
Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill, Scunthorpe Urban District Gas 
and Water Bill, West Middlesex Water Bill. 

Bills read the third time and passed: Belfast Water Bill, Fishguard 
Water and Gas Bill, Fylde Water Board Bill, Nottingham Cor- 
poration Bill, Shirebrook and District Gas Bill, West Middlesex 
Water Bill, Wolverhampton Corporation Bill, Workington Cor- 
poration Bill. 
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Petitions have been presented against the Derwent Valley Water Bill 
by the Chesterfield Rural District Council, the Derbyshire, Nottingham- 
shire, and Leicestershire County Councils, the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Rutland, and others. The Duke of Devonshire has petitioned against 
alteration in the Bill. 


—_ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills brought from the Lords, read the first time, and referred to the 
Examiners: Fylde Water Board Bill, Wolverhampton Corporation 
Bill. 

Lords Bills reported : Lowestoft Water and Gas Bill, Southampton 
Corporation Water Bill [preamble not proved], St. Neots Water 
Bill. 

Bills read the third time and passed: Airdrie and Coatbridge Water 
Bill [Lords], Barton-on-Sea Water Bill [Lords], Bristol Gas Bill, 
{Lords}, Dundee Gas, &c., Bill [Lords], Gainsborough Urban 
District Council (Gas) Bill [Lords], Lanarkshire (Middle Ward 
District) Water Bill [Lords], Meastone Water Bill. 

Last Friday, Mr. M‘Kenna, speaking on behalf of Mr. T. Bayley 
(Chesterfield) asked the President of the Local Government Board 
whether he saw a reasonable prospect of making progress with the Bill 
for the greater protection of water supplies, so as to give more extensive 
powers to Local Authorities to deal with the water supply of the districts 
under their control; and whether he could see his way to bring in a 
Government Bill making the County Councils (with the exception of the 
London County Council, who already have such powers) the Water 
Authority of their respective districts. Mr. Chaplin replied, in regard to 
the second part of the question, that he could not give an undertaking to 
suggest the County Councils as the authority for the purpose in question ; 
and as to the first part, he could not say, having regard to the state of 
public business, that the prospect of being able to make progress with the 
Bill referred to was very promising. 





——_— 


HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 
Thursday June 29. 


(Before Lord Brovanam anp Vaux, Chairman, the Earl of Darrmovtn, 
Lord Boston, Lord Wrxpsor, and Lord Boron.) 
THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY BILL. 

This Bill, which was read the third time in the House of Commons on 
the 11th of May, came to-day before a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords constituted as above. Its object was to enable The Gaslight and 
Coke Company to raise additional capital by the issue of debenture stock, 
and to purchase and hold certain lands. 

Mr. Porr, Q.C., Mr. Batrotr Browns, Q.C., Mr. Cravpr BaGGaLnay, 
Q.C., and Mr. Danckwerts appeared for the promoters. The petitioners 
against the Bill were represented as follows : The London County Council, 
by Mr. Pemner, Q.C., and Mr. G. J. Tatnor; the Corporation of London, 
by Mr. Lirrier, Q.C., and Mr. H. A. Rice ; and the Corporation of West 
Ham, by Mr. E. Morten. 

Mr. Pore, in opening the case, said this was a very simple Bill, but 
one of great importance to The Gaslight and Coke Company. Its object 
was to seek authority to raise, for the purposes of applying it to the 
enlargement of the means for supplying the Company’s. customers with 
gas, acertain amount of capital. This capital they proposed to raise in 
a form most advantageous to the consumer, rather than to the Company. 
The only opponents, really, were the London County Council—he did not 
know whether the Corporation of the City of London were appearing, but 
practically they were only crying ‘“‘ Ditto” to the County Council. It 
was desirable that he should give their Lordships a little of the history 
of the Bill, and of the position in which it now stood, in order that they 
might understand the question involved. The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, which had been made up by large amalgamations and the absorp- 
tion of a number of small Companies, was now probably the largest Gas 
Company in the world. They supplied practically the whole of the 
north of London. The Company had had no capital powers since 1876 ; 
and at the time that the original capital powers were authorized, none of 
the modern statutory requirements upon the Company were in existence, 
or could be madeapplicable. ‘The Company had proposed originally to ask 
Parliament to authorize the raising of £3,500,000; and, of course, they 
had proposed to give evidence to the Committee in the other House of 
the amount required for the purposes of meeting the immediate 
wants and demands, or those which might be anticipated during a 
reasonable period of time to come. The London County Council 
intervened very early. Their Lordships were aware that the House 
of Commons had appointed by resolution last year a Committee to 
consider and report upon the price of gas in London, especially in the 
northern districts. A long interval took place before the Committee was 
actually nominated; but it had been nominated, and had been sitting 
during the present session of Parliament. The object and duty of the 
Committee was not, of course, to bring about legislation. It was not 
clothed with any legislative powers at all, but was simply a Committee 
for the purpose of enquiry and report upon some of the questions which 
had arisen lately as to the price of gas. Legislation might or might not 
follow on their report. If it did, it would in all probability be general 
legislation ; and applicable not to one Company only but in principle to 
all the Companies in the Metropolis, and such as to bind all Companies 
coming within its sphere. As soon as this Bill came before the House of 
Commons, the London County Council sought to induce the House to 
refuse it a second reading on the ground that the Company ought to await 
the report of this Gas Committee before asking for further capital powers. 
Of course, the obvious answer was that it was not a Committee for the 
report of which the Company’s Bill could wait, because its report might or 
might not involve legislation ; and further that, if the Company satisfied 
Parliament that they required capital, and that for the purpose of supply- 
ing the demands of their consumers capital ought to be furnished, it 





was absurd to say that the Company should wait while further enquiry 
took place. The House of Commons confirmed that view, and sent the 
Bill to a Select Committee. When the Company came before the Com- 
mittee the same argument was again employed ; and the Committee were 
asked, in the first instance, to postpone the Bill in order that the report of 
the Gas Committee might be received before the question of any further 
increase of the Company’s capital wasentertained. TheCommittee, acting 
upon the decision of the House on the second reading, declared that no 
such contention could be listened to for a moment. The Chairman said : 
“This Bill has passed its preliminary stages in the House of Commons, 
and has come before the Committee in the usual way, and the Com- 
mittee see no reason why they should not proceed with it in the usual 
way.” The Committee did proceed with it; and the Company gave them 
such evidence as they thought sufficient in regard to the requirements of 
their undertakings in the matter of further capital powers. Before 1876, 
when they had their original capital powers, all the machinery of the 
auction clauses and the sliding-scale, and the various safeguards to the 
consumer which Parliament had since introduced, were unknown. In 
this particular case, the mode in which they proposed to raise whatever 
sum of money they were allowed to raise would be by 3 per cent. deben- 
ture stock, which would be submitted to auction under the auction 
clauses which had been embodied under the Gas Regulations. So that, 
in truth, the shareholders, except so far as it would make their adminis- 
tration and their attention to their customers more satisfactory, would 
have no possible interest in the amount of capital which was raised. 
It would not contribute to the dividend, except so far as it sup- 
plied the demands of the consumers which would ultimately 
and naturally arise. It would not receive any dividend, but would 
rather be a charge on the dividend, because the 3 per cent. would 
have to be taken as a liability of the Company before the sum was re- 
ceived which would be divisible among the shareholders. It was, therefore, 
impossible to lay before Parliament a more bond fide scheme under which 
the capital could be raised without interfering with the interests of any- 
one. The London County Council were not there as representing their 
own interests as a Corporation. They simply appeared to represent the 
consumers ; but it would be impossible, he maintained, to suggest a 
scheme which could be more in the interests of the consumers and less 
financially to the interests of the shareholders. The Company had 
gone before a Committee of the House of Commons with exactly the 
suggestion he was now making. They had endeavoured to show, and 
had shown to a certain extent, that they required the capital they 
applied for, and he would ask their Lordships to listen to them now 
so far as the amount of capital allowed in the Commons was con- 
cerned. The result of the inquiry in the Commons was that the Com- 
mittee, presided over by Sir William Coddington, were satisfied that it 
was a ‘legitimate thing to entrust them with the power of raising on 
3 per cent. debenture stock £2,500,000, thereby striking off £1,000,000 
from the amount of the capital the Company had originally asked for. 
They had asked for 34 millions in order that no further application to 
Parliament might be necessary for a period of twelve years; and the 
24 millions which had been granted the Company they hoped would 
keep them, if the increased requirements were not larger than experience 
led them to expect, for another eight years. That was not, he thought, 
an extravagant period to look ahead in connection with an undertaking 
of this magnitude and importance. Of course, the Committee would 
have to be satisfied that it was a reasonable thing to give them the 
amount of capital asked for, and that the extension of the works and the 
necessities of the consumer were fairly represented by the demand of the 
Company. The Committee in the Commons had given them power to 
raise 2} millions. Could there be any ground for saying that, if there 
was a necessity for further money to enable the Company to discharge 
their duty to the consumers, the granting of it ought to be postponed by 
the House of Lords till some Committee of the other House had reported 
on the price of gas in the Metropolis. The price of gas being regulated 
by the existing statutory powers of the Company furnishing the supply, 
it was obvious that it would be against the interest of the consumer that 
he should not have his supply at whatever price it could be furnished ; 
and though the report of the Gas Committee in the Commons might 
result in some adverse criticisms of the price charged, or some sugges- 
tions for legislation, as he ventured to think, it was nonsense to suggest 
that the wants of the consumers in the district of the Gaslight Company 
should be ignored or held over until the Committee had reported and 
the Government had decided whether or not it would legislate. This the 
Committee would find to be substantially the question raised in this case. 
He admitted that there was the question as to how much the authorized 
capital should be. In fact, in the other House, under stress of the logic 
of the argument itself, the real question between the Company and the 
City Corporation was that the former had asked for toomuch. The City 
stated that if only a moderate amount were asked for, they would not have 
had anything to say to the preamble. The two things the Committee 
would have to discuss were: How much the Company required, and 
whether it should be raised in the way indicated in the Bill—namely, as 3 
per cent. debenture stock. Having gone through the Committee of the 
other House, the Bill passed to its third reading, when the same question 
was raised, and the House of Commons was asked to postpone this stage, 
notwithstanding that the Committee had indicated by their decision that 
they believed that there was an immediate necessity for capital. Such 
was the persistent attitude of these public bodies. It seemed to be their 
desire to cripple honest enterprise which, in the interests of the public, 
they ought rather to foster. ‘The House of Commons, however, refused to 
postpone the Bill; but even before the Chairman of Committees of their 
Lordships’ House, the same question was raised, He was asked to post- 
pone the Bill until after the decision of the Committee—the thing which 
the House of Commons itself had repeatedly refused to do. So there they 
now were to put before their Lordships the simple question of whether 
this capital was to be raised or not. He was willing to concede the 
question of amount as one which should ultimately come before their 
Lordships. Let them look at the petitions, and see if he had fairly or un- 
fairly dealt with the question which the promoters raised. Take first the 
petition of the London County Council, for they were the most per- 
sistent—should he say the most cantankerous—of their opponents. The 
City Corporation were more reasonable. Well, the petitioners said— 
The Company seek powers by the Bill to create and issue debenture 
stock not exceeding the nominal amount of £2,500,000. The Company 
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introduced in the last session of Parliament a Bill having for its object the 
conversicn of the then existing capital of the Company into new stock, in- 
creasing the nominal amount of the stock and reducing in a corresponding 
measure the dividend payable on the stock. 

From this statement, the Committee would see the operation that Parlia- 
ment had sanctioned in the case of this Company. It was a principle 
which had already been sanctioned in the case of the South Metropolitan 
Company, the Crystal Palace Company, the British Gas Company, and 
other Companies. It meant a splitting of the stock. Instead of having 
each £100 of stock in the market worth £300, it raised the nominal 
capital to double the amount; reducing the dividend to one-half. It was 
a mere domestic arrangement, by which each shareholder with £100 of 
stock paying a maximum dividend of 10 per cent. received two shares of 
£100 each paying 5 per cent. He failed to see what injury this could 
do toanyone. The petition went on to say— 

Your petitioners presented a petition against the Bill for the said Act, in 
which they pointed out that the effect would be to convert the ordinary 
— of the Company, which is entitled to a dividend of 10 per cent. 
subject to increase or reduction upon a sliding-scale, and other classes of 
capital bearing various rates of dividend or interest, into much larger 
nominal amounts bearing dividend or interest at less rates. Your petitioners 
pointed out that the effect of this alteration would be to cause a large addi- 
tion to the saleable value of the Company’s capital; and that as regards the 
capital already issued, while it would therefore be advantageous to the 
shareholders, it would confer no benefit upon the public or the consumers. 
But the increased readiness of transfer of stock always increased: the 
market value. A stock bearing 5 per cent. interest could be sold more readily 
than one bearing 10 per cent. Under the auction clauses, any profit over the 
amount raised really became non-dividend bearing, and contributed to 
the supply of the consumer without being a burden on the concern. If 
anything, this paragraph in the petition was a complaint against what 
Parliament had done last year; and this showed how hard-pressed the 
London County Council were in dealing with this matter in a fair and 
reasonable spirit. The petitioners said— 

As regards the capital to be hereafter issued, your petitioners submitted 

that, while the change would be advantageous to the shareholders of the 
Company, it would confer no appreciable advantage upon the consumers of 
gas which would justify the alteration of the law then proposed. Your 
petitioners further pointed out that the proposal would have the effect of 
concealing from the public the fact that the Company were paying 12? per 
cent., and other high rates of interest, upon the various classes of their 
nominal paid-up capital (£11,393,000), which together with a sum of 
£1,582,800 received for premiums and applied for capital purposes, and also 
a sum of £130,000 stated to be for ‘‘ capitalized profits,’’ represented the 
money received into the capital account of the Company and expended or 
to be expended on the undertaking, and would cause it to appear that the 
Company were only obtaining dividend at the rate of £5 2s. per cent. on 
their ordinary capital, and low rates of interest upon their preference and 
debenture capital. 
All these things had been urged before the Committee in the House of 
Commons; but the Committee had told the petitioners that they had 
nothing at all to do with the business in hand—that they were matters 
for argument between the shareholders and the management of the 
Company. The petitioners had been obliged to go away contented with 
that, although they now sought to raise the questions again. The 
petitioners said— 

And your petitioners also contended that the real position of the Company 

in respect of its capital and its dividend, and the result of the charges made 
to the consumer, ought not to be concealed in the manner proposed by the 
Bill. Your petitioners pointed out that The Gaslight and Coke Company 
were charging 3s. per 1000 cubic feet for gas supplied throughout the greater 
part of their district—viz., all that part of London which is north of the 
River Thames—as against 2s. 3d. charged by the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company ; while they charged 2s. 3d. only (the same as the South Metro- 
politan Company) on the south side of the river. 
The petitioners did not point out that there were differences between the 
condition of things on the north and the south side of the Thames, 
although when the sliding-scale and auction clauses were adopted as gas 
regulations, the whole matter formed the subject of a close inquiry in 
both Houses of Parliament. Most eminent and distinguished Members 
of Parliament had taken part in the discussion; and the actual price of 
gas, and the standard price, had varied as between the north and south 
because those who then adjusted the figures came to the conclusion that 
the circumstances on the one side and the other differed, and that the 
same price could not be fixed for both. The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany’s standard price was 3s. 9d., and that of the South Metropolitan 
Company 3s. 6d. Having explained the operation of the sliding-scale, 
the learned Counsel said the reason why the Company had got a good 
dividend hitherto had been because they had been able to reduce the 
price of gas from 3s. 9d. to 3s.—the price having been as low as 2s. 6d. 

The Cuarrman: As I read the paragraph you have quoted, your Com- 
pany have two prices for their gas. 

Mr. Pore replied that they were supplying a small district on the south 
side. Parliament, when this district was confided to them, put on them 
the obligation of charging in the south the same price as the South 
Metropolitan Company. 

The Cuarrman: You are charging 2s. 3d. there, and 3s. elsewhere ? 

Mr. Pore said that was the case; and they were only able to give the 
district on the south side this advantage at the expense of the consumers 
on the north side. He then continued to read the petition— 


And your petitioners suggested that the said Bill, if passed at all, should 
only be passed into law subject to some provisions for reducing the price 
charged by The Gaslight and Coke Company for gas supplied by them. It 
was, however, stated on behalf of the Company before the Committee of the 
House of Commons to which the Bill was referred, that The Gaslight and 
Coke Company would have to apply to Parliament for powers to create 
additional capital, and that that would be the proper occasion for dealing 
with the question of reduction of price. 

He repudiated the idea of taking advantage of the position, when seeking 
powers to meet the demands of their customers, to upset the arrange- 
ment made with Parliament on the faith of which they had been carrying 
on their undertaking. There was one great matter which ought to be 
considered—viz., the growth of the electric light in the district of the 
Gaslight Company. This competition had been greater in their district 
than in that of the South Metropolitan Company. The electric light in 
the West-end was largely adopted as a luxury, irrespective of cost. The 





wealthy in their mansions, the clubs and theatres, and so forth, did not 
regard expense so much as comfort and luxury in their mode of living. 
The Gaslight Company had had to contend with this competition, with 
the result that, though they had had their charge for gas as low as 2s. 6d., 
finding their reserve fund becoming denuded, they had had to raise it to 
3s. Though the electric light was a direct competitor of theirs, they were 
bound to maintain such an amount of machinery and supply as could be 
made available in the event of any failure of the electric light. The 
Company were bound to supply gas to those who required it, even though 
a call was only made when the competitor failed. The petitioners said— 

This inequality of charge has always been considered unfair to the 
northern districts of London; and this unfairness has come recently into 
greater prominence in consequence of the rise which The Gaslight and Coke 
Company have made in their charge for gas. Your petitioners understand 
that the charges made by The Gaslight and Coke Company for gas supplied 
through automatic prepayment meters were in December last at the rate of 
3S. 9°4d. per 1000 cubic feet in that part of the Company’s district situated 
on the north of the Thames, and at the rate of 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet in 
that part of their district situated on the south of the Thames; and that the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company were charging for gas supplied through 
such ‘ie at the rate of 3s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet (since reduced to 
2s. 11d. 

It might be true that, from happy circumstances, the South Metropolitan 
were able to supply cheaper than the Gaslight Company. They had 
always been under circumstances ; and if the Committee chose to go fully 
into the matter, he should be glad to give ample explanation. The 
petitioners then said— 

Your petitioners would point out that Clause 39 of the Scheme of Amalga- 
mation of The Gaslight and Coke Company with the London Gaslight 
Company, dated the 22nd of May, 1883, provides that The Gaslight and 
Coke Company shall not charge in the districts of the London Company 
south of the River Thames a higher price per 1000 cubic feet of 16- 
candle gas either for public or private lighting than the price for the 
time being charged by the South Metropolitan Gas Company for gas of 
the same illuminating power. It appears, therefore, that The Gaslight and 
Coke Company have been overcharging the consumers in their district 
south of the Thames in respect of gas supplied through aut2matic prepay- 
ment meters. 

He had no reply to make to this, because the charge was not the same. 
A charge for automatic meters was not a charge which was contemplated 
when the price of gas was fixed. ‘The charge included the capital expen- 
diture which was necessary in the interest of the individual consumer to 
enable him to avail himself of the automatic supply. Mr. Field would 
explain that this was by no means in excess of the statutory charge. 
The petition went on to say— 

Your petitioners would point out that the House of Commons resolved on 
the 21st of June, 1898, to appoint a Select Committee ‘to inquire into the 
powers of charge conferred by Parliament on the Metropolitan Gas Com- 
panies, and to report as to the method in which those powers have been 
exercised, having regard to the differences of price charged by the various 
Companies.” This Committee has been re-appointed in the present 
session, and has received evidence, and is now pursuing its inquiries on the 
subject referred to. 

The Committee would report as to all the Companies, and not as to the 
Gaslight Company alone. Then they said— 

Your petitioners desire to point out that on the 31st of December, 1898, 

the Company possessed the fol!owing powers of issuing capital :— 


6 per cent. debenture stock. . .« « »« »« « 4£175,000 
‘‘A” ordinary stock (sliding-scale) . . « « 175,000 
£350,000 


The issue of these stocks would produce a sum of money estimated at 
£830,000 or thereatouts. Your petitioners are advised, and allege, that a 
portion of the ordinary stock has since been issued ; but the Company still 
possess powers to raise funds sufficient for their requirements for two years, 
This was an allegation against which, in principle, he made no com- 
plaint. The question was whether the Company were asking for too much 
capital, and this was a matter with which the Committee would deal. 
The petitioners next said :— 

Under these circumstances, your petitioners humbly submit that there is 

no urgency for the Bill; and that if these powers are granted, the Com- 
pany will be able to avoid coming again to Parliament for a long period, so 
that whatever may be the result of the inquiry into the Companies’ charges 
now pending in the House of Commons, the public would, if this Bill passed, 
te deprived of any opportunity of getting proper conditions imposed upon 
the Company. 
This was not an honest way to put the matter; the petitioners knowing 
that, if it came to anything, it must be a subject for legislation which 
would not reflect on one Company only but would have a bearing on all 
of them. If the Government should come to the conclusion that the 
sliding-scale, the initial price, the auction clauses, or any statutory 
requirements which existed, should be varied, they would intro- 
duce a General Bill for the purpose, and would not wait to do it 
until a Company came for capital powers. In reply to the remaining 
paragraphs in the petition, he submitted that they exhibited fads on 
the part of the County Council, which he asked the Committee to 
disregard, and attributed to the Company a desire to convert their deben- 
ture stock into ordinary stock, a thing which would be impossible. 
The next petition, that of the Corporation of London, was practically an 
echo of the London County Council petition. Then there was a petition 
from the Corporation of West Ham, who, interalia, said— | 

The Metropolitan Board of Works were authorized, under the City of 
London Gas Act, 1868, and The Gaslight and Coke Company's Act, 1868, to 
purchase the undertaking of the Company so far as without the City of 
London, and the Corporation of the City of London were at the same time 
authorized to purchase the undertaking of any Company supplying the City 
of London; and it is now well recognized that the gas supply of a town 
should be in the hands of the local authority. 

Well, the powers of purchase of the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
City Corporation were long since out of date, and no attempt had been 
made to get them renewed. He demurred absolutely to the proposition 
that it was now well recognized that the gas supply of a town should be 
in the hands of the local authority. He agreed that there was a general 
feeling of this sort in regard to water supply; but he submitted that, in 
regard to gas, since Mr. Forster’s Committee enacted the sliding-scale and 
auction clauses, the consumer was better served if the undertaking were 
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in the hands of a company than if it were carried on by a corporation. 
The Corporation went on to say— 

Your petitioners have already obtained powers to supply, and are now 
supplying, electric light within the borough; and in the event of their 
obtaining powers to purchase so much of the Company’s undertaking as is 
within the borough, the great addition which, by virtue of the present proposal, 
would have been made to the Company's capital, would place serious 
difficulties in their way, and might greatly enhance the price your petitioners 
would have to pay to the Company. Your petitioners further submit that 
the amount of such additional capital is largely in excess of the require- 
ments of the Company, and that no increase should be authorized without 
the most careful investigation as to the financial position and needs of the 
Company. 

The petitioners submitted that, in the event of the further powers asked 
for being conferred on the Company, provision should be made for a 
reduction in the standard price. The suggestion amounted to this—that 
because the Company wanted more money to supply their consumers 
elsewhere, the Committee should lay violent hands on the proposals of 
Mr. Forster’s Committee so far as this Company were concerned, leaving 
them untouched with regard to all other Companies. There was really 
only one question which the Committee had to consider—namely, whether 
the Company did or did not require the additional capital they asked for. 
Mr. J. W. Frexp, examined by Mr. Danckwerts, 
stated that the ordinary capital of the Company before conversion last 
year was £9,204,000; and by the operation of conversion this was 
increased to £21,642,992 10s. The debenture stock, which before con- 
version was something over £2,000,000, became £4,993,000; making a 
total capital of £25,000,000 odd. Under the Cansolidation Act of 1898, 
the amount of capital uncalled on the 31st of December last year was 
£437,500 of ordinary stock and £350,000 of debentures. In Januaryand 
February this year, they raised £187,500 of ordinary capital and £1250 
of debentures. The actual amount of money they had raised, including 
shares, loans, and premiums, was £13,105,800 up to the end of the year 
1875, when the Company were last before Parliament. Their expenditure 
on gas-works and land—largely at Beckton—was £5,670,823 ; on mains 
and service-pipes, £2,165,885; on meters let to consumers, £210,299 ; 
and on sundry accounts, £102,132. So that, at the date named, the 
total expenditure had reached £8,149,139. From 1876 to 1898 inclusive, 
the amount expended on gas-works and land was £2,850,305 ; on products 
works and land, £259,065; on mains and service-pipes, £866,589 ; on 
meters, £311,532; on stoves, £275,683; on sundry accounts, £29,559— 
making a total of £4,533,615. The total amount of the expenditure up 
to Dec. 31, 1808, was £12,682,754. Pending the coming into force of the 
Act of that year, the Company borrowed £450,000 from their bankers; and 
they received £80,000 in anticipation of the sales of stock under the Act. 
Deducting these sums from the uncalled capital, the actual amount 
remaining available for further outlay at the beginning of the present 
year, including premiums, was £310,000. They expected to spend this 
year on gas-works £50,000 ; on chemical works, £10,000 ; on showrooms, 
£8000; on mains and service-pipes, £51,000; on meters, £75,000; and 
on stoves, £56,000—making a total of £250,000. This would leave for 
additional cash balance the sum of £60,000 only. Therefore at the end 
of the present year the Company would be in the position of having no 
more money. They must have further floating capital. They had been 
short for some time; and it was quite necessary that they should have a 
further cash balance with which to carry on the undertaking. They 
required for gas-works and land £2,500,000; for mains, £280,000; for 
meters, £140,000 ; for stoves, £230,000 ; and for products works, £75,000, 
besides a large sum for fitting up automatic meters. The total require- 
ments were £3,675,000 ; being £1,000,000 less than had been expended 
since 1875. Instead of raising further share capital, they proposed to 
issue debenture stock. The question had been very seriously considered 
by the Directors. The Company’s capital expenditure had, for very good 
reasons, been much higher than that of other Metropolitan Gas Com- 
panies ; and consequently the interest and dividends on the capital had 
been made a very much larger proportion of the price of gas than was 
the case with any other Company. Under these circumstances, they 
wished to raise the additional capital needed on the lowest possible 
terms; and they therefore desired to try the experiment of obtaining 
the whole capital by debenture stock. They anticipated that this 
would result in a considerable saving, which, of course, would 
benefit the consumer by causing a reduction in the price of gas. 
If the whole of the proposed capital were raised by means of shares, 
4} to 44 per cent. would have to be paid; and therefore to raise it by 
debenture stock effected a saving. Since 1875, the manufacturing power 
of the Company’s works had been raised by 65 million cubic feet daily. 
The increase in the sale of gas since 1875 had been from 10,000 millions 
to 21,000 millions per annum, or 110 per cent. At the close of 1875, 
the total capital expenditure per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold was 16s. 4d., or 
£816 per annual million—that was, per million sent out during the year. 
This expenditure had now been reduced to 12s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
and to £604 per annual million. His Company’s annual sale of gas 
was 21,000 million cubic feet ; and the difference in capital expenditure 
between his Company and the South Metropolitan per million feet being 
33. 6d., this represented an outlay of £3,675,000 against his Company. 
The Gaslight Company’s charge for gas in 1876 was 3s. 9d. per 1000 
cubic feet ; and the lowest since that date had been 2s. 6d., in the year 
1889, about which time there was a series of good years with cheap coal 
and low wages. The present price was 3s., or 9d. less than in 1876. 
The criterion that governed the amount of capital to be expended and 
the works that must be had, was the greatest delivery of gas in any one 
24hours. Whereas if every day’s delivery were equal the proportion would 
be, 1-365th, in the year 1891, when their largest day’s delivery occurred, 
the maximum day’s delivery of his Company was 128,207,000 cubic feet, 
or 1-16lst of the annual make. During the past four or five years, 
there had been no foggy weather and no frost; and therefore the 
maximum day’s delivery had been less. The largest day’s delivery of 
the South Metropolitan Company was in 1897, and amounted to 47,552,000 
cubic feet, or 1-197th of their annual make; and the maximum 
day’s output of that Company in 1898 was 45,224,000 cubic 
feet, on 1-217th part of their year’s make. The difference, there- 
fore, was against his Company; so that his Company had to keep a 
greater amount of capital idle during a large part of the year. If his 
Company’s district were largely residential, the demand would be more 





equal. People who adopted the electric light as a rule kept their gas- 
services, and the Company had to be prepared to supply them if required 
to do so. In the case of the Great Central Railway Station, the two 
fittings had been put up side by side; and in the event of a breakdown 
of the electric light, there would be a sudden call on the Company. All 
these things necessitated a large amount of idle capital; the Company 
being compelled to supply when called upon at a given pressure. The 
Gaslight Company had 200,000 gas-stoves in their district. They 
had induced people to take these stoves; and it would never do 
for them to keep them short of gas. The Company had also 
4000 gas-engines to supply, for which a certain pressure was requisite. 
They were now able to cope with almost any demand that their present 
consumers might put upon them, and were in a position to meet a 
maximum demand of 140 or 150 million cubic feet. Both the stove 
business and the automatic-meter supply were largely increasing; and 
this was one of the reasons why they were now asking Parliament for 
further capital. The automatic-meter business could only be met by a 
very large increase of capitalexpenditure. The capital generally required 
by gas-works was £300 per annual million, and for distribution plant 
about another £100. Their estimate for the coming twelve years 
amounted to £392 per million cubic feet of annual output. Witness 
then explained to the Committee the working of the automatic-meter 
business. He said the Company charged north of the Thames 3s. 94d. 
per 1000 cubic feet in 1899—3s. being for the gas, 14d. for stove-rent, and 
8d. for fittings. The charge south of the river was 3s. 4d.—2s. 2d. for 
gas, 13d. for stove-rent, and 1s. 04d. for fittings. The average cost of the 
instalment per house to the Company was £8 14s. The Company had 
already supplied some 100,000 of this*class of consumers, so that they 
had had to spend about £900,000. The object of the automatic supply 
was to reach a class of consumers unable to provide their own fittings, 
and to whom the Company could not afford to give credit, and who 
could not deposit a security. It was only during the last five or six 
years that this class of people had been able to be supplied with gas ; 
and the new system had become very popular all over London. The 
£3,500,000 new capital asked for in the original Bill would have lasted 
for twelve years. The House of Commons Committee had cut down this 
sum to £2,500,000, which he calculated would suffice for the next eight 
years. The number of their consumers had increased since 1883 by 89 
per cent. If the Company obtained no new capital powers at all, they 
would after the present year be at the end of their tether. The rate of 
increased consumption he had taken for the purpose of his calculation 
was 3 per cent. 

In cross-examination by Mr. E. Morten, witness said that the Com- 
pany’s works were not now capable of producing day by day the 
maximum demand ; but they could produce the average daily demand. 
He considered it was the duty of the Company to invest a large amount 
of capital on works that would be needed if every customer was to be 
supplied when the maximum demand was made. 

Mr. Morten: Is there any other Company in the world who make such 
a provision as that? 

Witness: If they are prudent people, they do. 

Do the South Metropolitan Company?—Mr. Livesey said the other 
day that, rather than do it, he would check the supply of gas. 

That means by supplying it at a slightly lower pressure ?—Yes ; but a 
consumer has a right to have the gas he requires. On a very frosty day, 
to say that a consumer is to be deprived of the gas he needs for his gas- 
stoves, is not, in my opinion, honest. 

They only pay for the gas they get?—-But what is the use of having 
stoves, if they cannot get gas? If gas were supplied at only half the 
usual pressure, that might cause the stoves to light-back. 

Asked to what he attributed the difference in price between the gas 
supplied by the South Metropolitan Company and that supplied by The 
Gaslight and Coke Company, witness said that the South Metropolitan 
had had a very large increase in consumption; and had also been able 
to construct works at a cheap rate. He expressed the opinion that 
The Gaslight and Coke Company’s capital had always been expended to 
the best advantage, and said it had never been shown to be otherwise. 
He thought that the money spent at Beckton was expended to the best 
advantage. The land at Beckton was marshy; but he was not aware 
that it was waterlogged. The transfer of the works to Beckton cost 
£1,500,000. Though the Company at the time had no auction clauses 
and no sliding-scale, they issued the whole £1.500,000 as 5 per cent. 
preference shares, when they might have issued it at 10 per cent. The 
gas sent out by the Company was better than that supplied by the South 
Metropolitan Company. One reason why the cost of production was 
higher north of the Thames than it was on the south side, was that The 
Gaslight and Coke Company had to pay more for their coal at the up-town 
stations, whither it had to be conveyed in lighters. They had a very 
large station at Kensal Green ; and the lighterage thither cost 2s. 6d. a 
ton. Asked whether it was not the case that the South Metropolitan 
Company had their own lighters and The Gaslight and Coke Company 
had not, witness said that his Company were not lightermen. He 
admitted that the South Metropolitan Company had introduced machine 
stoking to a much larger extent than his Company had done. The Gas- 
light and Coke Company, however, had been trying to restrict expendi- 
ture lately, owing to the dearth of capital; and their retort-houses were 
large, old-fashioned ones, in which machine stoking could not easily be 
employed. 


Friday, June 30. 

On the resumption of the proceedings this morning, 

Mr. Fiewp was cross-examined by Mr. Morten. 

Witness said the Company were really selling their gas on the south 
side of the Thames about 1d. per 1000 cubic feet cheaper than the South 
Metropolitan Company. The dividend on the original capital last year 
was 12} per cent. ; and this year, on the stock as converted under the 
Act of 1898 the standard dividend would be 4 per cent., subject, of 
course, to the operation of the sliding-scale. The market value of the 
old stock was about £320, and that of the new stock about £108. 

Mr. Morten: Have your Company ever suggested to the shareholders 
that, looking to the circumstances of the case, it would be well to get rid 
of the portion of the undertaking south of the Thames? 

Witness : No. 
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Or that it would be right to reduce your dividend to get your house in 
better order ?—We could not do that, because the whole of the Com- 
pany’s stock since 1876 has been sold by auction; and when the stock 
was put up to auction, the advantages of the Company were set forth, 
and the buyer knew well that if the gas were sold at a price below the 
standard he would get a further dividend. 

Has there been an increase or decrease in the Company’s business of 
late ?—A decrease, but not on the general business. 

If you leave out the automatic meters, there has been a decrease ?—If 
you want to know the business, you must not leave out the most profit- 
able part. 

You are coming to Parliament now to give you a free hand for the 
next ten years, to go on in the future as in the past, with no prospect of 
a reduction of price unless there is a great increase of business ?—The 
reduction in the price of gas dependsnot only on the increase of business, 
but on the reduction of the cost of material, coal, &c. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Lirrier, witness admitted that he had 
stated to the Committee of last year that the reason why the Company 
did not ask for further capital then was that it was not wise to come to 
Parliament before one was obliged. His Company had not been to Parlia- 
ment since 1876. He remembered Mr. Pope stating, on behalf of the 
Company, that the proper time to consider price was when they came for 
fresh capital. Parliament might impose any obligations it pleased upon 
them when they came for capital. 

Has every iniquity under the sun been imputed to your Company 
before the Committee of the other House, sitting on the gas question ?— 
Very nearly. 

And that Committee has not come to any decision yet?—No; but I 
hope it will soon. 

Witness went on to say that his Company had the largest gas capital 
in the world. It was about, though not quite, four times that of the 
South Metropolitan Company. The Gaslight Company’s capital in 1898 
was £13,000,000 to the £4,000,000 of the South Metropolitan. 

Mr. Lirrter: The average price of the South Metropolitan Company 
in 1878 was 3s. 54d., and it is now 2s. 2d., and the reduction is 1s. 34d. 
Your reduction is only 9d. ? 

Witness : Yes; but our actual reduction has been 11d. per 1000 cubic 
feet, and theirs 1s. 2d. When I say their reduction, it must be borne 
in mind that in 1876 they had not amalgamated with the Phenix 
Company. 

The South Metropolitan have to meet every charge that you have, with 
the additional one of profit-sharing with their workmen ?—Yes ; but their 
wages are proportionately less than the Gaslight Company’s. 

In further cross-examination, witness said the reduction in the rate of 
increased consumption in later years had been brought about by the com- 
petition of the electric light and the mild weather. He could not say 
that the former was increasing. At times, when the market favoured it, 
they got over-drafts from their bankers. In 1898, the gross revenue of 
his Company was over a million, and their net profit was also upwards of 
a million. The average price of the gas at Rochester, which was remote 
from coalfields, was 2s. 6d., and at Bristol it was only 2s. 4d., as 
compared with the 3s. charged by his Company north of the Thames. 
The illuminating power of the Bristol gas was, however, only 144 candles, 
against their 16 candles. The larger the undertaking, the cheaper it 
ought to work, if other conditions were equal. He anticipated that the 
24 millions would last the Company for eight years, taking the capital 
expenditure at about £300,000 a year. The difference between the price 
charged by his Company and other Companies north of the Thames had 
increased in recent years. It was the fact that there was a difference 
of 9d. between the Gaslight Company’s price north of the river and that 
of the South Metropolitan Company, so far as private consumers were 
concerned ; but it was not fair to treat their p.ice as 3s., because they 
charged only 2s. 2d. for publie lighting. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tatnor, witness said the automatic consumers 
in the first half of 1897 took 508 million cubic feet, or over 1000 million 
cubic feet in the year. The sale to ordinary consumers was about 
stationary; but it was not fair to exclude from the general consideration 
one of the most important items. They could not say what the future 
addition to the automatic consumers would be. The 1500 millions now 
sold to those consumers would, they were satisfied, be largely increased. 
The demand for capital in the Bill was based upon the assumption that 
a 3 per cent. increase would take place, on the average, in the next ten 
years. The rate of increase of the automatic-meter supply was 
diminishing. During the period from 1884 to 1898, the rate of increased 
consumption had been 400 million cubic feet per annum, or a total 
increase of 5600 million cubic feet. In regard to capital expenditure up 
to 1891, his Company had been chary of laying out money ; but during 
the last eight years they had made up the leeways. From 1882 to 1889, 
his Company were not spending sufficient capital to maintain their 
works. The amalgamations of the Gaslight Company with other Com- 
panies had turned out to be advantageous both tothem and to the public. 
In regard to the loan from their bankers, it was paid off every year out of 
revenue ; and it would be very unfortunate indeed if they paid 5 or 6 per 
cent. for this money when they could get it for less from a banker. 

Mr. Baaeaay suid he could not complain of the line of cross-examina- 
tion ; but he thought that he ought to say, as a reason for not following 
the figures gone into, that Mr. Field was in the middle of his examina- 
tion before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, and, of 
course, the cross-examination before their Lordships was relevant to the 
other inquiry into the position of the three Companies, which might or 
might not result in legislation. Here, so far as he could see, the figures 
could only be pertinent to this extent—to ask their Lordships to limit 
the capital or stop the Bill pending the report of the other Committee. 
The House of Commons had passed the Bill; Lord Morley had refused 
to stop it; and Mr. Lowther had pointed out that anything resulting 
from the Committee of Inquiry would be the basis of future legislation. 

Mr. Taxzort said his cross-examination had been directed to the point 
of the amount of capital needed to cope with the future business of the 
Company. 

Re-examined by Mr. Baceatay, witness said the initial prices fixed in 
1876 were, in the case of the Gaslight Company, 3s. 9d.; the South 
Metropolitan Company, 3s. 6d.; and the Commercial Comgany, 3s. 9d. 
Attached to these were the auction clauses. The prices that were being 
charged at that time were 3s. 9d. by his Company; 3s. by the South 





Metropolitan, and 3s. 9d. by the Commercial. TheGaslight Company then 
charged meter-rents, the South Metropolitan Company did not, and the 
Commercial Company did. The actual charges at present were 3s. for 
themselves, and no meter-rents; 2s. 2d. for the South Metropolitan, plus 
meter-rents; and 2s. 6d. for the Commercial, plus meter-rents. They had 
therefore reduced their charge by 9d., and abolished meter-rents, equal 
to 3d., making 93d, The South Metropolitan had lowered their charge to 
2s. 2d. plus meter-rents, or 9}d.; so that his Company had really brought 
down their charges by $d. more than the South Metropolitan. But in 
1876 the South Metropolitan Company had not amalgamated with the 
Phenix Company. At the time of this amalgamation, the Phoenix 
Company were charging 4d. per 1000 cubic feet more than the South 
Metropolitan ; and to this extent they were not justified in taking 3s. as 
the South Metropolitan price in 1876. In the case of his Company and 
the Commercial in 1876, Parliament fixed the standard at the price then 
charged ; but they put that of the South Metropolitan Company at3s. 6d. 
—thus giving them a margin of 6d. Consequently, the circumstances of 
the Companies must then have been different for different standard prices 
to have been fixed ; and their relative positions were very much the same 
now. The Commercial Company had reduced their price from 3s. 9d. in 
1876 to 2s. 6d. plus meter-rents. There were only 7000 of the 300,000 con- 
sumers of the Company in West Ham. The folly of the comparison between 
his Company and the Bristol and Rochester Companies was that people did 
not take into consideration the different conditions. His Company had 
to supply gas upwards of ten miles from the point of manufacture ; and 
this had an influence on the actual candle power which had to be main- 
tained at the works. They had sometimes, in bad weather, to send out 
17-candle gas in order to comply with the testing requirements; and to 
raise the illuminating power of the gas one candle cost 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. It was quite true that the Bristol Company, according to their test, 
supplied what they called 164-candle gas, and the Rochester Company 
15-candle gas; but this depended on the circumstances of the test. 
There was no gas tested with such rigour as that supplied by the Gaslight 
Company. Rates and taxes, too, were paid in Bristol to the extent only 
of 1-47d., and in Rochester 1:1d. per 1000 cubic feet; but the Gaslight 
Company paid 2°5d. The real difference in the price charged by his Com- 
pany and the South Metropolitan in 1898 was 7°38d. First of all, the 
10d. was reduced to 9}d. by the abolition of the meter-rents, and this 
included the 1d. reduction made this year by the South Metropolitan ; 
and the other difference was accounted for by the fact that they had to 
supply their district south of the Thames at2s.2d. It was not fair, when 
comparing the Gaslight Company with the South Metropolitan, to take 
their maximum price only. The true percentage was the average price 
they got. 

By the Cuarrman : The 3s. extended over the larger area. 

Re-examination continued: The Gaslight Company received last year, 
from all the consumers together, 2s. 106d. per 1000 cubic feet, the South 
Metropolitan, 2s. 2°35d. plus meter rent, or 2s. 32d. Of the true 
difference—7°38d.—0°85d. was due to the cost of coal. The coal was 
more expensive primarily, and the cost of lighterage to such stations as 
Kensal Green, Shoreditch, and Haggerston was very great. The cost of 
lighterage amounted to £56,000 a year. The only canal lighterage which 
the South Metropolitan Company had to incur was in respect of their 
works in the Old Kent Road. It was the cost of lighterage over the 
South Metropolitan which explained the difference between the two 
Companies. The Gaslight Company reduced their manufacturing opera- 
tions as much_as possible at some of their stations during the summer, 
so as to lessen the cost of lighterage. They had to supply a somewhat 
better gas than the South Metropolitan Company, because gas lost its 
illuminating power as it travelled along the mains ; and his Com- 
pany used more enriching material per 1000 cubic feet, which, plus 
the lighterage, made up the difference. They bought their coals as 
cheaply as the South Metropolitan. In regard to coke, last year the 
reduced revenue at Beckton and Bromley, as compared with the rate at 
the other stations, was £60,000, because at these stations there was no 
local trade, and they had to sell the coke at wholesale prices. Owing to 
the South Wales strike, last year, the whole of the in-town stations were 
doing a good trade at advanced rates; but at Beckton they got no higher 
price. ‘The £60,000 represented 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. 
His Company’s wages were #d. per 1000 cubic feet more than those of the 
South Metropolitan Company, which was largely owing to the fact that 
the South Metropolitan had adopted steam-stokers to a larger extent than 
they had. The construction of some of the Company’s retort-houses pre- 
vented them from adopting this kind of stokers ; but as they reconstructed 
they would be able to adopt them. They knew they were already over- 
burdened with capital and revenue charges; and the Directors could not 
undertake such a large reconstruction as would be necessitated to intro- 
duce s‘eam-stokers. ‘Lhey were already in use largely at the Beckton 
works. The Gaslight Company was a large one before the South Metro- 
politan Company developed; and therefore their works were older. His 
Company also incurred heavy charges on account of the expensive 
pavements with which they had to deal, which entailed extra expen- 
diture in renewing mains, and alsc led to the loss of gas owing to 
the difficulty of detecting leaks. ‘The cost of opening and restoring 
such roads would be twelve to twenty times as much as in the case of a 
gravel road. The actual number of additional consumers last year 
was upwards of 24,000, of whom 19,000 were people taking the'r 
supply through automatic meters. The improvements effected in 
the last few years in gas-burners he thought would largely check 
the advance of electric lighting. They had an increasing quantity of 
piping to maintain, and they got a smaller amount of profit per mile. 
In order to meet the fullest possible demand that might be made upon 
them in case of failure of the electric light, they had to keep their storage 
and manufacturing plant always equal to what might be required. They 
could not reduce the pressure, which was tested by the London County 
Council ; and the Company were obliged, under penalties, to keep it up. 
The Consolidation Bill of last year was quite heavy enough alone; and 
they wanted to get it finished before dealing with the question of capital. 
His Company must have more capital at once. It took the Engineers 
something like two years to get their plans in full working order. 

By the Cuatrman: They could reduce their price by lowering their 
dividend ; but Parliament had compelled them to sell their shares by 
auction, and they did not think it would be fair to debar the buyer of any 
of the advantages he had been led to expect. All the capital raised since 
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1876 had been sold by auction, and a premium paid thereon. Of the 
£13,000,000 of original capital, upwards of £2,000,000 had been raised 
under the auction clauses. 


Mr. G. C. Trewsy was next examined. 


He said he calculated that, of the £2,500,000 additional capital to be 
authorized by the Bill, about £1,700,000 would be needed in his depart- 
ment in the next eight years. He thought it essential that this sum 
should be spent if the work of the Company was to be efficiently conducted. 
This meant that the Company would have to come to Parliament again 
in another eight years. The works of the Company had been designed 
with the greatest care, having regard to both efficiency and economy. He 
regarded them as really model gas-works. Last winter the Company had 
a margin of manufacturing power, because the weather was clear and free 
from fog; but if they had a bad winter, they would soon be at the end of 
their manufacturing resources. It was possible for bad, dull weather to 
last for a week without intermission ; and it was necessary to make pro- 
vision for meeting such a contingency. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Rica, witness said that all the works at 
Beckton were up to date, except that the Company had stoking machinery 
applied only to half the retort-houses. Such machinery reduced the 
expense of stoking, and lightened the labour of the men. It was thecase 
that the Company’s carbonizing wages amounted to more than those of 
the South Metropolitan Company, who had more steam-stokers at work. 
Of the £1,700,000 to be spent on works in the next eight years, £200,000 
would go in providing stoking machinery at Beckton, and £54,000 in 
providing such machinery at other stations. The rest of the £1,700,000 
would be entirely devoted to new works. The business of the Company 
was increasing ; and the proposed new works were intended to meet the 
prospective increase. He had every reason to believe that there would 
be a 3 per cent. increase in the demand for gas, and provision must be 
made beforehand to meet such increase. The Company could not wait 


‘until the demand was actually made, or they would find themselves in a 


difficulty, as the works would take two years to construct. 
Mr. G. F. L. Founaer, examined by Mr. Batrour Browne. 

He said he was Distributing Engineer to The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany. His duty was to take charge of the gas immediately it left the 
generating stations; and he was responsible for it until it reached the 
consumers. The Company had twenty sources of supply in all; and in 
one case the distance between the manufacturing station and the place 
of supply was 17 miles. Practically one-half of the Company’s gas was 
manufactured at the Beckton works alone. There was a system of high- 
pressure mains, ranging from 48 inches down to 14 inches internal 
diameter. There were 69 miles of high-pressure mains, and upwards of 
2000 miles of cast-iron mains at district pressure. The Company had 
87 gasholders; about half of them being allocated to Beckton gas. It 
was necessary, as the population of the suburbs increased, to make pro- 
vision for an increasing demand ; and he estimated that £934,000 would 
be needed in the next eight years for the purpose of providing further 
distributing plant. 

Mr. Batrour Browne: It has been suggested, on behalf of the Cor- 
poration of West Ham, that one way to meet the difficulty of a sudden 
large demand on the resources of the Company would be to reduce the 
pressure of the gas. What do you say to that? 

Witness: I think that would be very dangerous in a district like 
ours. In the first place, when heavy weather comes on, the consumers 
of gas themselves have unfortunately the means of very considerably 
reducing the pressure by opening all the taps to the fullest extent. If, 
in addition to this, we are to reduce the initial pressure, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that in the up-town districts we shall unquestionably 
extinguish all the signal-lights which are in every case lighted with gas 
on the Underground Railways. London is now becoming honeycombed 
with underground electric railways. The Board of Trade will not rely 
on the electric light for signals, but will have gas. As you go down 
into the ground with your gas, you lose pressure; and I say that to re- 
duce the initial pressure in heavy weather, when the pressure in the dis- 
trict is being lowered almost to a dangerous point by the consumers 
turning on their taps, would be a source of great public danger. 

Further than that, it would not be honest to the consumers, would it ? 
—No. 

What would be the effect on the heating and cooking stoves ?—Well, 
they would be perfectly useless at the very time they were wanted. There 
is also a tendency, with both heating and cooking stoves, to light-back at 
a low pressure. This would be a source of danger, because many of the 
smaller stoves which are bought by the consumers themselves are con- 
nected by means of a piece of india-rubber tube; and there is a possibility 
of the melting of this tube, and the setting fire to the gas, and possibly to 
the clothes of the persons using the stoves. 

The Cuarrman: I gather that your pressure is very much higher than 
is required by statute. 

Witness : Yes; it is about three times as high as the statute requires. 
In 1847, when the statutory regulation was made, gas was used almost 
exclusively as an illuminating agent. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne: You supply a considerable quantity of gas also 
to be used as motive power for engines ? 

Witness ; Yes; we have about 4000 gas-engines in our district. The 
effect of a diminution of pressure on these engines would be very serious, 
because if you reduce the pressure when the’gas-engine is working you 
extinguish the gas, but do not prevent some of: it escaping into the 
premises; and a large number of gas-engines are left to themselves after 
they are started. 

Did you not recently have a case where there was an accidental 
diminution of pressure, and a claim on that account was made by the 
proprietor of a gas-engine against the Company ?—Yes; on that very 
ground. 

Under all these circumstances, you say that the suggestion made by 
the Corporation of West Ham is not practicable, and would be very 
dangerous if carried out ?—Yes; and I would like specially to deal with 
the question as it concerns West Ham. Since Parliament authorized the 
construction of the Albert Docks, our Silvertown. works, which supply 
West Ham, have been on an island; and we have a pressure which will 
send the gas underneath the docks to the depth of 55 or 60 feet. There 
are a very large number of factories in West Ham; and gas is used very 
freely in them. Among them are chemical works and large india-rubber 





works, in which gas is very largely employed. As these factories have 
large supplies, the service-pipes from our mains are in some cases very 
nearly equal in size to the mains themselves. By opening them to the 
fuilest extent there is a possibility of almost altogether exhausting the 
mains on the other side of the dock, because if the initial pressure were 
reduced that which is necessary for sending the gas underneath the docks 
would be absolutely exhausted. Therefore the very last place in which 
I would resort to such an arrangement as that would be West Ham. 

Therefore the place that makes the suggestion, is the very last place 
you would apply it to ?—Yes. 

In the interests of the public safety ?—Yes. 

The witness was not cross-examined. 

Mr. Tuomas WixTon, the Superintendent of the tar and ammonia pro- 
ducts works at Beckton, expressed the opinion that, in his department, 
£50,000 would have to be expended during the next eight or ten years. 

This was the case for the promoters. 

Mr. Lirrier, addressing the Committee on behaif of the Corporation 
of London, said he did not propose to call any witnesses. He had felt 
some difficulty as to the course he ought to follow. The House of 
Commons Committee on the Metropolitan Gas Charges had already sat, 
under the presidency of Mr. Rankin, for eleven days; and, on the whole, 
he did not think he ought to attempt to inflict a similar inquiry on this 
Committee. One reason was that it would be somewhat absurd to have 
two inquiries running on parallel lines. Mr. Pope made a point of the 
fact that the Bill had been allowed to proceed in spite of the existence of 
Mr. Rankin’s Committee. But there was a difference between allowing 
a Bill to go before a Committee, and saying what would happen to it 
when it got there. It was one thing to send a Bill to a Committee, and 
another thing to pass it. He asked the Committee to throw out the Bill, 

cause he said that the Company ought not to be allowed, under exist- 
ing circumstances, to have the money they asked for. The Gaslight and 
Coke Company were now charging 10d. more for gas than the South 
Metropolitan Company, though it had the largest gas-works in the world, 
with a rich district on the northern side of the Thames. The Company 
asked the Committee to be allowed to go on for eight years, in the same 
way as they had been doing in the past—no matter what might happen 
at the inquiry before the other House, and though they might be accused 
of almost every sin that could be alleged against a Gas Company. The 
Company had carefully avoided coming to Parliament for many years ; 
having laid down the policy of keeping away from Parliament as long as 
they could. The complaints made before Mr. Rankin’s Committee with 
regard to the way in which the Company’s business had been conducted, 
had been loud and unanimous. The Company asked the Committee 
either to pass the Bill or to investigate all over again the complaints 
made before Mr. Rankin’s Committee. From his point of view, this was 
unnecessary, because the Bill was not needed. Last year the Com- 
pany converted their stock, so as to make it more manageable and 
more marketable; and the result had been to increase its price in the 
market. The London County Council were raising most elaborately 
before Mr. Rankin’s Committee the whole of the matters that it was 
desirable to consider in connection with the administration of the Com- 
pany’s undertaking; and the Company were trying to steal a march on 
the County Council by asking for such capital powers as would 
enable them to keep away from Parliament for a considerable num- 
ber of years. Mr. Rankin’s Committee might report in favour of 
the Company’s undertaking being acquired by some public authority. 
If so, the fact that the Company had obtained this additional 
capital—in the event of the Bill passing—would have to be taken into 
consideration ; while their high standard price and the high price they 
charged for their gas would be put before the arbitrator as tending to 
increase the money value of the undertaking. They did not at present 
want any more money. At the end of this year, on their own showing, 
they would have a surplus of £60,000, even if they continued to expend 
their money on a scale which could not on any ground be justified, 
because it had been admitted that they had lost considerably by the 
competition of the electric light. The Company had an income of 
£1,000,000 a year; and could anybody doubt that, if they wanted a few 
hundred thousand pounds to carry them on for another session of 
Parliament, they could easily borrow it from their bankers? The idea on 
which they had acted was to carefully stay away from Parliament until 
they thought they could hold up interceding hands to the Committee and 
say: “Oh, what are we to do unless you let us have this Bill?” They 
supposed that the Committee would feel bound to say: ‘ Well, you must 
have something to go on with,” and would give them something. When 
the Bill was originally introduced, it provided for the raising of 
£3,500,000. The House of Commons had cut this amount down to 
£2,500,000 ; and he (Mr. Littler) asked their Lordships not to give them 
any powers wha‘ever. They could get along perfectly well with the money 
they had in their pockets until the middle of next year, when they could 
get such a Bill as would be consistent with the report of Mr. Rankin’s 
Committee. Ifthe present Bill were passed, the whole of the labours of 
Mr. Rankin’s Committee would be thrown away so far as any practical 
purpose was concerned. 

Mr. Pore: If the House of Commons Committee reports, legislation 
will follow. ~ 

Mr. Lirtter said that, in all probability, legislation would not follow. 
The chances of legislation would depend on whether the Government had 
or had not time to introduce a Bill. If they had not time, there would 
be no legislation ; and their Lordships knew what chance there was of 
getting a Bill of the kind through the House of Commons. No mischief 
would be done to anybody by the rejection of the present Bill, while a 
very great deal of mischief would result if it were passed. He therefore 
asked their Lordships to say that the Bill should not proceed. 

Mr. Tatpor then addressed the Committee for the London County 
Council. He said, in regard to the estimated increase of the Company’s 
business, that, looking to the figures Mr. Field had admitted, showing 
the stationary character of the Company’s ordinary business, and the 
diminishing ratio of increase of the automatic-meter business, the estimate 
was over-sanguine. As the business of the Company increased, the rate 
of percentage would tend to decrease; and it would be fairer to take the 
figures as to which there was no contest, showing the actual amount of 
increase in the period of fourteen years before. Supposing the same 
increase was kept up—which was unlikely, owing to the increased 
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competition—this capital would keep them out of Parliament for 123 
years. The check on the-Company, which had not come to Parlia- 
ment for 23 years, would not be able, therefore, to be kept up. The 
Council took the same view as the Corporation, that it was not necessary to 
go into the case before the Select Committee against the Company; but 
if their Lordships obtained a record of the Committee’s proceedings, 
they would be satisfied that the Committee regarded it as a serious case, 
and one Fequiring an answer. Supposing the Committee made practical 
recommendations as to price, and this Company came next year for further 
capital, which they would have to do if their Bill were not passed, these 
conditions could then be imposed on them. But if the Committee 
gave them a clear acquittal, they would then get their increased capital 
as a matter of course, and the Council would be satisfied that they should 
do so. He would ask their Lordships to oblige the Company to come 
again next year. Unless the £450,000 borrowed from their bankers were 
charged to capital, there was no urgency for the present Bill; and the 
increase of their business could be met by the capital they had. It must 
be admitted that it was a most extraordinary fact that this great Com- 
pany should be charging for their gas 93d. per 1000 cubic feet more than 
their neighbours on the other side of the river. It was thought worth 
while to say that this figure wasnot correct. Mr. Field had endeavoured 
to account for the difference, and had said the 93d. should be reduced 
to 7d. It was said that the South Metropolitan Company had reduced 
their price 1d. this year; but that was an argument against the Gaslight 
Company. They also asked the Committee to strike an average over the 
whole of their district. But they had chosen to amalgamate themselves 
with a Company south of the Thames ; and the result of the amalgama- 
tion was that the people on the north side were paying more in order to 
enable the Company to charge the people in the south less for their gas. 
If they were really at the end of their tether, the County Council would 
raise no objection if their Lordships gave them sufficient capital to carry 
them over till next year; but the Council submitted that the Company 
ought not to be allowed to stop out of Parliament longer. 

Mr. Morten, for the West Ham Corporation, said his case was idenfi- 
cal with that of the City Corporation and the County Council. He 
should, however, like to emphasize the point that the promoters of the 
Bill bad assumed throughout their case that the result of a report 
hostile to the Gaslight Company by the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons would necessitate legislation. That was something which 
might turn out to have no foundation ; but the Company did know that 
one result of a hostile report would be that if they came to Parliament 
and asked for capital powers, they would be put on terms which would 
compel them to set their house in order. They were really asking their 
Lordships to give them a free-hand for the next eight years to go on as 
they had in the past without giving Parliament an opportunity of exer- 
cising any control over them. It had been said that he had suggested 
that the pressure should be reduced to meet any extraordinary demand. 
That was a misrepresentation. The suggestion was this: The Company 
had storage capacity sufficient for one day’s average consumption; and 
the highest demand ever made had been for 33 or 35 per cent. in excess 
of the average day’s output. At the time of year when extra demands 
were made, the Company’s storage would be full. So, assuming that they 
had for three days the highest demand upon them, they would be able by 
the aid of their storage and average output, to give a supply of gas 
without any reduction of pressure whatever. There was no reason 
to suppose that any reduction of pressure would be necessary. The 
suggestion that their working expenses necessitated an extreme charge 
was only really an admission that, at some period of their existence, there 
had been mismanagement and want of foresight. The Bill might be put 
back ; but the fact remained, and this mismanagement was inflicting a 
hardship on the present day consumers. The question when this took 
place was now before the Select Committee, who possibly might be able 
to fix the period. Meantime, there was no ground whatever why the 
Company should be entrusted with power to go on for any length of 
time doing as they had done in the past. 

The Committee then deliberated in private for a very short time; and 
on the public being re-admitted, 

The Cuarrman said: The Committee are of opinion that the preamble 
of the Bill is not proved. 
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Proposed Purchase of the Knottingley Gas-Works.—At their 
meeting last week, the Knottingley District Council decided to write to 
the local Gas Company, inquiring whether they are prepared to dispose 
of their undertaking, and if so upon what terms. It was complained 
that the charge of 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet was excessive. The Clerk 
was also instructed to ascertain the terms upon which money could be 
obtained for the purchase. 


Newtown Urban District Council and the Gas Company.—The 
Newtown Urban District Council having opposed the Provisional Order 
applied for by the Newtown Gas Company to enable them to maintain and 
continue their present undertaking, the Confirmation Bill containing the 
Order recently came before a Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
presided over by the Earl of Camperdown. The Council asked for the 
insertion of a purchase clause; and the Committee complied with the 
request. 


Goole Waster Supply.—The Bill promoted by the Goole Urban 
District Council to obtain power to borrow £25,000 for the purposes of 
their gas and water undertakings has lately been under consideration by 
a Select Committee of the House of Lords presided over by the Earl of 
Camperdown ; and last Tuesday clauses were submitted to carry out the 
decision come to in the course of the inquiry: (1) The District Council 
should be bound to afford, free of charge, such a supply of water as an 
Arbitrator, to be appointed by the Board of Trade, should consider 
equivalent in the case of any wells, pumps, ponds, or watering-places the 
water supply of which may be prejudicially affected or diminished by the 
powers conferred by the Act; (2) that such supply should have priority 
to other supplies authorized by the Act; (3) that if it should be agreed 
upon, or in the opinion of the Arbitrator the Council should be unable 
to supply such water, compensation in money should be made to the 
owner aggrieved, the amount to be determined by the Arbitrator; (4) the 
Council, in default of supply, to be liable to a penalty of £10 per diem; 
(5) the Council, on giving notice, to have power to test wells. 
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Tuesday, June 27. 
(Sir James Ranxin, Chairman.) 


THE POWERS OF CHARGE OF THE METROPOLITAN GAS 
COMPANIES. 


_ The Select Committee of the House of Commons on the above sub- 
ject met again to-day. 
Colonel Maxiys was called, 


He stated that he had been a Director of Metropolitan Gas Companies 
for 33 years—viz., of the Western Gaslight Company from 1866 till 1872, 
when it was amalgamated with The Gaslight and Coke Company, to the 
Court of which he was then transferred ; continuing an ordinary Direc- 
tor till 1883, when, on the retirement of the Hon. R. H. Browne, he 
became Governor. He had really had no intention of offering evidence 
before the Committee, as looking to the terms of the reference it appeared 
to him that the evidence required was mainly historical and statistical ; 
and that class of evidence could be much better and more fully given by 
the responsible officials of the Company than by a Director. But after 
the attack on the management by Mr. Livesey, witness thought—and his 
colleagues agreed with him—it was necessary he should present himself 
before the Committee, as otherwise the public might think the Gaslight 
Company had no answer to the charge, and admitted the justice of it. 
Mr. Livesey had given as his opinion that there was no reason why gas 
should not be sold by The Gaslight and Coke Company at the same price 
as other Companies, except for persistent incompetence and incapacity on 
the part of the management. Witness would point out who the gentle- 
men were who were incompetent. There were seven Directors of the 
Company. Six of them had been Directors of Gas Companies for 
periods varying from ten to forty years; three of them had been Directors 
over thirty years; four of them were Chairmen of Gas Companies in the 
Metropolis or adjacent districts, all of which Companies were more or 
less successful. Only one of the Directors had not had experience as a 
Gas Director ; but he for many years had been a Director of the most im- 
portant, and certainly the largest, of the Water Companies—the New 
River Company. Another of the Directors stood quite at the head of the 
list of those who had undertaken large works of construction—main 
laying, and so on, in connection with Water Companies—and was a 
member of the House of Commons. He referred to Mr. John Aird. The 
three principal officials of the Company, he presumed, were included 
in the charge before the Committee; but all of them had had experi- 
ence extending over more than thirty years. All of them occupied high 
positions in their respective professions. The charge of incapacity had 
been made solely by Mr. Livesey; it had not been endorsed or put 
forward, as far as he was aware, by anybody else. In a speech on 
Feb. 4, 1898, at one of the meetings of The Gaslight and Coke Company, 
Mr. Livesey said practically the shareholders were careless and avaricious ; 
and that as long as they got their dividends, they took no interest in the 
management of the Company, and did not care how it was managed. 
Well, the shareholders of the Company numbered 15,000, in addition to 
whom there were debenture stock holders and bondholders. Among the 
shareholders were barristers, solicitors, bankers, insurance directors, 
managers, underwriters, accountants, Members of Parliament, Ministers 


and ex-Ministers of the Crown, and men accustomed to business of every- 


variety. Witness submitted it was hardly likely that a body of share- 
holders so composed would be content to entrust the management of 
their business to incompetents and incapables. With regard to capital, 
witness said that under the old system, which terminated on Dec. 31 
last, the ““A” ordinary stock amounted to £5,922,230, which must be 
multiplied by 24 to get the present denominations of capital. Since the 
conversion, £100 had been split into £250 of stock. Witness handed in 
a schedule attached to one of the Company’s Acts of Parliament, giving 
details of the capital of the Company as at present constituted. 

Mr. Lovex was proceding to cross-examine witness on the points just 
spoken to by him, when 

The Cuarrman called Mr. Lough to order ; pointing out that the custom 
before Select Committees was to cross-examine the witness after the 
Chairman had examined him in chief, 

Mr. Loven thereupon inquired whether, seeing how important this 
evidence was, there would be an opportunity of cross-examining the 
witness after his evidence had been printed. 

The Cxarrman said that was not the usual course. 

Some further conversation passed; and in the end the room was 
cleared, while the Committee deliberated in private. On the re-admis- 
sion of the public, 

The CHarrMaNn announced that the general desire of the Committee 
was that they should see the witness’s evidence in print before entering 
on his cross-examination ; and they would therefore request the witness to 
attend at the next sitting, in order to be cross-examined. 

Witness (continuing) said the debenture stock of the Company was now 
£3,843,975, and the bonds £130,000. In addition to the class of share- 
holders referred to, a considerable amount of the Company’s stock was 
held in trust for women and children; and he had no doubt the reason 
was that the stock was regarded as having a limited. parliamentary 
guarantee—a statutory dividend based on a standard charge for gas. 

The Cuarrman: Your capital altogether amounts to £21,642,992 ? 

Witness: Plus thedebentures. Much of the stock is held in trust ; and 
I give as an explanation of this fact that they look upon it as a quasi- 
parliamentary stock—the dividend being regulated by the standard price 
and the price at which the gas is sold. 

Therefore they think that the dividend is tolerably certain ?—A stock 
in which they are not likely to lose the capital of those for whom they 
are acting. Most of the points raised by Mr. Livesey in his evidence 
before this Committee are contained in a speech which he made on 
Feb. 4, 1898, at ourhalf-yearly meeting. At his request, his speech—the 
whole of the proceedings of the meeting—and our reply were printed and 
circulated to every shareholder of the Company, so that all had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing what were the complaints which Mr. Livesey made 
against the management. I signed the reply (which I beg to put in), as 
Governor of the Company; and we received only two letters in answer 
to it. One accepted it in its entirety; and the other accepted it 
generally, but doubted rather the expediency of the abolition of the 
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meter-rents. It is not only on Feb. 4, 1898, but at almost every 
meeting for many years past, that Mr. Livesey has raised these 
questions, and criticized the management. He was, and is, I believe 
—I am not quite sure—a shareholder in the Company; and he 
attended in his capacity as shareholder, and made these criticisms. 
But he has never exercised his constitutional right of moving an amend- 
ment to the motion for the adoption of the report, or to the motion for 
the re-election of the retiring Directors. The retiring Directors have 
almost always been unanimously re-elected by the shareholders. I can 
only recall one exception, and that was of a colleague who was connected 
professionally with one of the earlier Electric Lighting Companies. His 
re-election was opposed; but the opposition was not persevered in, and 
he was ultimately re-appointed. Then another point raised by Mr. 
Livesey was as to the appointment of our General Manager. On the 
retirement of Mr. Phillips, the late General Manager, who had been 
Secretary of the Company for some 32 years, and during whose tenure 
of office the amalgamations which have been referred to were carried 
out, the Board unanimously elected Mr. Field to occupy his position. Mr. 
Livesey says he warned us against this appointment; he says we put a 
triangular man into a square hole. I have no knowledge of his warning; 
but if the warning had been received, it would have been disregarded. 
No other name was put before the Court; and they have every reason 
to be satisfied with the appointment made. Mr. Phillips strongly recom- 
mended the appointment. For the past six years, I have been in almost 
daily communication and joint action with the General Manager; and I 
am in a position to say that no more devoted or active or capable officer 
could possibly have been appointed. I can only attribute Mr. Livesey’s 
strong antipathy to Mr. Field to the fact that Mr. Field successfully 
defended the interests of our Company in the Nine Elms case. I will 
not trouble the Committee—unless they wish it—with the history of this 
case. Mr. Livesey spoke in terms of great admiration of the late Mr. 
Phillips; but it is within my knowledge that during Mr. Phillips’s life- 
time Mr. Livesey exhibited the same hostility to him as he now shows 
towards Mr. Field. This hostility did not cease until Mr. Phillips 
retired from office. As regards the position of our Company in reference 
to the consumers, the Court have always considered that, under the 
system of the sliding-scale, coupled with the auction clauses, whatever 
was for the benefit of the consumer must ex necessitate also be for the 
benefit of the shareholder; and, of course, the converse is equally 
true. We have, therefore, taken every available means of cheapening 
the cost of production; and had the circumstances been the same 
in both Companies, I have no hesitation in saying that we 
should be selling gas at the same price, or even a lower price, than 
the South Metropolitan Company are doing to-day. It is due to 
circumstances over which neither the management nor the Court can 
have any control—that is to say, interest on capital and rates. In 
all other cases, I think the Committee will come to the conclusion that 
the Directors have not mismanaged the Company. I do not mean to 
say that they have mismanaged the capital and rates; for those are 
things outside their control. I do not mean to say that it is impossible 
we could have expended an excessive amount of capital—been unthrifty 
—that I leave to the general evidence. But apart from this point, I 
think Mr. Livesey himself says now that the question of interest on 
capital is a chose jugée. Apart from these two items, I contend that the 
management have not deserved the condemnation passed on them by 
Mr. Livesey. Naturally the consumers are not so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the circumstances as this Committee will be. They 
cannot understand why there should be so large a difference in the 
price charged north and south of the Thames; and they do not 
recollect, as we do, that it is the same difference as existed in 
1876 when the parliamentary settlement was come to—when we 
were last in Parliament. The price charged then by the South 
Metropolitan Company was 3s., and by our Company 3s. 9d. We 
have only gone back even now to that time. I understand Mr. Livesey 
also to say that we were not under the same inducement as his Company 
are to reduce the price. I cannot make out this statement at all, 
because the provisions of our Acts are identical. We benefit by a 
reduction in the same way as he does; and we suffer by raising the 
price in thesame way as he does. So that the inducements appear to 
me to be the same. Another point I may mention with regard to mis- 
management is this: Mr. Livesey made some remarks at one of our 
half-yearly meetings ; and in describing our business I used the term that 
the Company was a quasi-Government department. At any rate, it 
was the subject of much sneering in the ‘‘ Journau or Gas Licutine ”— 
Mr. Livesey’s organ—but in spite of that I upheld the appropriate- 
ness of the description. The gas industry in the Metropolis and round 
about is a state-regulated monopoly. Our financial action is regu- 
lated by the Auditor appointed by the Board of Trade; and no departure 
from the recognized financial system can be taken by the Board without 
the consent of the Government Auditor. Then with regard to purity, 
pressure, and illuminating power, all these are tested and controlled by the 
Municipal Authorities under severe legal penalties; and the laying of 
mains and interference with the roadways is carried out under the super- 
vision of the Vestries. So that I contend it is impossible for us to be 
guilty of persistent mismanagement, as stated, without being checked and 
called to account by the Public Authorities. Apart from the charge 
brought by Mr. Livesey, which went to thismismanagement throughout, 
his charges had reference to the selection of inland sites for our works. 
Well, this matter may or may not be well founded. The sites were 
selected in the fiftieth year of King George III.—nearly a century ago. 
There is no one living now from whom we can ascertain what led them 
to select these sites. Ido not wish to pose as a laudator temporis acti ; 
but Iam not prepared to censure my forefathers, before they had the 
experience which we now possess after so many years. I hope the Com- 
mittee will pardon me for making the point clear. As a fact, we have 
followed a reverse policy. We have closed inland sites, and have now 
two waterside manufacturing stations—Beckton and Nine Elms. 

Sir F, Drxon-Hartianp: You have no inland ones? 

Witness : Yes; but we have not opened any. 

The Cuarrman: The point of your case, as I understand it, is that 
you have invested capital in these inland sites which you were com- 
pelled to give up, and move to Beckton? 

Witness: Yes. Whatever it is worth, that is one of the reasons why 
our capital is what has been termed unwieldy. 





Sir F. Drxon-Hartianp: How many inland works did you move to 
Beckton ? 

Witness : The Horseferry Road, and those at Blackfriars, Brick Lane, 
and Curtain Road—four. 

Sir F. Drxon-Hartianp: Have you any idea what the cost was ? 

The Cuarrman: We have had it all. (To witness) Do you wish to 
say anything with regard to your relations with the Local Authorities ? 

Witness : No; I think not. We have not much to complain of. The 
Local Authorities do what they believe to be their duty ; and we do what 
we believe to be ours. 

But you have just stated that you have considerable supervision by 
the Local Authorities in various ways, and that you have not had com- 
plaints from them ?—What I said was that if we had mismanaged the 
business, these public bodies—the Board of Trade, qua finance, and the 
Municipal Authorities, qua purity, pressure, and illuminating power— 
would have pulled us up. As a matter of fact, we have been fined a 
very few times within the last twenty years for deficiency in illuminating 

wer. 
pestill, you wish the Committee to understand that on the whole these 
Local Authorities who have supervision of various kinds over you, have 
not complained of your action ?—In regard to that portion of our action 
over which they have authority. Before I leave the question of the old 
stations—the inland stations—another charge of Mr. Livesey’s was 
that faults had been committed at Beckton. Well, in the same way, 
neither the originator of Beckton, Mr. Evans, nor Mr. Wyatt, the Con- 
structing Engineer, is now alive. The matters took place a long time 
ago, and evidence has been given by our Engineer on the subject; so that 
I do not propose to go into that. I should be very much gratified if the 
Committee, or some members of the Committee, could see their way 
to visit the works of the Company—especially the Beckton works, and also 
those of the South Metropolitan Company. They will then see the 
character of the works, particularly with regard to loading and unload- 
ing operations. Of course, I do not mean to contend for a moment—no 
one would—that the Court have never committed any mistakes or errors. 
We are none of us infallible—not even Mr. Livesey. In effect, Mr. 
Livesey has been what is commonly known as “ nagging ” us for so long 
a time that we have ceased to take him seriously. We have always 
followed his lead when we thought it advisable to do so—to give an 
instance, in the establishment of the slot-meter system, because we 
thought it was a good one. 

Has he made any practical propositions to you ?—The only proposition 
he had made was that we should act in concert with him and pool our 
residuals—act with outsiders; and generally he has made a complaint 
that we manage our own affairs without sufficient consideration for other 
Companies and outside interests. 

Mr. Conen: That was an instance in which you did not think it right 
to follow him? 

Witness : I have made attempts to arrange matters with Mr. Livesey 
about coal and other things; but it has always ended in failure. 

Mr. Nicou: Why? 

Witness: Because Mr. Livesey is all take and no give. We prefer 
being responsible to our shareholders and to the Authorities, to dividing 
the responsibility with the Directors of any other Company. 

Sir F. Drxon-Hartianp: You spoke about pooling the residuals and 
other things. I suppose the object was that you should not compete— 
that you should put the residuals on the market together ? 

Witness: I presume that was so. 

Did that apply to purchase of coal also ?—No; he objected very strongly 
to the clause in our contract, of which I am the author, and which I 
copied from the Great Eastern Railway Company (of which I am a Director), 
which prevented the coalowners from making use of us to sell a very large 
quantity of coal, and then to reduce the price to our competitors. I 
think Mr. Livesey holds the opinion that this was rather a churlish 
thing to do, and that we might damage him by it. All I can say is that 
the object of the clause was not to damage any other Company, but 
simply to prevent our Company being exploited for the benefit of any 
other Company ; so that if a lower price was granted to any other Com- 
pany, it should not be cast in our teeth that we had made an improvident 
bargain. 

You as thelargest buyers act as a strong lever with the Companies to get 
a low price ?—Yes; we believe that is so. 

For how long do you make your contracts ?—A year. We have been asked 
sometimes to extend it, and make a three years’ contract ; but, at any rate 
for some years past, we have made them for a year. The effect of this 
clause would be that if, after we had bought our great quantity of coal, the 
other large Metropolitan Companies, who make their contracts subsequent 
to us, got a lower price, we should have a rebate. That is my most 
favoured nation clause, to which Mr. Livesey takes so much exception. It 
was not put in with a view of injuring anybody, but to protect ourselves. 
The effect and the object of the clause was to keep a uniform price for 
gas companies generally. The Gaslight Company have been asked to 
co-operate with Mr. Livesey with regard to working arrangements. The 
latest instance was last autumn, when the South Metropolitan Company 
raised the rate of wages for their men. The Commercial and Gaslight 
Directors had a meeting, as they thought, to discuss the matter, and 
arrive at a jointdecision ; but when they came to ¢onfer with Mr. Livesey, 
he said he had made up his mind the notices should go out on the 
Saturday. Therefore there was no use discussing it, and we had to send 
out notices. Co-operation of this kind is hardly inviting. Then with 
regard to our employees and our relations with them, we have an army of 
about 12,500 men in the winter, and an average of 10,500 all the year 
round. They are paid at the same rates as obtain in other gas-works 
in London and the neighbourhood. The men have every advantage 
that we are able to afford them in the way of sick fund, pensions, holi- 
days, recreation grounds, and buildings for winter evening entertainments. 
They have no Sunday work, under any circumstances, except stress of 
weather, such as heavy fogs, when now and then we have to call them 
into the retort-houses. 

Do Mr. Livesey’s men work on Sunday ?—No. I am only stating the 
case with regard to our own Company. We have not adopted the profit- 
sharing system. Some people look upon it as a philanthropic fad—and 
I rather share the opinion, at any rate, as carried on by the South 
Metropolitan Company. We do not consider the system desirable in our 
case. Our men do not ask for it; and, as far as I know, it has never 
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been put in practice in any Gas Companies except the two of which Mr. 
Livesey is Chairman. We do not desire to treat our men as Irre- 
sponsible children. We do not interfere with their surplus earnings, 
which fructify in their own pockets, instead of being invested in the 
Company. At the same time, I hope the Committee will believe me 
when I say I have no wish to judge the action of any other Company. 
We have a pension scheme which is very much on the lines of one in 
operation in the Great Eastern Railway Company. Then Mr. Livesey says 
we are under the domination of the Trades Unions. That is not the 
case. We consider that in a free country like this the men are at perfect 
liberty to join the Unions or to abstain from joining the Unions. We 
will not, as has been frequently suggested to us by Union officials, 
put any pressure on the men to induce them to join the Unions; 
neither will we hinder them from joining, if they so wish. We 
are always ready to discuss all questions as regards rates of pay and 
regulations—working rules—with our employees, but not with out- 
siders who are not in our employ, and who only represent the Union. 
The reason why I personally have always set my face against 
any official recognition of the Union, is simply because they have 
no corporate entity. They cannot make binding contracts. They 
cannot sue or be sued; and if they could, and a verdict was secured 
against them, it could not be enforced. Their accounts are not pub- 
lished and laid before Parliament as ours are. As soon as (if ever) they 
are legally enrolled and registered, we shall be ready to officially recognize 
them. We could not do otherwise. One last point Mr. Livesey hinted 
at was disloyalty among our staff. Mr. Livesey said ‘he would not 
speak more strongly than that there was not that loyalty and hearty 
co-operation there should be; but it was not the fault of the staff. He 
believed they had a staff of men as good as those of other Companies. 
They had a staff of men who would work heartily, but they wanted proper 
leaders ; and until there was a change at the head, they could not expect 
an improvement in the prospects of the Company.” This had not been 
in evidence before; and it is put in now, because I wish to defend the 
staff from the imputation. They feel very keenly the reflection on their 
honour. 

Mr. Livesey said they had a staff of men who worked heartily, but they 
wanted proper leaders. Who were the leaders he was referring to ?— 
Myself, I suppose. 

Not the leaders of the men ?—I should say not; it is rather cryptic. 

He means the Board ?—I take it he means the Board. There is no 
disloyalty. 

You contend that your relationships with the men are on the whole 
good ?—I do. 

Mr. LowiEs: Have you had any strike ? 

Witness : Not since 1872. Then we had a strike, and London was 
put on very short commons as regards gas. Mr. Livesey referred to 
certain sore points between himself and the Gaslight Company. One— 
and, in fact, Mr. Livesey’s gravest allegation against the Company—is 
that we did not adopt a suggestion thrown out on his behalf at one of 
the Gaslight Company’s meetings that the costs which were awarded 
to the Gaslight Company in the Nine Elms case, amounting to some 
£6000, should, as a tribute to Mr. Livesey’s services to gas com- 
panics generally in connection with the South Metropolitan stokers’ 
strike, be remitted. While recognizing the value of the services 
Mr. Livesey rendered, I felt such a course would be absolutely illegal, 
and that any shareholder might restrain us by injunction, as in the case 
of Tomkinson v. South-Eastern Railway Company, when the Company 
voted £1000 to the Imperial Institute. This nagging policy has been 
adopted by Mr. Livesey ever since—or rather till a few months ago, when, 
by the intervention of a mutual friend, we hada meeting, with explanations 
and discussions. The result of this was that the hatchet was supposed 
to be buried, though it appears to have been exhumed before this Com- 
mittee. I now come to Mr. Livesey’s suggested remedy. He says we 
ought to go to the shareholders and tell them frankly how we stand. 
We are to tell them in his words: ‘‘ We are in a serious position, and 
we want your support and sympathy in helping us out of it.” I say 
we could not use such exaggerated and, I call it, hysterical language. 
We are not in aserious position ; we have a very valuable and increasing 
business. It does not increase at the same rate as the South Metro- 
politan ; but it is an increasing business, and I have every reason to 
hope, with ordinary winter weather, we shall resume our customary 
increase. We have difficulties, no doubt, to contend with which they 
do not meet with on the other side of the river. But wecould not goto 
our shareholders and, after asking them to subscribe capital on the 
faith of the Act of Parliament, the terms of which we quoted in the 
invitation to subscribe, request them to give up a large portion of 
their dividend and a consequential amount of the capital value of 
their stock. I do not hesitate to call the policy suggested one of 
repudiation ; and personally I should scorn to adopt such a course. 
I would rather give up my life’s work in the Company than go to the 
shareholders and put such a proposition before them. I do not see why 
our shareholders should incur a penalty of three millions of money, 
which they would if they were to adopt the suggestion, simply because 
the policy of the men whom they have selected as their Directors does 
not happen to meet with the approval of Mr. Livesey. He then advises 
that, if we do not ourselves go to the shareholders and ask them to allow 
us to confiscate their dividends, Parliament should coerce us into doing 
so by refusing our Bill except on those conditions. Well, our Bill is not 
to raise capital under the sliding-scale, but only to raise money by 3 per cent. 
debenture stock. If Parliament were to commit what, with the greatest 
respect, I should consider a breach of public faith, the result would 
be just the very opposite to that which Mr. Livesey expects. Weshould 
have to abandon our Bill, to contract our operations, and to at once stop 
the supply of gas by slot meters—which is a voluntary matter, and not 
carried on by compulsion of our Acts of Parliament—because we 
should not have the capital necessary to purchase them. This 
would inflict a great hardship on the consumers. We should have 
possibly to raise the price of gas, and lower the dividend, in order 
to make both ends meet. I think cheap gas is a most excellent 
and desirable thing; but it may be obtained at too great cost, and 
the end sought does not justify the means which are proposed by Mr. 
Livesey. Within the limits of our Actsof Parliament, we have done, 
and will do, everything that is possible to secure it; but we are not pre- 
pared to obtain capital on false pretences, even for the purpose of 





reducing the price of gas. I say we have endeavoured, and I contend 
that we have succeeded, in carrying on the Company’s affairs, both in 
the spirit and in accordance with the strict letter of the laws which 
govern the partnership which was established by the sliding-scale and 
auction clause arrangements between consumers and shareholders. One 
thing they blame us for is not allowing discounts. There is no sanction 
whatever that I can find in our Acts for charging differential prices to 
our consumers, except in the case of public lighting. On the contrary, 
the tendency of our legislation is uniformly in favour of absolute 
equality of treatment between private consumers. 

The Cuatrman: You contend you could not reduce the price of gas to 
2s. 2d., and make your two ends meet ? 

Witness: No. 

That is your statement ?—That is my statement. 

Under the circumstances of your Company, it could not be done ?— 
Under the present legislation it would be impossible. 

And pay the dividend to your shareholders ?—That would mean 
cutting down the dividend—almost annihilating it. The Committee 
will see, by looking at the tables we have put in, that we have ranged in 
price from 3s. 9d. in 1876 to 2s. 6d. in 1888; and I have no doubt that 
history will repeat itself. As soon as we get more suitable weather, 
and a better price for residuals and cheaper coals—though that can 
hardly be hoped for at present—we shall be able to reduce the price of 
gas. 

Have you any view to give to the Committee as to your reserve fund ? 
It has been depleted to a considerable extent; is it your policy to keep 
it low ?—It depends upon what is best for the consumer and shareholder 
at the time. When we depleted our reserve fund—which was only earn- 
ing a small amount of money—we were enabled thereby to postpone 
the raising of the price of gas; so that consumer and shareholder used 
the reserve fund for the common benefit. Ido not myself attach much 
importance to the reserve fund now that we have the sliding-scale and 
auction clauses. The dividend is fixed. Everything that goes forward 
is in aid of the dividend of the following year; and when the amount is 
sufficiently raised, it enables us to reduce the price of gas. 

Is there any limit to the sum you can carry forward, and which you 
do not place to the reserve fund ?—There is no fixed limit, I believe. 
In the case of the Ashton Company, it was laid down that gas companies 
were entitled to carry forward what is reasonable. There, again, comes 
in the public Auditor. He would not permit us to carry forward an 
excessive amount. 

What could he do?—Refuse to sign the accounts. 

Could he compel you to pay a higher dividend ?—No; but he could 
say: “The amount is too large to put by—utilize it by reducing the 
price of gas.” 

Could he require you to do that?—He could make the suggestion ; 
and a suggestion from such a quarter would be in the nature of a 
demand. If we reduced the price, our statutory dividend would be raised 
per contra. 

Supposing you did not lower the price, what could you do with the 
money ?—Invest it, or use it in our business. It could be employed in 
our business instead of calling up capital. 

Would you be permitted to use it ?—A certain amount of it we do use 
as floating capital. 

Would the Auditor allow you to use profits out of the undertaking as 
floating capital ?—I should say he would take the view which your ques- 
tious indicate. He would say: ‘After you have made sufficient pro- 
vision for your necessary floating capital, you must deal with the 
undivided balance in the way of reducing the price of gas.” 

I believe your policy has been to hold that the profits of the time are 
due to the shareholders of the time, and not to the shareholders of the 
future ?—I hold a strong opinion that we have no right to treat the Com- 
pany in the view only of the future shareholders. We have no right to 
starve the living tenant for the benefit of the remainder-man. The man 
who invests in our Company is entitled to the fair return that the law 
allows him during the time he holds his investment. If the circum- 
stances of the Company become worse, he probably would sell out rather 
than wait until better times came. Weare bound to take each reason- 
able period of time and deal with it. 

There are no exact figures laid down for that operation ?—I know of 
none. 

You have in your statement handed in a paragraph to the effect that 
you wish to speak of the Company’s relations with the Government ?— 
This is as to the Auditor to whom I have referred. 


The Cuarrman said he should be glad if witness would attend before 
the Committee on Friday for purposes of cross-examination. 


Mr. J. W. Fiewup was then re-called. 


The Cuarrman: In your notes of evidence, you say: ‘“‘ The witness 
will refer to the personal feeling shown throughout the whole of Mr. 
Livesey’s evidence, and will submit an explanation of it.” I must say 
that to the Commiitee, so far as Mr. Livesey’s evidence was concerned, no 
personal feeling was apparent. He may have had it; but, at any rate, 
it was not shown to us in the evidence he gave. 

Witness said that after the evidence given by Colonel Makins it would 
be unnecessary for him to go into personal matters. Personally he was 
only too glad to be relieved from the disagreeable duty of discussing 
these matters. He (Mr. Field) would now go to the question of coal pur- 
chase. Whether in regard to an allegation of mismanagement or not, 
this question could only be decided in reference to the figures of the 
Company’s accounts. No mere declaration on the part of Mr. Livesey 
that there had been mismanagement could be regarded as proof; nor 
could any statement on the part of himself (witness) be taken as a 
definite and conclusive reply. He would put in a table which would 
show the position of his Company and that of the South Metropolitan, 
and remind the Committee of the difficult conditions existing between 
the two undertakings as to the position of the stations and the illumi- 
nating power of the gas. [This table appears top of the next column.] 
He had been appointed in 1893, so that he had begun with the year 
which immediately preceded his period of management. In 1892, the 
gross cost per 1000 cubic feet was, in the case of his Company, 17:88d. ; 
while in that of the South Metropolitan Company it was 16°11d., and of 
the Commercial Company 18-4d, There they would see at once the 
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Annual Increase or Decrease in Gross Cost of Coal per 1000 Cubic 
; Feet for Each of the Three Metropolitan Gas Companies. 
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t The reduction in the Commercial Company's cost of coal in 1893 is the result ofa 
—_ ne in the quantity of carburetted water gas supplied as compared 
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difference between his Company and the South Metropoli.an as to the 
cost of coal. It was a difference of 1-7d. per 1000 cubic feet. Heclaimed 
that the difference between them was to be accounted for by their better 
illuminating power and the position of the stations. The Commercial 
Company’s figures were a little above theirs; and he attributed this to 
the extra cost the former had to incur, as compared with his Company, 
in the carrying of coal. The Commercial Company had no workson the 
river, and the whole of their coal had to be taken up by barge. The 
increases and decreases in the succeeding years would be seen from the 
table. He had given these figures and details because he wanted the 
Committee to see how close the thing was year by year. During normal 
years, his Company had obtained a larger reduction in the cost of coal 
than the South Metropolitan Company, and a slightly larger one than the 
Commercial Company. It was only when they came to the abnormal 
year 1893, when the South Metropolitan Company alone were fortunate 
enough to purchase their coal before the South Wales coal strike, that 
it was found the Gaslight Company fell back at all. It would be seen 
that the increased price they paid in that year was 0-60d., against 0°39d. 
of the South Metropolitan and 0-25d. of the Commercial Company. He 
must explain why, in this bad year, the Commercial Company were able 
to reduce the cost of coal. They had adopted, as his Company had, a 
system of manufacturing carburetted water gas; and in view of the 
very high price which coal commanded, the use of this gas was 
largely extended. It wasa cheaper way of making gas; but some people 
objected to the unlimited extension of the system. At present, his 
Company were dealing with it in narrow limits; and this accounted for 
the fact that the figures of the Commercial Company showed an advan- 
tage over those of the Gaslight Company and of the South Metropolitan 
Company. There had been a Commission presided over by Lord Belper 
to inquire into this carburetted water gas; and they had reported, he 
did not say against the use of the gas, but against an unlimited exten- 
sion of the system. His Company imagined that before long the Govern- 
ment would take the matter up, and legislate upon it. Pending this 
legislation, his Company had thought that it would be unwise to unduly 
extend the manufacture. 

The Cuarrman: Do you find it dangerous ? 

Witness: It is a red rag to a bull to say that tosome people. There is 
no doubt there is some danger in it; but to what extent, I would rather 
you should gather from Lord Belper’s report. 

Sir F. Drxon-Hartianp: You mix it with the other gas. 

Witness: Yes. 

In reply to further questions, witness said that the result of the table 
was to show that the Gaslight Company had reduced the cost of coal 
3°64d., the South Metropolitan 2°72d., and the Commercial Company 3-784. 
His contention, therefore, was that the Commercial Company had done 
best, that the Gaslight Company had done next best, and that the South 
Metropolitan Company came last. From the figures he had submitted, 
he contended that there was no justification for the charge of persistent 
incompetence brought by Mr. Livesey against his Company. 

The Cuarrman: You say that the figures show that you have made 
your purchases of coal as economically as anyone ? 

Witness: Yes. Wethink we have done a little better; but we are quite 
satisfied if the Committee think we have done as well as the others. 

The CuirrmMan drew witness’s attention to a statement made by Mr. 
Livesey with reference to the arrangement for the purchase of coal 
entered into by the Gaslight Company with their contractors. The 
statement was that if another Gas Company obtained a better price than 
the Gaslight Company, the contractor must lower his price to them. 

Witness said these terms were put in so as to prevent a new contract 
being made during the year. With regard to the difference of cost of 
coal, he pointed out that the figures he had given included the extra cost 
of enriching. It was not a question of coal pure and simple. 

The CHarrman said he understood that. 

Witness said that there were different classes and descriptions of coal. 
Some were more costly than others—9d. or 1s. a ton more—and his 
Company bought a larger proportion of these than the other Companies, 
as they thought they served their purpose better. Mr. Livesey had said 
something about what he alleged had taken place last spring. He had 
said that two if not three contractors had offered coal to him (witness), 
and that he had declined the offers and subsequently had had to pay a 
very much higher price than that at which it had been offered to him. 
This statement had been repeated to witness at a Board meeting in the 
month of June last. He had taken no notice of it at the time; but a 
day or two afterwards his attention was drawn to an article in an evening 
paper which said that Mr. Livesey, or one of his representatives, had had 





an interview with the paper, and had cited the witness’s mode of dealing 
with the coal contractors as another instance of his foolish methods. 
The newspaper represented Mr. Livesey as saying that a contractor had 
gone to witness, and had said that he (the contractor) must have 6d. a 
ton extra. But the reply was: ‘ Not a penny ”’—emphasized with a rap 
on the table—the result being that witness had had to go to someone 
else, and had had to pay 6d. a ton more than he would have had to pay 
the contractor in question. Witness had written to the Secretary of the 
South Metropolitan Company asking if he would be kind enough to give 
him the name of the contractor ; and this gentleman had replied that he 
never could have said that witness had declined to give 6d. a ton more, 
because he did not know that such an offer had been made. “ All Iknow 
is,” said the writer, “that one of your Directors told me that you de- 
clined to make an advance.” Witness had again written asking for the 
name of the contractor, because he did not recollect how he made the 
remark attributed to him; and the Secretary had replied that he could 
not give the iame without asking the permission of the contractor, and 
moreover the matter was not of such importance to render it desirable to 
trouble further about it. Witness had replied that he was sorry the 
name could not be given; that he agreed that the matter was not of 
much importance; but that he regretted his correspondent had not 
thought of that before he had made his statement to Mr. Woodall. In 
reply, he received a letter saying that no statement of the kind had been 
made to Mr. Woodall. It was true that the Gaslight Company had 
bought coal at a higher price than the South Metropolitan Company; 
but the explanation of this was that the latter had bought before the 
South Wales coal strike, and his Company had bought after. He should 
like to point out, further, that Mr. Jones, one of the most astute men in the 
gas world, had done exactly what the Gaslight Company did. No one 
believed that the South Wales coal strike would ever take place—cer- 
tainly no one believed it would last more than two or three days. The 
fact that the South Metropolitan Company happened to buy their coal at 
an earlier date, and the Gaslight Company had bought theirs at a later 
date, and that during the interval something had happened which had 
upset the market, was no justification for Mr. Livesey saying that the 
Gaslight Company were guilty of mismanagement. In 1895 or 1896, 
his Company had a contract with a coal owner; and though the coal 
turned out very good when they first made the arrangement, owing to a 
fault in the seam or something of that kind it became very bad—so bad 
that they had to decline to take any more of it. The contractor was a 
very honourable man; and he said that, rather than there should be 
any difference between them, he would put a certain amount of cannel 
in the coal he supplied them with. He did so. But the coal again 
went bad; and the Directors at last decided that they would have no 
more from that pit at all. They did not stop the supplies from the 
contractor ; but they put such restrictions on him that, at the beginning 
of 1897, he had a considerable amount of arrears to deliver. When the 
contractor made an offer in February of last year, they did not discuss it 
at all, though he told them what he was prepared to do. A little later 
on, the contractor called on witness, and offered him a still lower price. 
Evidently there were signs then of a fall in the price of coal. Witness 
had told the contractor that they were not purchasing coal at the time, 
and that they could not deal with his offer. Then the coal strike came. 
His Company had no intention of buying any more of that contractor’s 
coal ; but, when the coal strike came, they had to procure it where they 
could, and pay the contractors what they asked for it. The contractor 
put his price up a shilling, or possibly more; and as the Company could 
not make up their quantity of coal, they had to buy some of this man 
at the enhanced price. This was the explanation of why the coal was 
not bought in the first instance, and why ultimately they were obliged 
to purchase it at a higher price. 

The Cuatrman: You mean to say that between the time of the rejection 
of this man’s coal and the period of your purchasing it at an increased 
price, there was a strike ? 

Witness : We acted on the best advice we could get. We do not pro- 
ceed in these matters altogether on our own view; we get the advice 
of people in the coal trade. One of the leading men in the trade assured 
me that the strike would not lest more than a week or ten days, if it 
happened at all. 

In further examination, witness said that Mr. Livesey had not by any 
means had all the luck on his side. It was lucky for him that things 
turned out as they did last year ; and if the Committee referred to previous 
years, they would find the difference in the price of coal between witness 
and Mr. Livesey on his (witness’s) side to the extent on one occasion of 
5d., on another of 10d., and on another of 3d. This showed that the 
time of year at which he made his contract, though it favoured him 
last year, did not always favour Mr. Livesey. The Governor had dealt 
very fully with the “ fall” clause in their contract; therefore witness did 
not think he need trouble the Committee with anything on that head 
beyond this: Mr. Livesey had said that the effect of the clause had been 
to enhance the price of coal. Well, the clause was introduced in the 
spring of 1894. The contracts for 1894-5 were 10s. 3d. per ton, for 
1895-6 9s. 5:3d., and for 1896-7 9s. 3°-7d. The fall clause had nothing to 
do with the reduction in price; nor had it any effect in hardening the 
price against other buyers. In regard to coke, prior to 1893 the Com- 
pany’s coke was sold by arrangement between buyers and the Company 
—an arrangement made over a table. The buyers used to come to the 
Company, or the Company would go to the buyers; and so they would 
settle the price between them. But in 1893, the Directors thought that 
this was scarcely the way in which the purchase and sale of 300,000 
or 400,000 tons of coke should be settled; and they decided to invite 
tenders with a view to bringing in a larger number of buyers. 

Mr. Batpwin asked if formerly they sold through a contractor ? 

Witness said they sold to consumers as well as to buyers. In 1894— 
the first year following the new arrangement—Mr. Bevan offered him 
13s. a ton for 15,000 tons of coke. When a man as long headed as Mr. 
Bevan came and offered them that, they were pretty well sure that he 
knew he was going to get his value out of them. Witness referred 
the offer to the Directors; and they instructed him to supply the 
full quantity asked for at 13s. 6d. Mr. Bevan was only too glad to get 
the coke and pay the price. He, of course, grumbled a bit; butall people 
grumbled when they were asked to pay a price they did not like. On 
June 25, witness had written to a large buyer telling him what he had 
done for Mr. Beyan, and offering a similar quantity of coke at the same 
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price. On: the 3rd of July, a representative of that gentleman called, and 
agreed to buy that quantity at that price. In fact, he asked for more; 
but witness was unable to give it. Immediately after this, the Directors 
invited tenders for the remainder of the coke; and he might say that the 
party who had asked for more tendered with others for a further quantity 
of 30,000 tons at 13s. 6d. Witness had informed him that, owing to 
the large number of tenders, they could only let him have another 20,000 
tons, instead of the 30,000 tons he wanted. Now, Mr. Livesey had used 
a very awkward word in regard to this; and he had used it more than 
once. He had said that the Gaslight Company had “exacted” this 
price. But when a gentleman came up to the office and offered 13s., and 
the Company got 13s. 6d., and when others tendered at that price, 
and asked for more than the Company could give them, he failed 
to see anything like exaction in the process. ‘There was no good 
done by criticizing transactions of the kind in language of an irri- 
tating character. In 1894, the market fell considerably ; and the 
Company were prepared to accept lower prices. Then came the 
dispute with the Alliance Cement Makers. In 1895, they invited 
tenders for 440,000 tons. The tenders came in at from 9s. to 10s. 6d. 
per ton. The cement makers who were free of the Alliance tendered at 
103. per ton; and the combined cement makers tendered for 250,000 tons 
at the low price of 9s. 6d. The Directors, having sold to the free 
cement makers 200,000 tons at 10s., and knowing that other buyers had 
to compete in the market generally with the cement people, did not think 
it fair that so low a price as 93. 6d. should be accepted. Negotiations 
were carried on for two or three months. They knew that the cement 
makers wanted the coke, and that if they were left alone they would pay 
for it; but some time in December or January following, the Alliance 
Cement Makers bought from the South Metropolitan Company the coke 
that they could spare them at 10s. a ton—the price they had refused to 
give the Gaslight Company. They knew well enough that Beckton was 
a more convenient place for the cement makers to come to for their coke 
than the stations of the South Metropolitan Company. The value of 
the advantage of getting coke at Beckton instead of the stations of the 
South Metropolitan Company had been assessed at 2d. per ton; so the 
Gaslight and Coke Company thought that, if these people gave the South 
Metropolitan Company 10s. a ton for their coke, there was no reason 
why they should not pay them a little more. Mr. Livesey took up the 
matter ; and to the astonishment of every one in the gas world, by letters 
in the public press and speeches, he told the combined cement makers, 
although the free makers were paying the price asked, that there was no 
reason why the Gaslight Company should not sell at 6d. a ton under the 
price at which they had sold to the free makers. The Alliance were 
much encouraged by the position that Mr. Livesey took up; and they got 
coke from the South Metropolitan Company and from other Companies. 
They were able to beat his Company, who had to sell at 9s. a ton, because 
meanwhile they had been holding coke and accumulating a stock of it. 
It was necessary for them to get rid of it. A few years ago, Mr. Livesey 
had a strike at his works; and he was eventually able to win the day. 
Witness would like to ask Mr. Livesey what he would have thought if, 
when he was severely pressed by his men, they had gone and urged the 
men who were standing loyal to him to throw down their tools and leave 
their work. It was not fair for an officer of one Company to act pre- 
judicially to the interest of another. They had all felt that the action 
Mr. Livesey had taken on that occasion had been most regrettable. 

The Cuamman : What are you referring to? 

Witness : To Mr. Livesey’s action in connection with ourselves and 
the cement makers. . 

Mr. Conen: Do I understand that the price he sold at was 10s., and 
that he complained that you did not sell at 9s. 6d. 

Witness : Yes. 

In further examination, witness said that the weakness of the position 
of his Company at the period was that they sold such a large proportion 
of their coke to one set of buyers. The events of 1895-96 showed them 
that they would have to make some alteration in this respect. In the 
following year, the price was put down to8s. Well, Mr. Livesey’s brother 
had written to witness on Sept. 30, 1896, saying that the Alliance Cement 
Manufacturers expected to get coke at 7s. 6d. Witness had taken that 
as an indication of what the market price was; and when he got 8s. a 
ton he thought that his Company were not doing badly in disposing 
of all their coke at that price. During the whole of the time they 
were trying to improve their position as to this monopoly question. At 
that date the most profitable outlet was for export. Trade increased, new 
markets were opened up, and the prices were more favourable. They 
sold 105,000 tons out of 471,000 tons, or a little more than one-third, for 
export. It put them in the position of being no longer dependent upon 
one class of buyer. The parties to a monopoly could put the prices down 
to what they liked; and this had been done in previous years. The 
Company had then said that they should not do it again. 

Mr. Lowxes: Does Mr. Livesey export much ? 

Witness : He does export. [A Voice: Not at all.] I have it on the 
authority of our own contractor that he exports 5000 tons of coke. 

You yourselves have opened that market entirely ?—We have done 
more for it than any other London Company; but I think some of the 
Southern Companies do it. Mr. Livesey gave a case—Plymouth. 

The Cuarrman: Do you think upon the whole your plan of selling for 
export has lowered the price of coke? ; 

Witness: No. I do not wish the Committee to think exporting has 
been our only fresh outlet. We have increased our sales to florists, who 
are very important customers. We sell to florists 20,000 to 40,000 tons 
a year. 

I want toget at the point whether you are persuaded, in your own 
mind, you are acting wisely in encouraging the export of coke ?—There is 
absolutely no doubt. Beckton is eminently fitted for the export trade. 
We have jetties there, and viaducts and railways; and we can do that 
work there more cheaply than the retail trade. In 1893, the cement 
makers paid us 11s. a ton for coke; the exporters 11s. 6d. In 1894, the 
cement makers paid 13s. 6d.; the exporters 14s, 3d. 

Mr. Conen: Does not the quantity come in; do you not sell more to 
the cement makers ? 

Witness : In those years we did. 

r And if you sell larger quantities, you expect to take a smaller price ?— 
es. 

That is a factor which affects the comparison ?—Well, we are rather 
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inclined to deal with all buyers as nearly as possible on the same level, 
I do not think we give any special advantage to the large buyer. 

The Cuamman: You get a better price from your export than from your 
home buyer ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. Lowzxs : If you get a lower price, the fact of having another outlet 
would be an advantage ? 

Witness: Yes; it makes us safer. The Directors said they were deter- 
mined never to be in the hands of any one class; and, above a certain 
minimum, 12s. 6d., whatever the offer from any of the buyers, they said 
an allotment should be made. In that way the Company retained their 
customers. 

Then you have broken down combination ?—Absolutely. We are freer 
to-day at Beckton that when we first went there 25 years ago. 

The Cuarrman: Have you disposed of coke ? 

Witness : I must refer by way of refutation to an assertion of Mr. Live- 
sey that the Company lost £80,000 in three years. That was in respect 
of coke contracts. Mr. Live-ey did not attempt to support this figure 
by any evidence whatever, or any reference to figures or published accounts ; 
and therefore all I can say is, that there is nothing whatever to justify 
it, and that the reduction in the income of the Company from coke during 
those periods is attributable to the ordinary fluctuations of trade. Ifind 
that in the years referred to, compared with 1893, we lost 27 per cent. in 
price; the South Metropolitan, 25 per cent. ; and the Commercial, 36 per 
cent. Mr. Livesey’s reply to that was: ‘It is all your doing; youruined 
the market, and therefore we had to take very low prices.” But I would 
draw the attention of the Committee to the fact that the Suburban Gas 
Companies show a similar reduction of 27 per cent.; and that the Pro- 
vincial Corporations all over England show a corresponding reduction of 
something like 22 per cent. Therefore I think you can safely say the 
reductions in the price of coke had been rather the effect of the ordinary 
rule of trade than of any mismanagement or of any personal question 
whatever. There is one more matter in connection with coke, and that is 
Mr. Livesey’s criticisms of what we did last year. Last July the Directors 
invited tenders for coke; and they fixed, for the first time, a minimum 
price. The reason was that one or two of the buyers came to me and 
said: ‘‘ We wish the Directors would give us some idea of what their price 
is; we do not like our tenders being rejected, nor being cut down unduly 
in quantity. If the Directors could give us some idea of what they 
thought a minimum price, it would enable us to send in a tender more 
likely to be accepted.” They fixed a minimum of 12s. 6d. a ton; and 
tenders came in varying from 12s. 6d. to 14s. 1d. The quantity tendered 
for in the aggregate amounted to three times more than the Company 
had to dispose of. The allied cement-makers sent in two tenders; one 
for the purchase of 252,000 tons at 13s. 7d., the second for the purchase 
of the whole quantity which the Company had for sale at 14s. 1d. So 
their invitation was that we should again place ourselves entirely in 
the hands of one set of buyers. However, the Directors had not forgotten 
the experience of former years, and they said: Although we may lose 
something by declining this tender of 14s. 1d. for the whole quantity, we 
will adhere to our principle of maintaining all classes of buyers and 
apportion to each class of buyers a share of the Company’s business. 
They did this; giving to the allied cement makers a preferential quantity, 
by reason of the extra price they offered. ‘Then the free cement makers 
had a certain proportion of the quantity they tendered for ; the exporters, 
florists, and all ‘others were treated in the same way. The man who bid 
the highest got a preferential quantity; the man who tendered lowest, a 
bare quantity. 

Mr. Conen: Then they did sell the article to different buyers at 
different prices ? 

Witness: Yes. They said: Ii is not fair for us, having invited tenders 
at a minimum price, to reject those who tender at our minimum price. 
But the way we will recoup ourselves is this: The man who bids the 
higher price shall get the larger quantity. 

The Cuarrman: Did these tenderers at 14s. enter any protest against 
your selling at a lower price? 

Witness : I do not know that it was a protest ; but they expressed their 
surprise, which was very natural. 

Mr. Conen: Is that a new practice on the part of the Board? It 
sounds a little different from ordinary business experience ? 

Witness: Yes, it is a new departure ; and I think the new departure is 
fully justified by our experience. 

The Cuarrman: That is your practice ? 

Witness : That is and will be our practice. 

You think it is right?—Undoubtedly. Now we come to another 
debateable point—tar products, especially as regards anthracene. Mr. 
Livesey has criticized here, in this room, and very freely elsewhere— 
in the public press and at general meetings—this Company’s dealings 
in anthracene; but Mr. Livesey is talking of a matter of which 
he has no practical experience whatever. He has never made an 
ounce of anthracene to my knowledge. If he had had a little more 
practical experience, I do not think he would have been so free with 
his harsh language and general condemnation. It is quite true the 
Directors have always refused to enter into any combination in respect of 
products. We are constantly having suggestions made to us from coke 
and anthracene people and all sorts: ‘‘ Can you not enter into some 
combination ; cannot you agree as to a price under which you will not 
sell?’ And the considered answer of the Directors is: ‘‘ No; our busi- 
ness is to carry on our business in our own way, without restriction from 
any outside party.” That is the principle they have laid down for some 
years now. It is quite true that anthracene, when we first commenced 
to make it 25 years ago, used to fetch 4s. 6d. a unit. A unit is the 640th 
part of aton, I think. To-day’s price is 4d. 

Mr. Coven: Fallen from 54d. to 4d. ? 

Witness: Yes, that is one of the most extraordinary falls that has 
taken place in any article produced. 

Has it been steady ?—Steady from the beginning. Owing to the enor- 
mous production on the one hand, and the substitution of other dyes, 
the price has steadily fallen down. In 1893, a certain number of the tar 
products manufacturers formed themselves into a combination. They 
were not satisfied with the market prices, especially as regards this ques- 
tion of anthracene. They thought, as a great many other men thought, 
that if they could only combine and hoid stocks—buy up stocks and hold 
them—the buyers would he starved into paying abetter price. It was the 
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old story of the Salt Union and the Cotton Union. They came to us in 
1893 and asked whether we would join them—put the whole of our 
anthracene into their hands. They said: ‘It only remains for you to do 
this to be able to command from 2s. to 2s. 6d.” It was then about 10d. 
to 1lld. We said: ‘“‘ We do not want to stand in the way of anything you 
think can be done; but we cannot join ina combination.” I had several 
interviews with the Chairman. Isaid: ‘‘ We cannot keep off the market ; 
is it worth while for you to buy our stuff yourself? If you buy a certain 
quantity, we will undertake not to put any more on the market at a lower 
price for a certain number of months.” The result was that we arranged 
that they should buy a certain quantity of ouranthracene at 14d. a unit ; 
the condition being that for a certain time (four months, I think) we were 
not to sell at a lower price. The reason we got the higher price was that 
the Chairman said he thought the stuff was worth 14d. or more. Isaid: 
“Tf you want us to stand out of the market in order that you may get a 
higher price, it is only reasonable you should pay us some consideration 
for it.” He saw the reason of that. This arrangement, and fresh ar- 
rangements of a similar kind, were carried on for 14 months. 

In further examination, witness went on to state that there were fifty 
communications between the Company and the parties interested on the 
subject of anthracene, and all in the most friendly terms; so that there 
was no ground for Mr. Livesey’s statement that the Gaslight Company 
did not work with them on friendly terms. Unless they could control the 
whole market, such an arrangement must fail; and the result was that 
some of the stuff bought from the Gaslight Company at 14d. had to be 
sold at considerably below that figure, and instead of maintaining the 
price it had steadily fallen. It was a good arrangement for the Gaslight 
Company, though witness did not know if it had any harmful effect on the 
market. The cause of the fall was over-production, and the competition 
of benzol and naphthalene. From both of these, very beautiful dyes were 
made; and they, to a large extent, had taken the place of anthracene. 
Witness thought it was very foolish indeed to talk publicly about prices 
and the possibilities of the market; the least said the better on such 
subjects. But as Mr. Livesey had raised the question, witness must tell 
the Committee that even at 4d. The Gaslight and Coke Company made a 
profit. Mr. Livesey was interested in this, although he made no anthra- 
cene; because the better the price of anthracene, the better the price 
of tar. Mr. Livesey was not aware that, although this Tar Products 
Sales Committee were backed up by some very influential men indeed, 
the most important man in the trade—a member of it—declined 
to put the whole of his stuff into it; so evidently he did not think very 
much of the prospect. The present price of 4d. per unit was for a 
higher quality of anthracene than that which formerly fetched 4s. 6d. 
When they commenced working up their own tar products, the Company 
worked in the ordinary way. But they soon found that, by a better 
process, they were able to get more anthracene out ofa gallon of tar; and 
no doubt others did the same. So that while the quantity of anthracene 
produced per gallon of tar had increased, on the other hand, products, 
such as naphthalene and benzol, came in to increase the competition. 
Then they were very forcibly told by Mr. Livesey that they should sell as 
they made. But the buyers—Germans—were few ; and they would buy 
just when, and just what quantity, they pleased. If the Company were 
to say they would sell the anthracene as it was made, they would have to 
sell to the dealers who would first of all reap a profit, and, what was 
worse, would have this large stock in hand to negotiate on the market. 
The Company held that it was better to wait till the natural consumers 
wanted the stuff, and to deal with them direct. The Company had been 
attacked again and again on the ground that their system of selling was 
bad; but the same system had been applied to creosote, carbolic acid, 
benzol, oil, and pitch, which the Company made, as well as to anthracene. 
If the Gaslight Company’s system were bad all round, the same bad effect 
would be noticeable in every case; but they found that creosote, which 
in 1879 fetched only 0-2d. per gallon of tar distilled, in 1898 went up 
to 0°68d.—three times as much. Carbolic acid realized 0-06d. in the 
earlier year, and was now 0°32d. Benzols and naphthas, on the other 
hand, realized 0-38d. in 1879, and only 0:18d. in 1898. This latter 
decrease was due to the enhanced production of the articles by the 
owners of coke-ovens. Green oil also had fallen in the same period from 
0°55d. to 0°26d.; while pitch had risen from 0°6d. to 108d. If the 
Company’s system were wrong, the loss would apply to all products. 

Mr. Couen : It does not apply to all; but do you contend that, taking 
all the products, the net result is that your system is on the whole a 
good one ? 

Witness replied in the affirmative. He said the variations in price 
were not the result of the Company’s operations, but were the ups and 
downs of the market due to market demands and market supplies. Mr. 
Livesey said that the Company forced anthracene on the market when 
nobody wanted it, and that their policy was that of holding. 

Mr. Conen: And that holding was bad? 

Witness : I say we do not hold. 

But you agree if you did it would be bad ?—Yes. If you will refer to 
page 33 of the ‘‘ Reply,” you will see how wholly inconsistent Mr. Livesey 
is. He says— 

‘There is, I am assured, no reason whatever but one why anthracene 
should not be sold at the present time at 2s. 6d. per unit, or more. It is 
only necessary for half-a-dozen of the leading tar distillers to agree to have 
a higher price, and it can be obtained ; and all but one ’’—that is The Gas- 
light and Coke Company—“ are ready to bring about such agreement, when 
the price could go up at once. For instance, instead of putting or forcing 
it upon the market, could not the makers, by common consent, wait for 
buyers to come to them? Or, if this is not advisable or practicable (though 
no difficulty is apparent), could they not sell it by tender?” 

The suggestion there was that they ought not to force the stuff on the 
market when it is not wanted ?—That is right in principle; but it is at 
variance with what he said the other day. 

Mr. Batpwin: The idea is to corner the consumer ? 

Witness: Yes. In 1892, he wrote a letter to the ‘“‘ JounnaL or Gas 
Lieutine,” in which he said— 

I was informed that the stock of anthracene in the hands of tar distillers 
in this country is very low. I now, however, hear that practically the only 
stock of any importance is that held by the Chartered Company ; and the 
fear is that that Company will again force a sale of their stock on an 
unwilling market, with the result of further depressing the price. I said to 
my informant: ‘‘ But what would you have the Chartered do?” His reply 
was prompt, to the effect that the tar distillers would be quite willing to 





carry the stock jointly with the Company until the market is ready to 
receive it. 
If that is not cornering, I do not know what is. 

The charge that you endeavoured to overstand the market is not true? 
—No. It is quite true that anthracene is not a material you can put on 
the market and sell when you like; but we have not overstayed our 
market. The market has been a falling one for the last 20 years, as I 
have said. And now to pass to ammonia. Mr. Livesey said in his 
statement that in 1894 we stood out for £14 aton. Sulphate, also, in 
the early days, used to fetch a good price. We used to get from £20 to 
£21 a ton for it. But the make has been largely increased by new manu- 
facturers. Up to 1880, gas-works used to be the sole producers of sul- 
phate of ammonia; but according to published returns, we find in 1886 
that iron-works, shale oil works, and coke-ovens began to throw large 
quantities on the market. And whereas in 1886 the proportion of sul- 
phate of ammonia made at other than gas-works was something like a 
fourth of the whole quantity manufactured, in 1898, out of 205,000 tons 
of the stuff made, 70,000 tons, or one-third, was made by these outside 
manufacturers. Then there was the competition introduced during the 
past 10 years that did not exist to any appreciable extent before that time. 
Then Mr. Livesey says we stood out for £14 a ton, which the market 
would not bear. Iam glad to say that the market did bear it. The fact 
is that from the beginning of January, 1893, the price rose regularly 
month by month, until in June, 1894, we realized on more than one 
occasion £14 a ton. 

Mr. Couen: You got that for all you wanted to sell ? 

Witness: For all we had to sell. We had a slightly higher stock in 
1894 than in the corresponding period of 1895. 

You got rid of what you wanted to sell?—Yes; and it was not until 
later in the year that we found any difficulty in selling it. It is not 
only that during the period we are discussing the price went down, but 
for a reason we could not understand at the time, there were no buyers. 
It was not altogether a question of price. People would not buy. Under 
such circumstances, if you force the market you force the stuff into the 
hands of middlemen; and middlemen destroy every market they have to 
do with. The policy we have adopted therefore is, wherever we can, to 
sell to the consumers or their agents. During the following months we 
were slack. From June to September we, in common with other pro- 
ducers, were unable to sell. But in September we accepted the market 
price of £13 a ton. We were still unable to sell; and it was not until 
December of the same year that we were able to effect a sale, and then 
it was at £11 a ton. I do not attempt to persuade the Committee to 
believe that if we had accepted a lower price in the earlier months we 
should not have got it; but we did not think there was any justification 
for the large depreciation in the market value which took place in the 
autumn of that year. During the whole of that year, I was in com- 
munication with Mr. Jones of the Commercial Company, who adopted 
the same policy that we did. He used s'rong language as to the price 
and the destroying of the market; and he, like ourselves, accumulated 
what was for him a considerable stock. The price of £11 which we 
realized in December we sold at regularly up to February, 1895; and 
then we found it difficult to sell at all. It was not until July, 1895, that 
we were able to put any appreciable quantity on the market; and from 
July we sold at an average price of £9 5s. This has been a matter 
of considerable soreness. 

Mr. Nicou: In 1896 it fell to £7 a ton, Mr. Livesey says ? 

Witness: I cannot find the figure for that year. For the next six 
months we realized £8 5s. a ton; and our sales for the following six 
months realized £7 10s. or a little more—that would be during the first 
six months of 1896. 

That is not much different to the price Mr. Livesey gave?—In the 
spring of 1895, the buyers of the liquor from the South Metropolitan 
Company came to me and offered terms, or suggested to me that we 
should enter into a combination with them with a view to keeping up 
the price of sulphate of ammonia. When the market is going down, 
people think they can keep it up by combination. That is the old cry; 
but it isa mistake. During the whole of 1897 we were able to sell on a 
rising market; so that in 1898 the price touched £10 a ton. The 
average figures we have realized year by year during the whole period 
since 1893 have been as follows: 1893, £11 Os. 4d.; 1894, £12 15s. 7d.; 
1895, £10 4s. 6d.; 1896, £8 5s. 5d; 1897, £7 11s. 2d; 1898, £8 16s. 7d. 
Therefore, if you take the period 1894 to 1898, we realized an average 
price of £9 1s. 4d. 

The Cuamman: Did any of the other Companies get a better price 
than you? 

Witness : No. 

Mr. Nicou: The general charge against you by Mr. Livesey about 
holding up this stock, you say is not true? 

Witness: Yes. We had to hold stock. We could not sell. 

What answer have you to make to the statement as to your holding ?— 
We were obliged to hold stock. We do not deny that. 

You say that stocks accumulated in October, 1894 ; and that you held 
at £13 a ton?—Yes, we did what we were obliged to do; and those of 
us who passed through 1894, 1895, and 1896 know that it was about the 
most anxious time to everyone connected with the sulphate of ammonia 
market. The reason of the fall which then occurred, I do not think 
has ever been explained. For the first time within record, the con- 
sumption of sulphate of ammonia in the year 1893 fell off; and that 
falling off was concurrent with a very large increase in the production. 
In the following year, the shipments of sulphate of ammonia fell off 
also for the first time, to the extent of nearly 10,000 tons. The 
home consumption did not recover for two or three years after 
that. The consumers could not use the stuff. The agriculturists in 
England passed through about the worst time they ever did have to 
pass through. They had no money to spend on high-class fertilizers ; 
and the sugar industry, in which sulphate of ammonia is largely 
used, was about as bad as it could be. But the stagnation worked 
its own remedy, so far as sulphate of ammonia was concerned. We were 
obliged to make the stuff—it is a residual product ; and you cannot stop 
manufacture in a gas factory. . 

The Cuatrman: You say you have an increased production of the 
chemical every year? 

Witness: Yes. In 1891 we made 143,000 tons, in 1892 149,000 tons, 
in 1893 152,000 tons, and in 1894 (which was a bad year) 160,000 tons. 
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We were increasing the production with our increased manufacture of 
gas ; and at the same time the consumption of sulphate was decreasing. 
But as I was saying, it worked its own cure. When the price came down 
to £7 10s. a ton, the agriculturist who had been using nitrate of soda 
came into the market and bought this stuff, and liked it; and now there 
is a prospect of its commanding higher prices if more nitrate does not 
come to us. The fall in prices has not been an unmixed evil. It has 
brought us in a larger body of buyers; and, as in the case of coke, the 
market is stronger now than it has been for years past. 

Are you going to put in a comparison between your operations and 
those of other Companies ?—Yes ; when I come to deal with the net 
result in regard to the cost of coal. For the net result now, deducting 
from the cost of coal the value of the several residuals—coke, tar, sulphate 
of ammonia, and so forth—it is interesting to find that from 1892 to 
1898 we have so improved in further reduction of the price of coal 
relatively to the other Companies. Our reduction has been 3°17d., as 
against a corresponding reduction in the case of the South Metropolitan 
of 1°68d., and of the Commercial of 1:80d. We have gained in the gross 
cost of coal, having bought cheaper; and we have gained in having a 
larger return for our residual products per 1000 cubic feet than the other 
Companies. The net result is as I have stated. In buying coal and in 
selling products, we have done better than the other Companies. With 
regard to Mr. Livesey’s figures as to capital, I do not intend to go fully 
into them, as I have threshed the matter out in dealing with the evidence 
of previous witnesses. Like the Governor, I am not going to spend time 
in discussing why our forefathers selected Horseferry Road as a site for 
their works. The history of the Company was fully gone into in 1868 
and 1876. Mr. Livesey has handed in a statement showing the increase 
in capital and increase in business ; and I am at a loss to understand the 
principle on which it is carried out. He has dealt with varying periods 
in the cases of the different Companies, and has not compared like with 
like. The years he has taken have been from 1868 to 1898 for the Gas- 
light Company, 1879 to 1898 in the case of the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany, and 1875 to 1898 in the case of the Commercial Company. 

In further examination, witness said that during the period 1869-79, 
Mr. Livesey excluded from his table 9-7 per cent. of the increase of the 
South Metropolitan Company, and also the capital expenditure, during a 
normal period, when his expenses amounted to £420 per million. Healso 
excluded the Commercial Company’s figures for almost a similar period, 
when their expenditure amounted to £62 per million. Witness had 
protested more than once against the selection of periods and dates. 
To make a fair selection, let them take one period and apply it to all the 
Companies ; but this selection of years, and taking out of figures, was 
not according to his idea of fairness. If the tables were corrected for 
all these things, a very different result was obtained from that exhibited 
by Mr. Livesey. Taking the period of 29 years, selected by Mr. Livesey 
in the case of The Gaslight and Coke Company, and making a comparison 
with the figures of the other Companies for the same period, showed that 
the capital employed by The Gaslight and Coke Company per million 
during that period was £499, which included the expense of constructing 
Beckton (against Mr. Livesey’s £520). The South Metropolitan corre- 
sponding figure was altered from £348 to £355; while that of the Com- 
mercial Company was reduced from £356 to £318—which was all to the 
advantage of the Commercial. Coming to examine the figures of the 
Gaslight Company, witness found some funny things. For purposes 
of his own, Mr. Livesey added to the capital expenditure of that Com- 
pany between 1883 and 1890 £42,000; and, not content with this, in 
the following year he clapped on £200,000—-making the capital expendi- 
ture per million for the period 1890-98, £796. This £796 Mr. Livesey 
had quoted again and again; but the real figure was £714. Why he 
added the £200,000, witness had not the remotest idea. 

The Cuarman: You mean his figures are wrong? 

Witness: Wrong; and therefore his comparison is wrong, and the 
deduction he draws from it is wrong. I will not notice, because really 
it is a most unworthy thing, the addition which Mr. Livesey has made 
of £400,000. Just under our figures in the table, in a note, he says: 
“ Including £400,000 out of these amounts as spent on Beckton, the rate 
per million sold will be increased from £520 to £554 on the 29 years.” 
He is not content with adding on this £240,000 for actual expenditure ; 
but he says: “Oh, you spent that sum in some anterior years. I will 
add that on too ”’—what in the world for, I do not know. 

Examination continued: Mr. Livesey worked out the percentage of 
increase in some extraordinary way, making the figure of the Gaslight 
Company for the 29 years 180 per cent. Then he gave the figure of the 
South Metropolitan Company for 19 years as 160 per cent. But witness 
held that the latter figure should be altered to 380 per cent. for 29 years. 
Witness adhered altogether to his original statement as to the capital of 
the three Companies, since 1876. Mr. Livesey gave the average rate of 
interest on capital of the South Metropolitan as 34 per cent., and in the 
case of The Gaslight and Coke Company as 3? per cent. The proposal 
of the latter Company in their Bill before Parliament was to raise all 
their capital at 3 per cent.; and that he hoped would bring down the 
average rate materially. 

The Committee here adjourned. 





Friday, June 30. 
Colonel Maxtys was recalled for cross-examination. 

He referred, in opening, to a statement he had made that there was 
only one -of his colleagues on the Board of the Company who had no 
experience, as far as he knew, in the directorship of Gas Companies. 
He was mistaken. The gentleman he referred to was, cr had been, 
Chairman of the Brighton Company, and had had further experience; 
so that, for what it was worth, this strengthened his argument as to the 
presumed competence of the Board. Then he had said the total 
number of proprietors was 15,000. The actual number was 14,932. 
There were 11,451 holders of ordinary stock, 3590 holders of pre- 
ference stock, and 2142 holders of what they called maximum stock. 
These three figures totalled about 2000 more than he mentioned. This 
was accounted for by a number of double holdings. As regarded loan 
capital, there were 2517 holders of debenture stock, and 368 holders of 
bonds. As to the general charge of incompetence and mismanagement, 
witness alluded to opinions expressed by Mr. Livesey on two occasions 
at meetings of the Company. On Feb. 7, 1896, he said the Company 





had a splendid lot of officers, who would compare with any others in 
the world; and on Feb. 4, 1898, he almost repeated himself, by saying 
he believed they had a staff of men as good as those of any other Gas 
Company. ; 

Mr. Loven: I notice you said, at the end of your evidence, that you 
do not recognize you are in a serious position—that is, The Gaslight 
and Coke Company? 

Witness: Yes. : 

Although your charge is 10d. more to the people in the north of 
London than in the south?—I do not deny that. A penny rer 1000 
cubic feet in our district represents roughly about £80,000. : 

So that 10d. represents a tax of £800,000 a year on the people in the 
north of London ?—I cannot accept the definition of a tax. The price 
paid for a commodity is hardly a tax. 

If they got the commodity at 10d. per 1000 cubic feet less, as the 
people do in the south, they would be £800,000 better off—I am speak- 
ing of the district in the north ?—If the people in the north had their 
gas charges reduced by 10d., they would be the amount which you have 
stated better off—they would get their gas to that extent cheaper. 

If the people in the north of London received their gas at the same 
price as the people in the south of London do, it would be equal to a 
remission of £800,000 a year in taxes ?—I will accept that. 

Do you not think that is a serious position ?—I do not think so, because 
it is exactly the same position as we occupied (though it was not then 
£80,000) in 1876. The price in the south then was 3s., and in our dis- 
trict 3s. 9d. 

That merely amounts to this—you were nearly as badly off ?—Twenty- 
five years ago our relative positions were nearly the same. 

Then you have effected no improvement ?—Oh, yes; we have effected 
a good deal of improvement. 

You are not relatively better ?—Not at this moment; but we have been. 
We went down in price from 3s. 9d. to 2s. 6d. 

And now you have got up to 3s. ?—Yes. 

At the moment you are a Company worse than you were 25 years ago? 
—No; practically we are very nearly on a parity. 

Then you have made no improvement ?—We have made improvement ; 
but we have lost that improvement in the last few years. 

You say at the end of your evidence: ‘“* We can only pay a statutory 
dividend.” In your annual report I read: “The Directors recommend 
a dividend at the statutory rate of £12 5s. ?’—Yes. 

What is the meaning of statutory rate ?—It is the rate which is 
governed by the price for the time being which, under the statute, we are 
permitted to pay. 

But you are not obliged to pay it ?—No. 

There is no statute compelling you to pay £12 5s.?—No; but there is 
no statute compelling us to reduce the price. 

I would rather you separated the two ?—The two are inseparable in my 
mind. 

You admit that there is no statutory obligation on you to pay 12} per 
cent. ?—No. 

Do you not think you ought to drop out the statutory rate from your 
report, and from your evidence ?—No; I should very much object. It 
maintains, and keeps before the public, the fact that price and dividend 
are relative. 

Can you show me anything in any of your Acts where 12} per cent. is 
made obligatory on you ?—No. 

You admit the expression is a serious one ?—I think it is a justifiable 
expression. 

At any rate, it is a serious statement made to the public to get money 
out of them ?—I say the public perfectly understand it. 

Is there anything about 12 per cent. or over 10 percent. in any statute ? 
—There is the sliding-scale clause, under which the standard dividend 
was put at 10 per cent. when the price was 3s. 9d., and that every increase 
or decrease of 1d. entitled us to an increase or decrease of dividend of 
} per cent. This was before the conversion. Now the figure of increase 
or decrease is 2s. per cent. 

Is not the dividend only permissive? There is nothing that obliges you 
to pay 10 per cent.?—No; if we thought it desirable and just and 
— to pay a less dividend and carry something forward, we could 

0 SO. 

Then there is nothing in the statute which obliges you to pay 10 per 
cent, ?—No ; I have never stated we were obliged to pay it. 

You admit that the dividend is purely permissive, and that there is 
nothing in your Act to prevent your paying 8 or 10 percent. ?—I say the 
Act indicates what the dividend should be under ordinary circumstances 
in relation to price. It indicates what the shareholders may expect. 

Do you think the shareholders as possible investors are familiar with 
all the technicalities of all the Acts of Parliament ?—We endeavour to 
make it as clear to them as possible. When we apply to the public for 
subscriptions to capital, we set out all the clauses of the Acts which 
deal with dividends. 

Do you not think the public invest rather on what you have paid in the 
past ?—I really cannot say what influences the public. I think you 
must put the public in the witness-box. 

You are really in the position of any ordinary business ?—No; we are 
a State-regulated monopoly. 

You say you would rather give up your life’s work than go to the 
shareholders and put such a proposal before them—that is, the proposal 
to pay less dividend ?—Yes; the proposal which I said I would sooner 
retire than adopt or put before my shareholders, was the suggestion of 
Mr. Livesey that we should knock off 18s., or 24 per cent. I hold that 
paying a lower dividend would be a policy of repudiation. 

What is a policy of repudiation ?—The policy of having invited 
capital on the basis of the Act of Parliament, and then straining those 
Acts of Parliament against the proprietors—and at the same time 
without any benefit necessarily to the consumers. 

For instance, if you thought well to pay a dividend of 10 per cent. and 
reduce the price ?—I say that would be a distinct injury to the share- 
holders and a distinct injury to the consumers, because we could never 
go to the public on the faith of our Acts of Parliament; and therefore 
the premium would be so much less. The premiums bear no dividend ; 


and therefore the greater the premiums obtained, the greater the benefit: 


to the consumers. Repudiation is going back from any obligation— 
whether implied or direct. I mean implied by the form of the tender. 
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When we ask for capital, and say our price is so much, and that the 
Company work under the sliding-scale, those who subscribe for the 
capital are led to expect, and would be unjustly treated if they did not 
get, the equivalent dividend for the price for the time being charged. 
One per cent. represents about £60,000. 

Suppose you paid 1 per cent. less, what would be the effect ?—First of 
all, it would reduce the income of the shareholders; secondly, it would 
knock down the price of his investment ; and, thirdly, it would reduce 
the credit of the Company when they went for capital again. 

Would it not have some other effect? Suppose you put the £60,000 
to reserve, would that diminish the credit of the Company ?—No; but 
it would not benefit the consumer. I do not see the use of putting it to 
the reserve. 

As a matter of fact, have you not paid away the reserve fund which 
you got from the last two Companies with whom you amalgamated—paid 
it away in dividend ?—No; the reserve fund has been divided between 
the shareholders and the consumers. The loss amounted to £759,000 ; 
and it was divided among the consumers to the extent of £635,000, and 
the shareholders to the extent of £124,000. If instead of using up the 
reserve fund we had left it intact, and raised the price of gas and lowered 
the dividend, I do not suppose either the consumer or shareholder would 
have approved. 

Why not? You would have maintained your reserve ?—A reserve 
fund which is earning about 2 per cent. cannot be a good thing for the 
partner. We are absolute partners—the consumers and the shareholders 
—and to have a-large sum of money like that locked up, earning 2 or 2} 
per cent., instead of being used in the business for staving off a raising 
of price, cannot be a benefit to the consumers or shareholders. 

According to a balance-sheet I have, the Gaslight Company at a 
certain date owed their tradesmen various accounts. Would it not 
have been well to have paid those debts ?—They were only the ordinary 
trade accounts; and at the same time there was £975,000 owing to 
the Company. 

Do you not think it would be useful to be able to pay those debts ?— 


0. 

Would you not get advantages if you paid cash ?—No; coal purchases 
bo carried on on the same principle, giving the same amount of 
credit. 

Then you had.a temporary loan of £450,000 ?—Yes. 

How much do you pay the bankers ?—The ordinary charges—the bank- 
rate. 

That was 4 per cent. last year and 8 per cent. now ?—It varies. 

Would it not be an advantage to have money, and not to borrow 
this ?—I do not think so. 

You say that if you lowered the price of gas your statutory dividend 
would be increased ?—Yes ; increasable. 

But you could lower the price without increasing the dividend if you 
liked ;—Yes; but that would not be maintaining the parliamentary 
bargain. 

You told us the personnel of your Board, the positions they occupy, and 
the standing of the shareholders. Do you not think that is irrelevant to 
the charges of mismanagement ?—No; if we were guilty of mismanage- 
ment, and so incompetent and incapable as the charge implies, surely 
men of the knowledge and capacity of the class of shareholders I quoted 
would have found it out long since and turned us out as incompetent 
and incapable men to conduct their affairs. It does not afford any 
positive proof; but it affords very strong presumption that there is 
nothing very badly managed, otherwise the Directors would have been 
called to account. I have presided at over thirty meetings of the Com- 
pany. The report has always been unanimously adopted, and we have 
always received the thanks of the shareholders. 

In this respect you are in the position of any ordinary trading company 
—that it would be desirable to have some simple and effective manage- 
ment of your Company, and not to rely on the high social position 
of your Directors and shareholders ?—I do not understand the drift of 
the question. I have not used the term social position; nor do I rely 
on it. I mentioned the personnél of the shareholders to show they are 
not a set of stupid avaricious men, who simply grabbed their dividends 
and cared for nothing else. By saying the Court of Directors have no 
control over the capital and rates, I meant the old obsolete capital 
charges which remained on the Company, and which the Court have no 
authority over. I do not think existing shareholders are called upon to 
sacrifice a portion of their dividend to wipe out obsolete capital for the 
benefit of shareholders to come hereafter. We are not in a bad position 
with regard to capital. We have simply spent what has been authorized 
on works, and are now applying to Parliament for more. We have a 
suspense account in connection with the slot meters, and are wiping it 
off every year. This is a policy approved by the Board of Trade. 

There is nothing in the parliamentary bargain which prevents you 
carrying on your business in the regular way—building up a reserve if 
you like, and keeping enough money in hand if you like?—In our case 
we have power to put a certain amount of undivided profit to our reserve 
if we think fit; but this undivided profit belongs to the consumer and 
to the shareholder. The balance carried forward from year to year is 
not lost but gone before. 

Iam asking you whether there is anything in the Acts or Board of 
Trade Regulations which would prevent you keeping money in the Com- 
pany in the shape of reserve, and keeping enough capital in your busi- 
ness, instead of paying it away in dividends ?—If£ we adopted that policy 
I do not suppose the Board of Trade would interfere. 

Mr. Bansury: Did you pay capital in dividends—that is the question. 

Witness: No; I understand the policy which is pointed at is the 
building up of a reserve out of revenue. 

_ Mr. Loven: You did pay in 1898 in dividend more than you earned 
in that year ? 

Witness : I will take it that we did. 

Was not that paying dividend out of capital ?—No; out of balances 
carried forward—undivided profits. 

Then you have paid away both your balance carried forward and your 
reserve fund in dividend ?—Not the whole of it; and I am in hopes it 
will be bigger this time. You will see from the analysis that the amount 
of surplus at the end of last year was £53,000. 

But you have both diminished your balance and your reserve fund to 
pay these dividends ?—Yes. A reserve fund is a fund to apply to to 





make up dividends, and, when it has arrived at a sufficiently large 
amount, to reduce the price of gas. 

In view of the competition of the electric light, do you not think 
might be judicious for you to reduce your price, even at the expense 
dividend ?—No; and moreover I do not think it would be just to the 
existing shareholders. 

We need not go into that. Are you not in the position of a trading 
company who are charging too high a price for their goods, and taking 
too much profit ?—No. 

You are taking 12} per cent.?—Yes. Well, now it is £4 18s. per cent. 

You might take 10 per cent. if you wished ?—Yes; and theresult of that 
would be —— 

There is nothing to prevent that; and it would enable you to reduce the 
price of gas 2d.?—If we were to take £160,000, it would. 

Might it not be judicious, in view of retaining your connection as it 
were, and opposing and giving better value against the electric light, to 
take this price ?—If we were mere speculators it might be a good thing. 
We area trading Company, but trading under special legislation. 

But special legislation does not go so far as to justify you in charging 
too high a price?—I say we are absolutely justified by legislation in 
following the rules of the sliding-scale ; and we have done that. 

Can you mention to me any other large gas company approachable to 
you charging anything like 3s. ?—There is not another company approch- 
able to our own. ‘There has been a list of Gas Companies handed in. I 
think there are some equally high... 

I think Dublin is equally high. There are none in Great Britain 
charging so high ?—I cannot say. Iam under the impression there are 
others charging the same price. 

Can you mention one ?—You have mentioned one—Dublin. 

There is no coal in Ireland. Now, you will excuse my putting it, but 
I think the spirit of your Company comes from you ?—Oh, no; I must 
deny that. Mine is not a one-man Company. 

Mr. Field is only a seven years’ Manager ?—Mr. Field has been in the 
service of the Company for some thirty years. He succeeded Mr. Phillips 
as Secretary and General Manager about seven years ago. I have been 
a Director of the Company since 1872, and Governor since 1883. 

I am not putting it too highly in saying that the spirit in which the 
undertaking is conducted proceeds from you?—All I should say is that 
if I found the general policy I approved of was not acceptable to my 
colleagues, I should tender my resignation. 

You occupy the same position to it that Mr. Livesey does to the South 
Metropolitan ?—No ; I think Mr. Livesey is a far more able man than I 
am, and has far more experience. And I do not think he will dispute 
when I say he takes a far larger share of the responsibility and general 
management of his Company than any other Chairman I know of any 
Company. ; 

You said the Company was a quasi-Government Department. Is that 
true ?—Yes; I say that is not an inappropriate comparison. 

Further examined: He disagreed with the suggestion that the Company 
was an ordinary business concern ; he could not see that a State regulated 
monopoly was like an ordinary company. He maintained that the Com- 
pany were quite entitled to charge the full rate allowed under their Act. 
There was no gas competition with his Company. The electric light was 
competing more with the Company every day. Pressed as to whether it 
might not be worth while, in order to meet electric light competition 
better, to reduce the price of gas, witness said the sacrifice of a part of 
their dividend would enable them to lower the price; but they would 
have to sacrifice so much before they made any impression on the price of 
gas. Witness went on to defend the special clause which was inserted in 
the coal contracts at his instance. 

Mr. Loven: Practically you are the inventor of it ? 

Witness: No; most favoured nation clauses are known in public 
treaties. 

You say the object of it was not to damage any other Company ?— 
Certainly not. 

Was not the object to make another Company under certain circum- 
stances pay more than they might otherwise pay?—No; the object was 
that if another Company paid less, we should have the same benefit. 

Is not the effect of it to make the other Company pay more ?—I do not 
know ; it may or may not be. It depends entirely on the supply of coal 
in the market. I suppose the Gaslight Company are the largest buyers 
of coal of the Metropolitan Companies. 

Questioned as to whether the clause did not mean that, if at the end 
of the year coal had fallen in price the contractor could only sell it at 
a reduced price to, say, the South Metropolitan or Commercial Com- 
panies by making a rebate to the Gaslight Company, witness replied that 
he did not see why the Gaslight Company should pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for them. The clause only put the Companies on a level. 
If the Gaslight Company’s contractors sold to the other two Metro- 
politan Gas Companies at a lower price than the Gaslight Company were 
paying under their contract, they would have to give the latter Company 
a rebate. His object was to get a uniform price for coal. He agreed 
that after the contracts had been made, the price of coal might, owing to 
different circumstances, be reduced. 

Mr. Loven: If it is reduced, do you think it is fair to deprive them of 
the benefit of that? 

Witness : I suggested to Mr. Livesey that he should make his coal con- 
tracts at the same time as we did. The Company are bound to protect 
themselves ; that is why the clause was inserted. 

The cause of the existence of this Committee is that you are charging 
10d. per 1000 cubic feet more in the north of London than in the south ?— 
Well, I have heard it said, in this room I think, that this is a Committee 
of inquiry into the management of The Gaslight and Coke Company. 

Do you live in the north ?—I live in the north. 

Do you remember how much your gas-bill is ?—I can send for it. 

Mine is £200 ; and I pay some two-fifths more than I should if I got 
my gas in the south ?—I should say that is an argument for changing 
your residence to the south. 

I want cheap gasin thenorth. Surely the Committee are not appointed 
in any fractious spirit against your Company, but because of this 10d. 
per 1000 cubic feet ?—And we have endeavoured to give the fullest infor- 
mation as to what is the cause. 

= Lovex said information would not satisfy the consumers in the 
north. 
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Witness inquired what would. 

Mr. Loven: The taking off of the 10d. 

By Mr. Nicou: When Mr. Livesey complained of the clause in the 
coal contract, witness suggested that the clause would be unnecessary 
if they could arrange to make their contracts at the same time, and both 
be in the market together. Mr. Livesey, however, declined. 

Mr. Nico: We have it that the South Metropolitan contracts run 
from the 30th of March to the 30th of March, and yours as from the 30th 
of June to the 30th of June? 

Witness : Yes; we buy generally in May, and Mr. Livesey buys later on 
in the year. 

The Cuarrman: Earlier. 

Witness : As I understand, the crux of the matter is this: We buy our 
coal; then later on Mr. Livesey wants to buy coal, and at a lower price, 
and cannot do it because of our clause. 

Mr. Nicor: When you had this interview with Mr. Livesey, at which 
you made the suggestion that there should be a common understanding 
as to the time you bought your coal, did you suggest any date ? 

Witness : Well, I cannot recollect exactly what took place; but the 
spirit of it was that we should get rid of the clause by buying at the 
same time. I hold that the clause would be unnecessary if the London 
Companies agreed to a common date for entering into coal contracts. 

We may take it that overtures, whatever they were, came from you, 
and Mr. Livesey did not agree to them ?—The suggestion came from me 
on his complaint as to the clause. He said he would take care that we 
got no benefit out of the clause. 

Now as to the reserve fund. I think your opinion is that a reserve 
fund is not necessary at all?—Not now—not under the sliding-scale 
arrangement. The objection to it is that it is-tying up a certain sum at 
a low rate of interest for a time; whereas the whole of the undivided 
balance is practically a reserve fund—it is allavailable for making up the 
dividend to the statutory amount. 

How long did you have this reserve fund of, I think, £500,000?—It 
is all in the tables. The highest point we ever reached was £517,000 in 
1889. 

Was this reserve fund built up by you, or was it taken over from these 
Companies when they were amalgamated ?—It was partly made up of 
money coming from the Companies we amalgamated with; and that was 
added to our existing undivided balances. 

Then you kept this reserve fund untouched to a large extent till 
1892 ?—No. 

When did you begin to part with the reserve fund ?—In 1889 it was 
£517,000; the next year £385,000; and the year after £115,000. Then 
it went up, slightly, to £119,000 ; then up again to £122,000 ; then up a 
little more to £125,000; and in 1896, the last year in which it was a 
large figure, it was £132,000. Then it went down to £48,000; and in 
1898 to £49,000. 

This reserve fund has been depleted for the purpose of reducing the 
price of gas ?—No ; for the purpose of avoiding raising the price. 

It was not until the fund was exhausted that you were compelled to 
raise the price of gas ?—That is so. My colleagues and I thought it was 
much better for the consumer and the shareholder that we should 
utilize the fund, rather than leave it where it was and raise the price 
of gas. 

The fund has gone, and you are now in your old position. You have 
had to raise the price of gas ?—We had to do so a year ago. But since 
then the fund is creeping up again. : 

You do not call it a reserve fund now, but ‘ undivided profits ” ?—Yes. 
We have carried forward undivided profits, which, when we have been 
short of money applicable to dividend in the half year, we have tapped to 
make up the amount. 

Mr. Loven : So that you would have avoided any tapping if you had 
paid a lower dividend ? : 

Witness: Yes. The money belongs to the shareholders. It is money 
which has been made by their capital. 

Mr. Bansury: You have been pressed as to whether you are in the 
position of an ordinary trading company. As a matter of fact, an 
ordinary trading company can pay any dividend they like, and make any 
charge they like, and raise their capital in any form they like; whereas 
you can only pay 10 per cent. unless you reduce the price of the 
commodity you sell, and can only raise money under a certain clause 
prescribed by Parliament ? 

Witness: That is so. 

Then you were asked if you were obliged to pay a dividend of 12} per 
cent. Of course, you are not obliged to pay a dividend of 12} per cent., 
or a dividend of anything at all. It would be open for you to go to your 
shareholders, and say to them: ‘‘ You have invested your money in this 
undertaking with the knowledge that Parliament has prescribed certain 
rates under a certain form. You are entitled under this form to pay 
12} per cent. But the hon. Member for Islington pays £200 a year for 
his gas; and he would like it for £100. Therefore, you having invested 
your money for business purposes, should give up your right to a.dividend 
in order that he may get his gas cheaper.” In this way, you would 
become a philanthropic undertaking, instead of a business undertaking ?— 
That is so. It appears to me to be a reductio ad absurdum. 

As to the electric lighting subject. If you could go to your shareholders, 
and say: ‘“‘ We are not charging up to our full statutory right, because 
we think that if we reduce the price of gas 6d. (or whatever the amount 
may be) we shall in that way get back what we have lost through the 
electric light,” you would have a good case ?—Yes.; but we do not believe it. 

Your Company supply the City and the West-end ?—Yes. 

Well, take for instance the Stock Exchange, which uses a great deal 
of light. Do you suppose they would care twopence whether the charge 
made to them for gas was 3s. 1d., or 2s. 6d., or 2s. 1d.—that they would 
give up the electric light, which they have adopted because it is cool and 
clean, in consideration of gas being supplied at a low rate?—I do not. 

You do not think that if you reduced your charge they would give up 
the use of the electric light ?—I do not. 

Take, again, the House of Commons, which used to consume a large 
amount of your gas. Do you imagine that any reduction you could 
make would induce them to go back to your light ?—No. 

Do you think that by reducing your price you could get back the custom 
you have lost ?—I do not think so. 

The reason being that in the richer districts the price of gas is not 





such an essential matter as is the obtaining of a clean, cool light ?—Yes; 
it is like the old question of candles against lamps. 

Mr. CoueEn : It has been suggested to you that, the wealthy portion of 
your custom being equipped with electric-light installations, the fact 
of your reducing the price of gas would not be an inducement to them to 
give up the electric light and to take to gas? 

Witness: No; it would be too small an inducement. 

Suppose they had not equipped themselves with electric-light in- 
stallations—putting that aside—do you suppose that if your charge for 
gas had been lower the competition against which you are struggling 
would have been prevented ?—No; I do not think so. I think the same 
argument as that used in the former case would apply. Of course, the 
question isa difficult one; and any statement in reply would not be 
capable of proof. It is a variant of the same question. 

There is a difference between persons who have the electric light put 
up going back to gas, and persons not having the electric light consider- 
ing whether or not they should instal it?—Clearly, the capital outlay 
would be an obstacle. 

If your Company are over-capitalized, you say that is not entirely a 
question of mismanagement, because, as I understand it, you suggest 
that it is a matter subject to the control of Parliament. You say that 
Parliament gave you the power of capitalization ?—What I meant was 
that, at the time of the removal of our inland works to Beckton, it was 
well known to Parliament that it would involve the destruction of a lot 
of property which stood on our books representing an expenditure of 
capital. There was no suggestion made that we should write that off or 
ignore it, and that the capital should only be taken as representing new 
works. 

When you were charged with mismanagement, you said your under- 
taking could not be so mismanaged because the Board are able men, 
because of the constitution of the shareholders, and because you are 
under the Board of Trade and Parliament—the latter having given you 
the powers to raise capital ?—Yes. 

That being so, you are now before Parliament. You have a Bill in the 
House of Lords for further powers which will carry you over, so far as you 
can foresee, for seven or eight years ?—Yes; it will enable us to raise 
debenture stock. 

You will be able to raise the stock when you want it ?—Yes; to the 
extent of our powers. 

Is that not one of the influences on which you rely for protection 
against charges of mismanagement—your being endowed by Parliament 
with powers which will cover you for seven or eight years to come? Do 
you follow my point ?—I am not quite sure that Ido. You say, I take it, 
that it would be a bad thing for Parliament to grant us these powers, 
because it would put us in a state of independence for seven or eight 
years, and we might then play ducks and drakes with our shareholders’ 
money. 

I did not intend to put it that way ?—You put it colloquially. 

No; I wanted to put something prompted from your own evidence. 
You said, I understood, that the control of Parliament was one of the 
influences you could urge as an evidence that you could not be mis- 
managing the undertaking ?—I was misunderstood. What I meant to 
convey was that we were under the control of Government as to finance, 
and that we could not put an excessive amount of money to reserve, or 
deal with our finances in a way incompatible with our powers, without the 
Government or the Board of Trade, through their Auditor, coming down 
on us and calling us to account. This control on the part of the Govern- 
ment Department will remain, though we have borrowing powers to 
enable us to carry on our business for seven or eight years. 

If your Company were to seek powers in excess of those which Parlia- 
ment thought appropriate, clearly Parliament would withhold them from 

ou ?—Yes. 

. Does not Parliament, by giving you powers admittedly in excess of your 
requirements for the moment, deprive itself of the power to check you in 
case you are attempting to over-capitalize the undertaking ?—Your point 
is that Parliament would act wisely in giving us a much smaller amount, 
so that we should have to come to them more frequently. Parliament is 
now cutting us down from £3,500,000 to £2,500,000, on the ground that 
we should not be independent too long. We still have to pass the House 
of Lords; and if they are of opinion that the amount we have been 
allowed to raise by the House of Commons is still too large, we shall have 
to bow to their decision. 

My point is not the amount, but the period over which the amount goes. 
You may have a large amount one year for work which has to be carried 
out at once, and on which a large sum will have to be spent in a lump? 
—tThe amount for ordinary expenditure and the period when we know 
the approximate rate of expenditure, are convertible terms. 

Mr. Conen: They might not be convertible terms. 

Mr. Nicuon: Did the Board of Trade make a report on your applica- 
tion for £3,500,000 ? 

Witness : I cannot say; but I should think they would. I myself, 
when a Member of your House, have presided over Select Committees 
who have had to consider Bills of the kind; and my recollection is that 
we have had to deal with reports from the Board of Trade. It is the 
common practice for the Board of Trade to report on these Bills. 

The Cuarrman: As a matter of convenience, I believe you do not care 
to come to Parliament more often than you can help? 

Witness : No; an application to Parliament is a matter of loss to the 
consumer. ‘The expense of promoting a Bill is one of the things which 
decreases the available amount for dividend and for reduction in the 
price of gas. 

Mr. Conen: On the question of reserve. You say you would not be 
able to raise capital on such easy terms as you do, if you had not 
depleted your reserve, and thereby equalized your dividends. My own 
experience induces me to share that opinion. But can you account for 
this: Since last week, I have taken out the yield of your stock with the 
reserve fund depleted, and havecompared it with the yield of the stock 
of the South Metropolitan, whose reserve fund is not so impoverished. 
I find that in the twelve months of 1898 and in five months of 1899, 
your stock yielded to the investor, approximately, £4 Os. 3d. when it 
was at its highest, up to £4 9s. when at its lowest; while the South 
Metropolitan stock only yielded £3 18s. 9d. when at its lowest, and fell to 
as low as £3 14s. in January of this year ?—The year 1898 was imme- 
diately after the rise in the price and the reduction of the dividend. 
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One other reason is that it is known by gas investors that the South 
Metropolitan Company have a far greater prospect of raising their divi- 
dend in consequence of their growing capacity. We are more nearly 
filledup. Our increase is not likely to be so great as that of the South 
Metropolitan. The investor is discounting the future. It pays him to 
take a small return now, because he thinks he can get a better one after- 
wards. Another point is that the agitation which sprang out of Mr. 
Livesey’s attack on us in 1898 had the effect of injuring our Company. 

The Cuarrman: You mean of injuring the price of your stock ? 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. Conen: You refuse to attribute this difference to the fact that you 
have comparatively no reserve fund, while the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany have one? 

Witness : Well, I like to be as fair as I possibly can. Iam bound to 
say that I think the loss of the reserve fund may have affected the minds 
of some people. But the main cause was the reduction of the dividend. 

The Cuarrman : It was not reduced ? 

Witness : Yes; it was reduced in 1898, through an increase of 2d. in 
the price. We used to pay a dividend of 12% per cent. We lost 4 per 
cent. by raising the price 2d. 

Mr. Conen: We are told that you provided for a large extension of 
business, and that the electric light has deprived you of this extension, 
with the result that the capital embarked in the provision has become to 
a great extent dormant. 

Witness: Yes. The evidence was that where we were hit in capital 
was this—that the people who have taken the electric light still retain 
our meters and services, and can still call on us for a supply of gas; and 
that, therefore, we are obliged to maintain works capable of giving this 
supply when we are called upon for it. 

Some ground is suggested for the charge—I will not say of mismanage- 
ment—but of want of foresight, in your spending so much capital in 
making provision which is not called on. It is said that you should have 
foreseen that you would not have required the provision you have made ? 
—The hon. member may have lost sight of the extraordinary character of 
the weather during the last few years. 

The weather was not suggested. Your critics might say that you must 
have known that the electric light would compete with you ?—The bulk 
of the expenditure to which you refer was incurred before the electric 
light competition became anything like so severe. All the trunk mains 
were laid, and there they remain. We are bound to be able to supply 
every consumer who calls upon us for a supply of gas. 

The Cuarrman: If a new street is made, are you bound to put ina 
supply ? 

Witness: Yes. Anyone can call upon us for a supply, whether he 
wants it for lighting or heating. 

Mr. Nico. : The Local Authority can call upon you for a supply ? 

Witness: Yes; for they are consumers as well. 

Mr. CoueEn: I wish to ask you as to your relations with your workmen. 
You give them pensions. 

Witness : Yes. 

Have you not found it of advantage to divide your profits with your 
workmen ?—No. 

Do the South Metropolitan Company give pensions?—I am not 
aware of it. 

Mr. Livesry: We do, Sir, and have done since 1855. 

Mr. Conen: Then the pension plea does not affect working expenses as 
between the two Companies ? 

Witness ; I did not set it up as a plea. 

Mr. ConeEn said he understood that the South Metropolitan Company 
had offered stock to their customers—and offered it at a higher price than 
to the general public, although it was said that the customers were quite 
pleased with the attention. 

_Witness was understood to reply that he was amused at the way Mr. 
Livesey had driven a coach-and-four through the Act of Parliament, by 
advertising in a couple of papers which nobody read. 

Mr. Conen said he put it lower than that. He asked if witness meant 
to offer to the consumer stock of a new creation ? 

Witness replied in the negative, but said that the consumer should be 
treated as a member of the ordinary public. He took it that Mr. 
Livesey’s object was to get as many consumers as possible into the body 
of the shareholders; and in order to get more stock to supply to them, he 
complied with the Act by advertising the stock, and then, as it was not 
taken up, he allotted it to their customers. 

Mr. Conen: At a higher price we are told ? 

_ Witness: I hope the Committee will not think that I am animadvert- 
ing on Mr. Livesey’s action. I think he is a little illogical. He appears 
to seek altruistic ends by egoistic methods. 

I understand that when Mr. Livesey complained of the arrangement in 
the clause you insert in your coal contracts, you suggested a conference, 
but found it impossible to come into line with him ?—Yes. He declined 
altogether to come up to our terms, and we declined to go down to his. 
The only alternative was to split the difference. I suggested that. 

Sir F. Drxon-Harrianp : Mr. Field said in his evidence that you can 
make gas on the south side of the Thames, taking all things into con- 
sideration, for 2s. 43d. If that is so, why do you want 3s. on the 
our y—i side? Does not that point to something wrong in the manage- 
ment ? 

Witness: Mr. Field said the cost of making gas at Nine Elms station 
was 2s. 44d.—that is because Nine Elms is more favourable for manu- 
facture than our inland stations, where half our gas is made. There is 
a per contra to be considered, because, though we can make gas cheaper 
at Beckton, we have not so good a sale for our coke. We can make gas 
cheaper at Beckton than at Nine Elms; but we cannot make all we want 
at Beckton. We are increasing the make there ; but there is not space 
for the whole of the manufacture. 

With regard to coal, if you agreed together (you and the South 
Metropolitan Company) to take coal at the same time, would it not have 
the effect of raising the price to the South Metropolitan rather than 
lowering yours ?—It would average it. 

You, being a big consumer, have to buy at a certain price; but they, by 
being able to buy at their own time, are able to make a saving which they 
would not be able to make otherwise ?—Yes. If we bought together we 
should be the largest buyers ; and I think we should be in a better posi- 
tion. It suits their business better to buy at the time they do buy. 





Mr. Livesey said March was the best time to buy, and that you bought 
at the dearest time ?—Yes; but I think the effect of our all buying at the 
same time would be to give us coal at a lower price. 

You have most serious competition with the electric light ?—Yes ; and 
it is growing day by day. It has not invaded the other side of the river 
yet as it has our side. 

The consumers will not go on taking electricity unless they find it 
makes a difference in their annual outlay ?—The cost is a small factor. 
Most of our customers who use the electric light also take gas for fuel 
purposes. 

Have you taken into account the cost of the instalment ?—Yes. 

My experience is that the electric light costs less than gas ?—That 
surprises me. Probably you use less electric light than you formerly 
used gas. May I ask have you divided your bill into so much gas for 
lighting, and so much for fuel? 

No?—That makes a great difference. 

I know that people now in large numbers are calculating whether it 
would not be worth their while to go in for the electric light altogether. 
If many people decide to take this step, is it not bad policy for you to 
keep the price of your gas so high that the competition with you will 
extend instead of remaining where it is ?—I would say that, in spite of 
the electric light, our business is an inereasing one. It increases about 
3 per cent. That is what I hope for this year—or even a little more. 
The increase where there is no electric light competition—on the other 
side of the river—is 7 or 8 per cent. or more. 

That was not the evidence ?—I think the tables show it. But there, 
again, the other factor is the mild winters we have had. Even in the 
past half year, the variations have been remarkable. In the third week 
of January we were standing at a decrease of 5-75 per cent., and at present 
we are standing at an increase of 2 per cent. In three weeks we have 
wiped out something like 5 per cent., and that is now replaced by an 
increase of 2 per cent. The small snap of cold weather we had made the 
difference. In 1895, we had 6 per cent increase—the largest since 1873, 
when we had between 7 and 8 per cent. 

As to the question bearing upon your supply to the north and south of 
the river. Is it not unfair that your customers in the north should have 
to pay more because you have taken a district over which you have to 
supply at a lower price ?—That is not our fault. 

Do you think it fair that the north should have to pay for the south ?— 
Well, I do not wish to throw blame on the Board of Trade; but the factis 
that they were responsible for this, and they only. 

But do you think it fair that the north should have to pay for the south ? 
—I do not think it does. 

In reply to further questions, witness said that he was not sure that it 
would be advantageous to the Gaslight Company to give up the southern 
district. If they should get rid of the southern supply, they would 
probably be better off if they got‘rid of the works too, because, though 
they could make gas cheaply at Nine Elms for sending to the north, they 
could make it cheaper still at Beckton. By getting rid of the southern 
district, the Company would get rid of more than a sentimental grievance 
-—they would get rid of the differential price charged by the same Com- 
pany. They would get rid of that; but qué money he did not know that 
they would be better off. 

Would it not be a weight off your backs ?—Well, we are accustomed to 
the burden now. It is a grievance, no doubt ; and in that sense we should 
be glad to get rid of it. But whether it can be done in the way sug- 
gested, I do not know. 

The Cuatrman: Have you considered it? 

Witness: We have never had a concrete proposition before us. 

By Mr. Conen: The Company were not obliged to pay a certain divi- 
dend ; but it was only equitable todo so. Mr. Field stated the amount 
they were authorized to pay, and the amounts they had paid, for the last 
22 years. 

Mr. Conen: From 1877 to 1886 you never did pay the full dividend y. u 
were authorized to pay ? 

Witness : No; but we had not then gone to the public and put the Act 
clearly before them as we have done since. 

In the first ten years, you pursued the opposite policy to that which 
you have announced you feel now bound to do ?—I do not say that we 
have adopted the opposite policy. I say we have modified our policy t> 
the extent you see here. 

Formerly you kept a reserve, and built it up ?—Yes; but the money 
we did not divide in dividend did not go into the consumers’ pockets. 

The proprietors would get a larger share if this money, which should 
go to a reserve fund, were kept in the Company ?—I do not think the pro- 
prietor who died. at the end of this year would have had a larger share. 

Why did you depart from your original policy ?—Because circumstances 
became different. 

Why did you-begin to pay away reserve ?—I have explained that. It 
was to avoid the necessity of increasing the price of gas. 

Could you not have avoided raising the price of gas by reducing the 
dividend ?—Yes. 

The South Metropolitan Company have pursued an opposite policy. 
For six years they have not paid the full dividend they might have paid ? 
—Yes. During the past ten years we seem to have changed places. 

Do you not think they have pursued a wiser policy than you ?—No ; 
not under the circumstances. 

The Commercial Company have also pursued a different policy to 
you ?—Yes; but the circumstances of the Companies are different. 

The Cuarrman: With regard to the Auditor. Has he ever called you 
to account for mismanagement of your finances ? 

Witness : No; because we always consult him before we do anything. 
Suppose we want to subscribe £20 to a hospital, we do not act before we 
have obtained his consent. 

In your conduct of business, you have always kept within the strict 
letter of the law ?—Yes; and I do not think Sir Courtenay Boyle charged 
us with doing anything that was against the letter of the law. 

By the Cuamman: He did not know what the effect had been of the 
clause he had introduced into the coal contracts. He understood Mr. 
Livesey thought he might have bought his coal cheaper if the clause had 
not been in existence. 

The Cuarrman: Has it had the effect in any general way of lowering 
the price of your eoal after you have made your contract ? 

Witness : I do not think we have had any occasions. Some years ago 
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there was one, when we.got a rebate under the clause. I have no doubt 
the clause had the effect of preventing much greater variation of price 
between the Companies than there would be if the clause was not in exist- 
ence. Mr. Livesey, in his evidence, said he was desirous not to make 
any enemies. I hope that nothing I say will be taken to indicate that 
there is any ill-feeling on my part towards Mr. Livesey. On the con- 
trary, when we are off gas matters we are very good friends. 

The Cuatrman: I think I may say, on behalf of the Committee, that 
both you and Mr. Livesey have been studiously polite to one another. 


It had been arranged that Mr. Field should continue his evidence 
to-day ; but Colonel Makins stated it was very important that Mr. Field 
should be in attendance before the Committee of the House of Lords 
engaged in considering the Bill of The Gaslight and Coke Company. 
He therefore asked the Committee to postpone taking further evidence 
from Mr, Field. The Committee accordingly adjourned till to-day. 


<> 
al 


HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 


(Before Lord Brovanam, Chairman, Lord Boston, Lord Botton, Lord 
Winpsor, and the Earl of Darrmouru.) 


EAST LONDON WATER BILL. 


The above-named Committee, on Friday, the 23rd ult., considered the 
Bill of the East London Water-Works Company, which has already 
been passed by the House of Commons. 

Mr. Pemper, Q.C., Mr. Baaeatuay, Q.C., Mr. Tatnor, and Mr. Guiiy 
appeared for the promoters. In opposition to the Bill, Mr. Batrour 
Browne, Q.C., Mr. Freeman, Q.C., and Mr. Kemp represented the London 
County Council; Mr. J. C. Earte, the Middlesex County Council; and 
Lord Rosert Ceci, Q.C., the Hertfordshire County Council. 

Mr. Pember, in opening the case for the Bill, said it was promoted as 
a fulfilment and an instalment of the Company’s preparations for the 
future—especially with reference to the scheme which their Engineer 
had propounded before the Royal Commission who reported some seven 
years ago. The object of the Bill was to construct two additional storage 
reservoirs in the neighbourhood of Chingford, together with certain 
aqueducts and conduits necessary for the purpose of carrying the water 
from these reservoirs to the districts they were designed to serve. Pro- 
vision was also made in the Bill for a temporary supply to be afforded 
by the other London Water Companies to the East London Company 
in case of severe drought before the works proposed in the Bill were 
completed. The East London Company would also by the Bill be 
empowered to take, in case of an emergency arising, and with the con- 
sent of the Conservators and the Local Government Board, and subject 
to the provisions of the Act, from the River Thames and its tributaries, 
by means of their present intakes or through other Metropolitan Com- 
panies, a larger quantity of water than they were now authorized to draw. 
The first of the reservoirs to be constructed was to be completed within 
three years from the passing of the Act, and the second within seven 
years. The Thames Conservators were ready to consent that the Com- 
pany should take excess water to the extent on an average of 10 million 
gallons a day ; but inasmuch as they recognized, of course, the undoubted 
fact that there would be days when a larger supply would be wanted, a 
certain amount of elasticity would be allowed, and the Company might 
take as much as 30 million gallons on any one day. This extra water 
was not, however, to be taken from the river unless a certain amount 
was left flowing over Molesey Weir. The quantity fixed beyond which 





the stream must not be reduced at that point was 190 million gallons 


in 24 hours. Certain payments were to be made to the Conservators in 
proportion to the amount of water drawn from the river ; but it was not 
correct to say that the Water Companies paid for the water taken from 
the Thames. True, the payments varied with the quantity taken ; 
but that was because one of the duties of the Conservators was to keep 
the Thames pure, and the interests of the Water Companies in the 
purity of the stream was so great that they ought to find the money to 
do so. Therefore, acting on this principle, the more they took the more 
they were interested in the purity of the stream, and the larger should 
be their subscription. The learned Counsel then entered on a history 
of the East London Company, and said that the proposals of the 
present Bill would, when carried out, raise the capacity of the 
Company’s storage reservoirs to the total of 7500 million gallons, 
which would be 500 million gallons beyond what was set forth 
in the scheme laid before the Royal Commission. After dealing 
with the objections of the various petitioners to the scheme, the learned 
Counsel said the London County Council were asking their Lordships 
to re-try the whole cause tried by the Royal Commission. It was simply 
Wales versus the Thames Valley and the Lea. 

When the Committee re-assembled on June 26, Mr. Baggallay (replying 
to questions put by the Chairman) said that the Bill promoted by the 
Government, which had been passed, would only enable a Water Com- 
pany in the event of their having a surplus of water to assist another 
Company having a deficit. Some of the Companies, however, had no 
margin of supply at all. The proposals of the present Bill did not 
necessarily entail the further depletion of the water in the river by an 
extra quantity being abstracted day by day, but rather meant that 
advantage would be taken of the river being full to impound water in the 
storage reservoirs. 

Mr. W. B. Bryan, Engineer to the Company, was then examined in 
support of the Bill. After describing the area of supply, he said the 
population served with water by the Company in London, Middlesex, and 
Essex numbered 1,311,000, of whom 770,000 were in London. The two 
reservoirs it was now proposed to construct would be 846 acres in extent, 
and of a total capacity of 5300 million gallons. Not more than 10 
million gallons, per day of 24 hours, of excess water for temporary supply 
would be taken. The power of taking excess water would be placed 
absolutely under the control of the Local Government Board, who would 
decide when an occasion was one of emergency. The power was further 
made a temporary one by being limited to the period of construction of 
the reservoirs authorized in 1897, on the completion of which it would 
at once lapse. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Freeman, witness said that the new 
reservoirs were to cost about £1,000,000. They were not altogether to 





cope with a very remote contingency. They were to meet such a drought 
as that which occurred last year, and to provide more water for the 
yearly increasing population within the Company’s district. Last yeat’s 
drought was the worst of which there was any record. The reservoirs 


would be filled by gravitation up to a certain level, and to the extent of 


another 18 feet by pumping. East London could not wait for eighteen or 
twenty years in order to get water from Wales as proposed by the London 
County Council. The first reservoir, to be made in the Lea Valley, was 
much the larger one, and would be finished, if the Bill passed, in three 
years. The second would be completed in another seven years. He did not 
think that the fact that a Water Commission were now sitting ought to 
lead to the postponement of the Bill. It was not the case that the Bill 
was promoted with the object of increasing the selling value of the Com- 
pany’s undertaking to the London County Council; it was promoted 
solely with the intention of providing a proper supply of water for the 
people of East London. 

Cross-examined by Lord R. Cecil, witness said he did not believe that 
the contention of the Herts County Council, that the Company’s various 
wells were seriously lowering the supply of water obtainable from the 
chalk in Hertfordshire, was well founded. At the present time, the Com- 
pany were pumping about 13 million gallons a day from the chalk. 
Only one of the wells—that at Waltham Abbey—had been specifically 
sanctioned by Parliament. All the rest were on the Company’s own land. 
They proposed to increase the supply from these sources to 20 million 
gallons. In his opinion, Hertfordshire was not injured in the slightest 
degree by the Company’s wells. The pumping of water from the chalk 
under London had had the effect of reducing the level of the water under 
London, but not under the Lea Valley side of London. 

On the following morning, Mr. James Mansergh, examined by Mr. 
Baggallay, said he was a member of the Commission presided over by Lord 
Balfour, who considered the question of the London Water Supply. Before 
that Commission, Mr. Bryan had propounded a scheme in regard to his 
Company ; and the evidence placed before the Commission was that by 
means of adequate storage the East London Company’s sources of supply 
would be sufficient for a period of forty years. After full consideration, 
the Commission came to the same conclusion. It would always be 
necessary to use the local sources. Any supply that could be brought 
from a distance—such as that from Wales—should be considered, not as 
an alternative to the existing sources, but really as supplementary. If 
London continued to grow, every drop of water obtainable from the 
Thames and the Lea and the ehalk round London would have to be 
utilized, as well as what might be brought from other sources. He con- 
sidered the proposed reservoirs would be necessary, even if water were 
brought from Wales. He thought it would be great folly if any source 
were abandoned. If the Lea were to be drawn upon, this scheme was a 
very proper way of doing it. The droughts of last year and 1897 were 
abnormal; but after such experience the time had, in his opinion, 
arrived when the reservoirs now proposed ought to be commenced to 
meet such contingencies, should they again arise. Experience had 
shown that the instalments of storage must be accelerated. He had 
considered the estimates for the works; and as prices now stood, they 
were fair ones. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Balfour Browne: He considered the scheme an 
economical way of obtaining water. Whether London went to Wales or 
elsewhere, these sources at its very doors should be always utilized. 

Mr. G. H. Hill was next examined. He said the works proposed in the 
Bill would give 5300 million gallons storage. Circumstances during the 
next twenty years might change the conditions; but the figures adopted 
were the safest, and the scheme was a sound one, because it utilized the 
water at hand before going farther afield. The present scheme would not 
exhaust the waters of the Lea. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Kemp: The present scheme was to bring up 
the supply of the Company to 60 million gallonsaday. A large quantity 
of water would still run to waste, even if the proposed reservoirs were 
made; and he should contend that this water ought to be taken if 
necessary. The Company were bound to use the experience gained in 
the last two years as the basis of calculation. 

Mr. E. M. Eaton said that if sufficient storage were provided, every drop 
of the rainfall of the Lea Valley beyond what was absorbed by vegetation 
and evaporated could be dealt with. The reservoirs did not propose to 
deal with the entire yield. Therefore the water in them would be drawn 
down for months, and then they would be refilled. The present scheme 
was not an extravagant one, and would compare well with any for the con- 
struction of reservoirs in mountainous districts. London clay would 
underly the reservoirs ; and they knew toa foot how deep they would have 
to go. The local sources were the most economical for the East-end of 
London. There would be no justification for going to Wales. 

Cross-examined: The present supply to East London was such that the 
proposals of the Government Bill might meet the needs ; but the Company 
ought to have resources of their own which they could directly control. 
He thought that the insertion in the Bill of a proviso that the works 
under the Bill should not add to the value of the undertaking in case of 
purchase was altogether wrong. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell said the waters of the Lea were of admirable 
quality ; and instead of allowing them to run to waste, it was proposed 
to interceptand storethem. This scheme, in its simplicity, approximated 
nearest to the Staines plan. He saw no necessity to go to any other 
source. Beyond a certain amount of compensation water, the whole Lea 
belonged to the New River and East London Companies. The proposal 
here was only to take the water when there was plenty to take, and not 
in times of drought. The East London Company were simply following 
up the recommendations of Lord Balfour’s Commission. In cross- 
examination, witness said he thought it would be wicked waste to allow 
this water to run away. 

Mr. Walter Hunter, Engineer to the Grand Junction Water Company, 
and General Engineer to the Staines Joint Committee, said he supported 
the proposals of the Bill. He had considered what assistance his Com- 
pany might give to the East London Company; and at present they 
could render very little. But when the new main was completed, if the 
power proposed in the present Bill to take excess water from the river 
were granted, they could then spare about 6 million gallons a day to be 
sent through the New River Company to the East London Company. 

This closed the promoters’ case; and evidence was taken on behalf 
of the opposition of the Hertfordshire County Council. ; 
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Lord Cowper was the first witness called. He said he had been since 
its creation Chairman of the Hertfordshire County Council, and was well 
acquainted with the feeling of the people of the county in regard to the 
abstraction of water. They were strongly opposed, as was his Council, 
to any further abstraction of water by the Company. He had been 
advised that the drought of last year would not have been so severely 
felt but for the pumping by the Companies. Some conditions should be 
placed on them in connection with the large powers they were obtaining 
under this Bill. 

Sir John Evans, Vice-Chairman of the Hertfordshire County Council, 
gave similar evidence. 

In cross-examination, he said, his Council were seeking that the Com- 
pany should not under the Bill obtain powers to spend more money in 
pumping from wells. The Company were asking for money without 
mentioning the purpose to which it was to be applied; and they were 
asking to have it allotted to certain purposes. The Company’s statutory 
powers were useless without money. 

Mr. Smith, Engineering Adviser to the Hertfordshire County Council, 
said the record of the failure of springs and wells in Hertfordshire last year 
was such as had never been reached before, and therivers were lower than 
ever known. If the water were drawn from the chalk, the supply to the 
springs diminished. The effect of the pumping had been to reduce the 
flow of the Lea and its tributaries and to dry up the Chadwell springs. 
From 1889 up to the present time, the flow of the Lea had diminished 
43 per cent. 

Lord R. Cecil contended, on behalf of the Hertfordshire Council, that 
the money raised under the powers of the Bill should be earmarked so that 
it might not be used in sinking new wells in Hertfordshire or extending 
present ones for the supply of districts outside the county. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Balfour Browne opened the case on behalf of the 
London County Council. He said at once that the Bill was one which 
should not be allowed to proceed. The only justification for such a 
measure would be necessity ; but he would show that there was no neces- 
sity for the present proposal. He would also endeavour toshow that the 
passing of the Bill would seriously prejudice the whole of the great 
question of the water supply of London, which was at present being 
considered by a Royal Commission, whose report was almost daily expected. 
The Bill sought to do two different things. The first was to get what the 
promoters called a temporary supply of water from the Thames—and, of 
course, there might have been a great deal said on this last year, after the 
water famine in the East of London. The London County Council, 
more than any other body, he thought, deprecated the want of foresight 
on the part of the East London Water Company which had failed 
to provide the means necessary to tide over a great difficulty. But 
this difficulty had been got over by the assistance of the other Water 
Companies. When the matter was inquired into by the Royal Com- 
mission, it was suggested that further means of intercommunication 
between the Companies was essential—suggested by members of the Com- 
mission rather than by anyone outside. The Engineer to the East 
London Company was cross-examined by the Committtee ; and he said 
that the Company were then in a position to tide over any such difficulty 
as had arisen last year. The accuracy of this would be tested very 
shortly, because they were still in a period of drought. He hoped 
sincerely, for the sake of the people of the East of London, that Mr. 
Bryan was right, and that the Company had resources to meet a water 
famine. It was after full experience of the drought that Mr. Bryan had 
told Lord Llandaff’s Commission that the Company were on the point of 
effecting intercommunication with the other Companies, and that he had 
everything he wanted for the present year. The Company were now in 
a superior position to what they occupied when Mr. Bryan took up this 
position, because the Government measure for intercommunication and 
supply between the several Companies had become law. He (the learned 
Counsel) therefore asked the Committee to come to the conclusion that 
the present Bill was unnecessary, and should not be passed; being con- 
trary to the first report of the Royal Commission. The Bill of the 
Government gave a Company with a surplus supply power to hand on 
that surplus water to another Company ; and it certainly seemed a very 
proper thing that if one Company in the West-end had more water 
than they wanted, and another Company in the East-end had not suffi- 
cient, the surplus water of the former should be handed over to the 
latter. The Royal Commission had said they would allow intercom- 
munication, but would not permit any more water to be taken from the 
Thames, as it would be abstracted in all probability at a time when the 
river was low. Well, this Bill sinned against that decision. The 
Government Bill, founded on the report of the Committee, did not allow 
the Companies to draw a single drop of water from the Thames, because 
the Commission had not yet determined the very important point raised 
before it, that the Thames should not be further depleted. The Com- 
mittee were not now asked to take away any statutory powers the East 
London Company had; but they were asked to say that no further water 
should be taken from the Thames. The actual abstraction from the Thames 
was 113,415,000 gallons a day. The statutory powers before 1896 were 
130,000,000 gallons; but under the Staines and Southwark and Vaux- 
hall schemes, an additional 55,500,000 gallons could be drawn. There- 
fore the full power was to draw 185,500,000 gallons. . The Companies 
were drawing 72,000,000 gallons less than their statutory powers entitled 
them todraw.. . -: 

Mr. Baggallay pointed out that 35,000,000 gallons of this could not be 
drawn until the Staines reservoirs were completed. ; 

Mr. Balfour Browne said that even without this there were unexhausted 
powers to take 64,220,000 gallons a day. He pointed out that the 
Thames was not only for drinking purposes; and that any further 
abstraction of water at the pumping-stations would tend to the silting 
up of the river, and to the injury of London. He would ask the Com- 
mittee to come to the conclusion that, for temporary purposes, the power 
to take water from the Thames was unnecessary. With regard to the 
part of the Bill in which it was sought to spend £1,400,000 on new 
reservoirs and works, he maintained that the powers should not be 
granted pending the settlement of the whole Metropolitan Water Ques- 
tion. In dealing with this matter, the Government and the Local 
Government Board had unfairly favoured the Water Companies as 
against the London County Council; but he was glad he was now 
before a Committee of the House of Lords, for their Lordships, he knew, 
cared nothing for the Government nor the Local Government Board. 
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He asked them not to prejudice the interests of the ratepayers of London 
by allowing a scheme which would saddle them with an expenditure of 
£1,400,000 (which was entirely unnecessary) in the event of purchase. 
No Company should be allowed to enhance the value of their under- 
taking by an intereommunication scheme. At the present time, the 
East London Company were a defaulting Company. They could not 
supply in times of drought. In the event of purchase, the arbitrators 
would consider how well the income of the Company was secured. If 
it were well secured, he would award something like 334 years’ purchase 
—in the case of gas companies the highest award worked out about 
28 years’ purchase. But if the Council went before the arbitrator and said 
the Company could not earn their proper income last year, because they 
had not the water to supply, the arbitrator would then say it was not well 
secured, and that he must award a smaller number of years’ purchase. 
If however, this Bill were passed, and the Company were in default, 
they would answer: ‘‘ But Parliament has given us powers to construct 
two reservoirs; and we shall soon be in a position to supply all our 
consumers.” They might also claim for surplus work-, which would bea 
legitimate matter to put before the arbitrator. Under the present Bill, 
the Company would obtain similar powers in regard to the intersale of 
surplus water with other Companies which were conferred by the Govern- 
ment Act of this year, but without the clause which was in that Act 
providing that the intercommunication should not enhance value. The 
Council did not want any more water to be taken from the Thames or 
the Lea; and, further, they contended that the proposals of the Com- 
pany were extravagant, and would enhance the value of their under- 
taking against any possible purchaser. He therefore asked the Committee 
not to pass the Bill. 

Sir A. Binnie, the Engineer to the London County Council, examired 
by Mr. Kemp, said he gave evidence before Lord Llandaff’s Commission 
in regard to the construction of reservoirs to take more water from the 
Lea; and in this evidence he pointed out that such reservoirs would be 
seldom wanted, and that it was a very wasteful way of providing for 
emergencies. It was clear that the proposed reservoirs would in a few 
years be surrounded by houses, as the population of the Lea Valley was 
more rapidly increasing than that in any other part of the suburbs. 
The quality of the water was at present good ; but there was no guarantee 
that it would continue to be so. It might deteriorate. Mr. Greaves, 
the late Engineer of the East London Company, had stated before the 
Duke of Richmond’s Commission, in 1869, that his Company ought not 
to continue to depend upon the Lea supply alone. One of the most 
important points raised by the Balfour Commission was that the reser- 
voirs drawing their water from the Thames and the Lea should be 
carefully guarded to prevent the flood water being taken; and it was 
quite obvious that if the whole flow of the Lea was to be absorbed by the 
Company, the 5400 million gallons passing down the river would be 
insufficient to keep the Lea pure. The tidal portion of the Lea was in 
a most filthy, disgusting state, and was a disgrace to civilization. The 
Lea flowed through East and West Ham—one of the most densely 
populated portions of London. In the years 1881, 1882, 1883, 1885, 
1886, 1890, and 1892, these reservoirs, if constructed, would not have 
been required at all. In the years 1884, 1887, 1888, 1891, 1893, 1894, 
1895, 1896, and 1897, the reservoirs would have been drawn down to 
an extent that would be easily met by the works authorized by 
Parliament in 1897. The water would have to be twice pumped; 
and it was useless to compare this with a gravitation scheme in 
which the reservoirs would receive the water by gravitation, and it 
would flow into the town by gravitation. Lord Balfour’s Commission 
had recommended that a record of the Company’s pumpings should 
be sent to a Government Department. The water under London was 
lowering at the rate of 18 inches per annum; and was now 100 feet 
below Ordnance level. The same thing would happen in the Lea Valley, 
if these quantities of water were taken. The Company ought not to be 
allowed to take more water from the Thames. They could not do it 
through their own intake, as the pipe would only carry 10 million gallons 
a day, and the water could only be taken through some other Company. 
The flow of the river was reduced last year to 80 million gallons a day ; 
and with a little more draught and draw on the river, there would not 
be much left. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Baggallay : In a mountainous district, one could 
afford to take in the floods and fill up the reservoirs; but the floods 
coming down from a district containing 200,000 persons was another, 
and not a nice thing. You must exclude the floods; and if you did so, 
you could only get 52 million gallons from the River Lea. All the great 
towns of the country were going, or had gone, to purer sources of supply. 
Lord Llandaff’s Commission, dealing with the East London Company, 
said that the auxiliary supply should not be held to relieve the Company 
of their responsibility for providing storage of theirown. But the present 
Bill went beyond that. The Company had power, under the Bill of 
1897, to construct reservoirs. They were not completed; and the Com- 
missioners were pointing out the necessity of getting the works finished. 
He agreed with Mr. Mansergh that they should get an outside supply as 
well as keep the present one. Notwithstanding Lord Balfour’s report, it 
was becoming the opinion more and more of people interested in the 
question that the less that was taken of the Thames and Lea water the 
better. He agreed that the quantity and quality were good; but the 
reservoirs were becoming more and more surrounded with people. It 
would take fifteen or twenty years to get water from Wales for the supply 
of London ; and during this time the people of East London could be 
supplied by an enlarged draught taken from the Thames. 

Mr. G. F. Deacon, examined by Mr. Kemp, said he had specially con- 
sidered the question of the necessity for the present reservoirs. Witness 
handed in a diagram showing that for the first 164 years the proposed 
reservoirs would be practically useless, because the supply would be ob- 
tained from the existing and authorized reservoirs having a capacity of 
2225 million gallons, so that the additional capacity now proposed of 
5775 million gallons would not be brought into use. After giving par- 
ticulars as to rainfall, to show that the proposed reservoirs would during 
certain periods be uncalled for, witness said that to carry over flood 
water from one year to another was always an undesirable thing to do, 
and involved the construction of reservoirs which would be used only once 
in many years. The existing and authorized reservoirs would utilize the 
flow of the Lea as far as it was possible to do so. 

Mr. W. H. Dickinson, Chairman of the Water Committee of the 
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London County Council, said he was conversant with the whole question 
of the water supply of London. In regard to the temporary supply pro- 
posed in the Bill, the Government measure did all that was necessary— 
not by authorizing any fresh draught on the Thames, but by providing 
for the utilization by the Companies of their present powers, which 
already provided a very large amount of reserve. He asked the Com- 
mittee to reject the whole of the portion dealing with temporary supply, 
because it would give the East London Company a perpetual right to 
draw this water in case of emergency, and be brought into charge in tke 
case of purchase. He believed that Parliament could safely postpone the 
passing of the Bill. 

This closed the case for the London County Council. 

Mr. J. C. Earle then addressed the Committee for the Middlesex 
County Council. He said the present measure was unnecessary, in view 
of the Government Act. If the power to take excess water were limited, as 
Mr. Pember had stated —as it appeared by error—in his opening it would 
be, to the period of the construction of the reservoirs of 1897, it would 
largely remove the objections of the Middlesex County Council to that 
part of the Bill. His Council substantially agreed with the London County 
Council that, until the Royal Commission had reported, there was no 
urgent necessity for the construction of the proposed reservoirs. As far 
as Middlesex was concerned, there was no need for the proposed works ; 
and the Middlesex County Council felt that the time had come when a 
new source of supply should be found. London should go further afield, 
and leave what remained of the waters of the Lea to Middlesex, who had 
a right to look to this source for the supply of its large and increasing 
population. The Middlesex County Council had just the same feeling in 
regard to wells as the Hertfordshire County Council, and submitted that 
it was not right that there should be any power whatever given to con- 
struct further wells. 

After hearing the evidence of Mr. Wade, Engineer to the Middlesex 
County Council, the Committee were addressed by Mr. Baggallay, in reply, 
on behalf of the East London Company. The learned Counsel dwelt at 
length upon the reports of the various Commissions and Committees 
who have had to deal with the water supply of London. He said that 
the present Commission, under which Lord Llandaff and his colleagues 
were sitting, turned upon the point whether there should be purchase at 
all. There was no longer a presumption in favour of purchase; and 
therefore the evidence of the London County Council was irrelevant. 
The scheme in no way prejudiced the consideration of the matters 
referred to Lord Llandaff’s Commission. Even if water was to be 
obtained elsewhere, it was perfectly clear that no great supply could be 
brought in in time to prevent the necessity for utilizing the local sources. 
The existing sources of the Kast London Company were insufficient ; and 
the only question was whether they should be supplemented by water from 
here or some twenty years hence from Wales or elsewhere. The water 
taken into the reservoirs would not affect the wells. The water which 
was pumped from the wells was water which came down to the points 
where the wells were, and which came down to these points because 
Middlesex and Hertfordshire did not want it. To make an alteration in 
the Bill in regard to the law regulating underground waters would be to 
set a precedent equally applicable to other places throughout the United 
Kingdom. The proposals of the Bill were not made to enhance the value 
of the Company’s works. The moment a profit was made, it would go 
to the sinking fund, not to the Company. The opponents of the Bill 
asked that, if the Company were bought out next year, it should not 
be as a Company having power to supply their own district. They wanted 
the Company to be purchased in their present condition, in which they 
were unable to supply all the water required in their district—to get the 
Company into a hole, and say, when the question of purchase was 
raised: ‘*Oh, the Company cannot supply their own consumers.” As to 
taking water from the Thames, the Conservancy had approved of the 
Bill; and their consent was necessary to the taking of excess water. 
When the river was low or getting low, abstraction would be stopped ; 
but when it was full, the water would be taken and stored. It was urged 
that the water going over Teddington Weir was not sufficient for the pur- 
poses of the river; but this was a question which had~ been raised on 
every Water Bill since 1894. The Conservators had agreed that 200 million 
gallons was enough; and that was the gauge taken in the Bill. 

The Committee deliberated ; and on the public being re-admitted, the 
Chairman announced that the preamble of the Bill was not proved. 





HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 


WEST MIDDLESEX WATER BILL. 
A Select Committee of the House of Lords presided over by the 
Earl of Spencer (the other members being the Duke of Marlborough, the 


Sarl of Mansfield, Viscount Crofton, and the Earl of Arran) on Friday week 
had under consideration the above-named Bill, which was passed by a 
Committee of the House of Commons on the 12th ult. It is to empower 
the West Middlesex Water Company to construct additional works, to 
take more water from the Thames, and to raise £250,000 of capital by the 
issue of debenturestock. Mr. Pember, Q.C., and Mr. Claude Baggallay, Q.C., 
appeared for the promoters; Mr. Worsley Taylor, Q.C., and Mr. Lewis 
Coward represented the Twickenham Urban District Council, the only 
remaining opponent of the measure. One of the principal works to be 
carried out under the Bill is the laying of a 40-inch main from the 
reservoirs at Hampton to those at Barnes. It will be some ten miles in 
length; and it is proposed to carry it along the main roads. On behalf 
of the District Council, it was complained that the main would pass 
through Heath Road,. Twickenham, the subsoil of which was already 
greatly crowded ; there being no less than six mains passing through it. 
The Council therefore asked that a clause should be inserted in the Bill 
to prevent the Company from putting the main under the footpath with- 
out their permission. The insertion of a further clause was also con- 
tended for, to indemnify the Council against any extra expense they might 
be put to in the future in building any necessary new sewer, if the addi- 
tional cost was caused by reason of the presence of the main. After 
hearing evidence, and the addresses of Counsel, the Committee decided 
that the clause in the Bill was sufficient to meet the case of laying the 
main under the footpath, and refused the indemnity clause asked for. 
The preamble of the Bill was passed. 








WARRINGTON CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 


Additional Works. 

The Committee of the House of Commons on Police and Sanitary 
Regulations Bills, presided over by Sir Stafford Northcote, have lately 
had before them the Bill promoted by the Warrington Corporation to 
enable them, among other things, to construct additional water-works, 
and to borrow further money, to the amount of £282,000, for their water 
undertaking. ; 

The Corporation were represented by Mr. Pembroke Stephens, Q.C.» 
Mr. Wedderburn, and Mr. Ram. The principal petitioners against the 
water portion of the Bill were Sir Gilbert Greenall, for whom Mr. Balfour 
Browne, Q.C.,and Mr. E. Honoratus Lloyd appeared, and the Manchester 
Ship Canal Company, represented by Mr. Pémber, Q.C., Mr. Balfour 
Browne, Q.C., and Mr. Du Cane. 

In opening the case, Mr. Pembroke Stephens set forth the water supply 
proposals of the Corporation and the nature of the opposition to them. 
He said Warrington was one of the largest non-county boroughs ; and 
its growth had been very considerable. In 1851 the population was 
22,000, and the rateable value £52,000. The population was now 63,000, 
and the rateable value £210,000. In addition, the borough area for 
water supply had seven townships in Lancashire, with a population of 
11,500, and twelve in Cheshire, with a population of 10,165—making a 
grand total of 84,665. They were now actually supplying 77,000 of this 
population with water. At present the supply came from two distinct 
sources—one for domestic and the other for purely trade purposes; and 
it was intended to maintain this marked feature. The pumps for the 
domestic supply were at Winwick; the trade supply being obtained by 
gravitation from a reservoir at Appleton, on the opposite side of the borough, 
constructed under powers obtained in 1846. They proposed to increase 
the domestic supply by erecting an additional pumping-station at Win- 
wick; and to this part of the Bill the Committee would not hear any 
opposition. With regard to the trade supply, they proposed works of 
considerably increased capacity for storage—a new reservoir at Dennow 
and another at Daresbury; but the water would be taken from the 
streams already used. Against this part of the scheme there were two 
petitioners—the . Manchester Ship Canal Company and Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, as a landowner. The Company alleged that the works would 
interfere with the overflow from the streams, which they alleged now 
passed into the river Mersey, and to which they held they had a right. 
If they had any legal right—which he neither admitted nor denied—it 
was reserved to the Company by the Bill, which incorporated the full 
compensation clause of the Water-Works Clauses Act. If the Com- 
pany, therefore, could satisfy the proper tribunal that they had been 
injuriously affected by what was done to the streams, then they would be 
entitled to compensation. He thought this disposed of that part of the 
petition. But the Company raised an extraordinary contention. When 
they constructed the Canal, they were bound to provide a culvert under 
it, so that the water-pipes could be properly attended to, duplicated, en- 
larged, &c. But they now alleged that the Corporation were laying a 
main through the culvert for an entirely new purpose; that the water 
was to pass through it at a high pressure; and that the safety of the 
culvert and of the Canal might, therefore, be endangered. His reply 
was that they were using the culvert for the purpose for which it was 
constructed, and that there was no fear of damage to it or to the Canal. 
As to the petition-of Sir Gilbert Greenall, while the works were on part 
of the estate, they would in no way interfere with the hall. If the value 
of the estate was diminished by the destruction of trees, compensation 
would be given ; and he thought that the reservoir embankments could 
be so constructed as to form a pleasing, and not an objectionable, feature 
of the landscape. The petition further alleged that a large area of 
grazing and building land would be deprived of the water now supplied 
from the Daresbury Brook ; but this was not so, as the same legal quantity 
would still flow down that stream. Then it was complained that no 
compensation was given in respect of the Grange Mill on that brook ; 
but evidently the petitioner had forgotten that compensation was paid by 
the old Water Company to the previous owner for this very matter to 
the extent of £350. A similar claim was made with respect to the 
Walton Mill on the Dennow Brook ; but in this case the agent of Sir G. 
Greenall had a few years ago decided, as Arbitrator, that there could be 
no claim for compensation. Sir Gilbert suggested two alternatives. 
One of these was for the Corporation to avail themselves of their power 
to take 2 million gallons of water a day, on certain terms, from the 
Vyrnwy works of the Liverpool Corporation ; but as one of the terms 
was that Liverpool should have a preferential right to take 30 gallons per 
head per day, Warrington did not think it would be wise to have a supply 
on which they could not always depend. The other alternative was that 
the Corporation should accept the offer of the Bold Hall Estates, Limited, 
to supply 14 million gallons daily of colliery water, at 2d. per 1000 
gallons. But this alternative must be rejected because of the general 
opposition of the Local Government Board to such sources of supply 
being accepted by any Corporation, and also because this particular water 
was so hard as to be absolutely unsuitable for trade purposes. The 
neighbouring borough of St. Helens had tried such a supply, and had to 
give it up, at considerable loss, because of its unsuitableness. 

Evidence in support of the Bill was then called. The Town Clerk of 
Warrington (Mr. J. Lyon Whittle) proved the holding of the town’s 
meetings; and, in cross-examination, admitted that several members of 
the Council voted for the Bill after an explanation that the Daresbury 
reservoir would not be made for some years to come. Mr. E. L. Mansergh 
explained the engineering details of the scheme. He acknowledged, in 
cross-examination, that an embankment, 72 feet high, would be seen 
from Sir G. Greenall’s park, and the scheme proposed to obliterate the 
principal wood on his estate. Mr. G. H. Hill also gave engineering 
evidence in support of the scheme. He said he thought the promoters 
were justified in looking ahead for at any rate twenty years. He did not 
consider that the proposed Daresbury works would prejudicially affect to 
any very large extent the estate of Sir G. Greenall, or that the alleged 
obstruction of the overflow water of Daresbury Brook would have any 
appreciable effect on the level of the water in the Latchford and Eastham 
section of the Canal. He saw no danger to the culvert in, passing a 
main through it with a high pressure of water. Colonel W. Hall Walker, 
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Managing Director of Messrs. Peter Walker and Son, of Warrington, as 
a large ratepayer, supported the Bill; believing that a further supply was 
necessary, in view of the increasing population and business necessities 
of the borough. Sir E. Frankland spoke to the character of the water 
specified in the Bill. He said the Winwick water was most excellent for 
domestic use, but was too hard for manufacturing purposes. The Apple- 
ton water had little difference in the degree of hardness; but it contained 
an amount of organic matter which made it suitable for trade uses. The 
Bold Hall Colliery water, on the other hand, was not, because it 
acted violently on iron pipes owing to the presence of dissolved oxygen 
and some nitrates. Professor Boyd Dawkins was called to speak on 
geological matters; but as these were not in dispute, he did not give 
evidence. Mr. Charles Hawksley followed, and said that, in his opinion, 
the scheme was well adapted for Warrington, as it enabled the inferior 
surface water to be used for trade purposes. No residential damage 
would be done to Sir G. Greenall’s estate ; and any other injury could 
well be met by money compensation. Mr. D. M. F. Gaskin, who was 
Water Engineer at St. Helens from 1876 to 1893, said the Corporation 
entered into an agreement with the Collins Green Colliery for part of 
their water supply, but had given up using it. The supply diminished 
from 1,000,000 to 640,000 gallons. Mr. James Deas, Water Engineer to 
the Corporation of Warrington, stated that the consumption of the 
Appleton water for trade purposes increased from 31 million gallons per 
annum in 1887 to 94 millions in 1897, and upwards of 98 millions last 
year. The applications for trade water were 20 to 30 per cent. more than 
the Corporation could at present supply. It was their intention to con- 
struct the Dennow reservoir as soon as the Bill passed; and then, if 
occasion demanded it, as they anticipated it would before long, they 
would make the Daresbury reservoir. These reservoirs were not neces- 
sarily connected, and there would be no loss in constructing the former 
without the latter. Alderman Roberts, who had been reported as stating 
that it was not the intention of the Corporation to start the Daresbury 
scheme for some years, was called in regard to this matter. He assured 
the Committee that it was never his intention to suggest that the Dares- 
bury reservoir would not be constructed. His speeches were made to 
show the Council and the ratepayers that the work would be carried out 
in sections, without the necessity for a water-rate. The statement issued 
by the Corporation made this quite clear. Mr. J. Mansergh said he 
thought the Ship Canal Company could be compensated for any inter- 
ference with the overflow water to which they might be found to be 
entitled. There could be no danger to the culvert in the Canal through 
which the water-main passed. He calculated that the Daresbury reser- 
voir would absolutely require to be made after about five years’ time. 
It should be ready for use in about seven years; and even then it would 
only be sufficient for about six years after that. It was absurd to have 
to come to Parliament every few years for further water-works. The 
Daresbury reservoir had been placed in a position where they could best 
use the watershed ; and while he was sorry that the wood must go, they 
had no right to spoil good water-works for the sake of a little wood for 
which compensation could be given. 

This closed the promoters’ case on the water portion of the Bill. After 
deliberating in private, the Chairman announced that the Committee 
considered the demand put forward in the Bill was premature so far as 
the Daresbury reservoir was concerned; and therefore they could not 
sanction it. Mr. Pembroke Stephens, after consultation with Mr. Lloyd, 
said they had agreed as to the construction of the Dennow reservoir. 
The arrangements with regard thereto were not exclusively in the hands 
of Sir G. Greenall, and certain terms had been accepted by the other 
parties interested. These terms had been accepted by Sir Gilbert’s repre- 
sentatives; and therefore there was now no opposition to the water pro- 
posals so far as he was concerned. 

Evidence was then called on behalf of the Ship Canal Company. Mr. 
W. H. Hunter, the Chief Engineer, said the construction of the Dennow 
reservoir would daily deprive the Canal of the 550,000 gallons of water 
which now came from the Appleton reservoir; and this amount meant 
the loss of three locks a day, out of an average of eighteen to twenty. 
If the Dennow reservoir was constructed, the Corporation should be put 
under an obligation to supply compensation water to the extent of 550,000 
gallons daily for four days a fortnight. Money would not compensate 
them for what would be an irretrievable damage if this water were with- 
drawn ; and it would be no injury to the Corporation supply to provide 
the water. As to the culvert, it did slightly leak; but the water was 
pumped out every day. He did not see how the new high-pressure main 
could be placed in the culvert; but he viewed its presence there with 
much apprehension. With a pressure on the main which he calculated 
would be over 200 lbs. per square inch, he feared that a burst might rup- 
ture the culvert. There were also two other culverts close by which 
would be damaged bya burst. If there was a risk, it should be borne 
by the Corporation, not by the Company. In cross-examination by Mr. 
Pembroke Stephens, he admitted the right of the Corporation to replace 
the existing mains in the culvert, but not with a greatly-increased pres- 
sure of water. If the eminent Water Engineers called by the Corporation 
were under no apprehension, he could not understand why they should 
advise the Corporation not to accept any responsibility. The quantity of 
water from the Dennow Brook passing into the Canal was gauged near 
it; and whatever it now was he wished to have continued. Sir Leader 
Williams, the designer of the Canal, followed, and stated that all the 
Company asked was that the quantity now sent down, if only 50 gallons 
a day, should be continued. Money compensation was of no use. 

At this point the Committee had a consultation in private, at the close 
of which the Chairman said he had received a communication from a Mr. 
Gough, the Honorary Secretary of the Warrington Ratepayers’ and Pro- 
perty Owners’ Association, enclosing certain papers alleging improper 
practices in connection with the taking of the poll for the promotion of the 
Bill. After full consideration, they had decided to send for him. 

Mr. Balfour Browne then addressed the Committee, contending that 
the Corporation should be put under strict obligations to provide com- 
pensation water, and should also take the liability of risk to the culvert 
under the Canal from the presence of the high-pressure water-pipe. 
During the learned Counsel’s address, the parties came to terms as to the 
compensation water; the Corporation agreeing to give the Canal Com- 
pany at the Appleton reservoir 217,000 gallons a day during the four days 
in a fortnight when the tide does not enter the Eastham section of the 
Canal. The Committee decided to afford the Company an opportunity 





of bringing up a clause for their own protection; proposing any tests or 
guarantees they thought necessary as to the specifications for the pipe 
and any other matters of the kind. 

On the following day, Mr. Gough attended in answer to the summons 
of the Committee, and stated that he adhered to the charges against the 
Corporation with regard to the poll which he made in a local newspaper 
on the 18th of March last. One of these was that canvassers were em- 
ployed by the Corporation for the Bill, and were paid 7s. 6d. a day, and 
2s. 6d. extra if they got a majority in itsfavour. Another was that these 
canvassers filled in the voting-papers without the consent of the voters, 
and collected them after the police officers had made the proper collection. 
He believed that 90 per cent. of the papers were filled in by the canvas- 
sers. Had the poll been taken under the ballot, the majority would have 
been against the Bill. He objected to the measure, even as modified by 
the Committee. Mr. W. Holbrook, Conservative political agent, said he 
did not employ canvassers until he found that the Ratepayers’ Associa- 
tion were doing it. He then did so; but he instructed them not to go 
round with the police when they were distributing and collecting the 
voting-papers. The canvassers were paid 7s. 6d. for the day, and 
2s. 6d. extra if they worked in the evening. They were told only to 
fill up papers where the voters were unable todo so, and then to get them 
to make their mark. In reply to questions by the Committee, he said he 
did not think the appointment of canvassers for the Bill was inconsistent 
with his position in making all the preparations for the polling. The 
Corporation paid for the canvassers. The total cost of the poll was 
about £100. ~ Mr. John Clayton, the Liberal agent, corroborated Mr. 
Holbrook’s evidence. 

After deliberating for some time in private, the Chairman said the 
Committee must place on record their disapproval of the use of the rate- 
payers’ money, and the employment of political agents, practically for 
the purpose of influencing the electors, as admitted by the promoters’ 
evidence; but at the same time they felt that were they to reject the 
modified Bill the ratepayers would still have to pay the expenses of the 
promotion of an unsuccessful measure. The provisions of the Borough 
Funds Act having been complied with, they were not prepared to go the 
length of rejecting the Bill, or of requiring another poll to be taken; but 
they thought it their duty to place this expression of opinion on record. 

The'clause embodying the Committee’s decision on the Canal Com- 
pany’s opposition was then dealt with. The Corporation agreed, after 
the construction of the Dennow reservoir, to give on four specified days 
every fortnight 217,600 gallons a day from the Appleton reservoir, under 
a penalty of £50 a day. The Company asked, as an additional penalty 
for wilful default, a right of action for damages; but the Committee re- 
fused it. A discussion took place with regard to the high-pressure pipe; 
and ultimately it was determined by the Committee that it should be 
made of steel, to the designs and satisfaction of the Company’s En- 
gineer, and that it should be tested to resist a pressure of 500 lbs. to the 
square inch. 

The Committee then dealt with the other portions of the Bill, and 
eventually passed the preamble. 

When the clauses came to be considered, Mr. E. L. Mansergh proved 
the estimates with regard to the water-works scheme as amended by the 
decision of the Committee to strike out the Daresbury reservoir por- 
tions. Instead of a total of £282,000, it would be £169,000, of 
which £109,000 would be for the domestic supply, £30,000 for the 
trade supply, and £30,000 for extensions of mains during the next 
twenty years. These estimates included the cost of the land, which 
he put at about £5000. On the question of the repayment of the 
borrowed money, the Borough Treasurer (Mr. John Fairhurst) stated 
that the terms were those ordinarily sanctioned by Parliament. Fifty 
years were taken for the repayment of the loans in connection with the 
general purposes of the Bill, and sixty years for the water-works and 
park. The Committee were asked to give five years’ interval before pay- 
ments into the sinking fund for the water-works expenditure should 
commence; but witness said that if they found they could begin the 
repayments earlier they would do so, as they had done with regard to 
previous sinking funds. The Chairman asked why the original Bill did 
not contain some such proposal. Mr. Pembroke Stephens said that, 
through some oversight, the original clause did not contain the provision ; 
and that, on the promoters suggesting a suspension for ten years, the 
Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords (Lord Morley) said 
he could not consent to a period of more than five years. Mr. Boyce (for 
the Local Government Board) said it was most unusual for the Committee 
to allow a suspension of the commencement of the payments into the 
sinking fund. The Committee refused to allow any suspension, and re- 
duced the period of repayment for the water-works expenditure from 
sixty to fifty years. 


THE CONTEST FOR THE DERWENT WATERSHED. 


The Consolidated Bill before the Examiner. 

The Nottinghamshire County Council having deposited a memorial 
complaining of non-compliance with the Standing Orders in the case 
of the Derwent Valley Water (Consolidated) Bill, which, as already 
reported, has been passed by the House of Commons, the allegations of 
the memorialists were considered by Mr. Campion, one of the Examiners, 
last Tuesday. The Bill, it will be remembered, provides for the constitu- 
tion of a Joint Board, consisting of representatives of the Corporations of 
Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, and Nottingham, and the Derbyshire County 
Council; and opposition was offered to the Bill on the ground that the 
formation of the Board was an object of the Bill which ought, in con- 
formity with the Standing Orders, to have been, but which had not been, 
stated in the notices. Mr. Soutter, Parliamentary Agent for the County 
Council, having argued in support of the allegations contained in the 
memorial, Mr. Cooper contended that the original notices given in 
respect of the Derby Bill provided for carrying out the works contem- 
plated by the Corporation of Derby in conjunction with any County 
Council, Corporation, or Local Authority already, or which might be 
hereafter, constituted. The Joint Board proposed in the Consolidated 
Bill would, he said, be composed of representatives of four Corporations 
and one County Council, who would have power to carry out the works 
jointly. He argued that this was about as wide a notice as there could 
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possibly be of the intention to constitute a Joint Board, which it was 
foreseen from the very first would be the probable outcome of the three 
schemes, upon which a sum of £150,000 had been already spent. The 
Examiner, in giving his decision, said there could be no doubt that the 
creation of the Joint Board was a very important object of the Consoli- 
dated Bill; but he considered that the words relied upon in the Derby 
notice were much too general to cover the creation of such an authority. 
The consolidation of the Bills had brought about a set of circumstances 
which, even if the possibility of their arising had been contemplated, it 
would have been very difficult to provide for in the notice. Under these 
circumstances, he did not see how he could avoid sending the Bill before 
the Standing Orders Committee, and reporting that there had been non- 
in. = per He need not go into the question of whether the new scheme 
would be advantageous or disadvantageous to the ratepayers; that was 
a question of merits, with which he had nothing to do. But it was per- 
fectly obvious that by the consolidation of the three Bills a new scheme 
had been introduced for the purpose of carrying out the powers originally 
sought, and that this scheme was an important object of the Bill, for 
which, from an Examiner’s point of view, notice ought to have been 
given. Mr. Soutter also urged that there was further non-compliance 
by reason of the fact that there had been no notice to the ratepayers or 
governing bodies of the towns interested of the proposal contained in the 
new Bill to make the costs of the Corporations of Sheffield, Derby, and 
Leicester, in promoting their own Bills and opposing the others, part of 
the costs incurred by the Corporation of Nottingham in opposing the 
Sheffield Bill. The Examiner said that, under the rather peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, he did not consider that the costs were an object 
of the Bill; and therefore he could not support this contention. But he 
was prepared to report that there had also been non-compliance in respect 
of the allegation that notice should have been given in regard to the 
clause of the Bill which would confer powers upon the Joint Board to 
borrow money on the security of their revenue and of the moneys receiv- 
able by them from the four Corporations. The Bill was accordingly sent 
to the Standing Orders Committee, with the report that the Standing 
Orders ig not been complied with in respect of the two allegations 
sustained. 





Extensions at the Wellington (Salop) Gas-Works.—Owing to 
the need of extensive additions to the plant for the production and 
storage of gas, the Wellington (Salop) Gas Company have decided to 
call up the balance of unissued 7 per cent. share capital, amounting to 
£9000, and purchase a piece of freehold land adjacent to the works. 

Increase in the Price of Gas at Lutterworth.—An increase of 5d. 
per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas at Lutterworth, making it 4s. 7d. 
net, has aroused much indignation among the consumers. Ananimated 
discussion took place on the subject at the meeting of the Parish Council 
yesterday week; and it was stated that, in view of the action of the Com- 
pany, the Lamp Committee had cancelled an order for new lamps. The 
councillors seemed to think that the town could be lit up as well and 
cheaper with some other illuminant; and the Committee were instructed 
to investigate the matter. 


Stoking Machinery for the Devonport Gas-Works.—The Directors 
of the Devonport Gas Company have decided to replace hand stoking in 
their retort-house by machine work, and have entrusted Sir William 
Arrol and Co., of Glasgow, with an order for a complete installation of 
the Arrol-Foulis machinery. In this case the charging-machines will be 
similar to those which Sir Wiliiam Arrol and Co. have supplied to the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, for their Vauxhall and Rotherhithe 
stations, and are now constructing for the Brighton Gas-Works. Each 
charging-machine has attached to it a small elevator, and is consequently 
capable of filling the hopper on the machine at any point in the length 
of the retort-house; the coal being stored in heaps along each side of 
the house. 

The Gas Annuities of the Warrington Corporation.—The Bill 
promoted by the Warrington Corporation to enable them to carry out 
certain town improvements and water-works extensions, noticed in our 
“Parliamentary Intelligence,” contained a clause to sanction the con- 
version of the existing perpetual annuities. When the Bill was before 
the House of Commons Committee, the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Corporation (Mr. J. Shaw Green) explained that the 
annuities in question were part of the purchase-money for the gas-works, 
which were acquired under the Act of 1877. The Corporation could 
purchase the annuities at the maximum price of 25 years; but while 
many holders sold, others did not, and still refused to sell, although 
under the Local Act of 1890 the market price was substituted for the 
25-year period. The Corporation now proposed that at the end of 25 years 
they could call upon the holders to sell at the present market value of 
434 years’ purchase. They thought this only fair, as they were bound 
to provide a sinking fund to pay off the gas-works debt in sixty years. 
The Committee, however, refused the clause. 

The Stourbridge Gas Undertaking.—The accounts of the Gas 
Department of the Stourbridge District Council for the past financial 
year have been published. They show that the revenue was £23,404, of 
which £18,205 was derived from sale of gas, and £4157 from residuals ; 
the balance being the rental of meters and stoves. Of the total receipts 
for gas, £3327 was from prepayment meters, the business arising from 
which has grown considerably.. The balance carried to the profit and 
loss account was £8308, to which has to be added £296, the profit on 
fittings account, making a total of £8604. Deducting the necessary 
amounts for interest on loans, and repayment of instalments of principal, 
there was left a surplus of £1783; being the net profit for the year. The 
quantity of gas made was 146,854,000 cubic feet. The net average price 
realized for the coke sold was 8s. 44d. per ton ; for tar, 3d. per gallon ; and 
for sulphate, £6 14s. 54d. per ton. The borrowing powers exercised by 
the Council have been £125,200 ; and the total expenditure on the works 
(including purchase), £121,927—leaving a balance of £3273 in hand. 
‘The loans redeemed amount to £7569; leaving £117,630 to be repaid. 
The bulk of the money has been borrowed at 4 per cent. But at the end 
of the term of ten years from the time of the original loan, the Council 
have power of repayment; and they then hope to reborrow on advan- 
tageous terms the balance of the outstanding principal.. For this 
reason they refused an offer to reduce the loan from 4 to 3} per cent. a 
few years ago. 





LEGAL INTELLIGENCE, 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE—COURT OF APPEAL. 


Monday, June 26. 
(Before the MasTER oF THE Rowxs, the PRESIDENT OF THE PROBATE 
Division, and Lord Justice Ricy.) 

Hayes vy. New Incandescent (Sunlight) Gas Lighting Company, Limited. 

This was an appeal from a judgment of Mr. Justice Romer, given on 
Nov. 15, 1898, directing specific performance of an agreement by the 
defendant Company to sell the De Mare patents for £750. It was resisted 
on the ground that the nominal purchaser, Colonel Hayes, was really 
acting for the Welsbach Company, which was concealed from the de- 
fendant Company, who would not have entered into the contract had they 
known the real facts. (See “‘ Journat,” Vol. LXXII., pp. 1107, 1168.) 


Mr. Nevinxe, Q.C., Mr. Bousr1e.p, Q.C.,and Mr. G. F. Harr appeared 
for the appellants, and opened the appeal. 

Mr. Moutton, Q.C., who appeared with Mr. Levert, Q.C., and Mr. 
Watter for the respondents, argued, in the face of an obviously adverse 
attitude on the part of the Bench, that there had been no misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of the purchaser. 

The case was then adjourned. 


Tuesday, June 27. 

Mr. Movuron this morning continued his argument, amid repeated 
interruptions from the learned Judges, who were evidently indisposed to 
accept his view either of the facts or the law. 

Mr. Levert followed on the same side. He said his case was an 
entirely different one from that put forward by the appellants. The real 
fact was that the appellants, believing the De Mare patents were of no 
value, sold them for a very good price. Then, finding—not that the 
patents were valuablein themselves, but that they might be useful for the 
purpose of attacking the Kern patents, which were purchased by the 
Welsbach Company—they regretted the bargain they had made, and tried 
in various ways to get out of it. He referred to several passages in the 
evidence, and submitted that the finding of the learned Judge was amply 
supported. 

The Master oF THE Roxxs, without calling for a reply, said, speaking for 
himself, he did not find much, if anything, to quarrel with in the decision of 
the learned Judge, except that he had not addressed his mind to what 
appeared to him the turning-point of the case; and what he was going to 
say was rather a supplement to hisjudgment than differing fromit. 'Tohis 
mind, the real question in the case might be put in the shortest and plainest 
language—Were the defendants tricked into signing this contract by people 
who were now seeking to take advantage of it? That was the sole question. 
If they were, specific performance was absolutely out of the question. It 
did not necessarily follow that rescission would be equally the necessary 
result; that would depend on the details. The facts were these: The 
person with whom they contracted, and the only person with whom the 
defendants came into contact, was a man named Tiano. Tiano had a 
principal behind him, who was named in one of his letters—a disclosed 
principal ; and that person was Mr. Hayes, the plaintiff, who was now 
seeking to enforce against the defendant Company the contract contained 
in the letters which passed between Mr. Duncan, the Managing Director 
of the defendant Company and Tiano. There was not a word in the 
letters or the contract about Robinson or Kern, although there was some- 
thing about an American Company. Mr. Robinson and Mr. Kern might 
or might not have been undisclosed principals. It was very likely they 
were. But the question to his mind was, How was the contract brought 
about which the Sunlight Company entered into with Tiano for Hayes, 
and possibly some undisclosed principals? Looking at the facts, Who 
sent Tiano to the defendant Company, and how did he come across him ? 
Tiano was sent by Williams, and got his instructions from him. Who was 
Williams ? He was one of the Directors of the rivals, and only important 
rivals of the Sunlight Company in this country. Then how did Williams 
get tohim? He got to him through Mr. Méeller, the Managing Director 
of the rival Company. How did they get to him? Robinson went to 
him. Robinson and Kern had apparently bought up a number of patents 
called the Kern patents ; and this particular patent, which was called the 
De Mare patent, although not worth much of itself except as regarded 
some collodion process, was of value to the holders of the Kern patents in 
this way, that the Kern patent might not have been usable without some 
litigation with the owners of the De Mare patent. At all events, those 
who were buying up the Kern patents thought it important to get con- 
trol of the De Mare patents. Then, Who were the persons interested in the 
Kern patents at the date of thenegotiation? Robinson and Kern certainly ; 
but also this rival Company. It was absurd to say the rival Company 
were third parties, having nothing to do with it. They had an option to buy 
the Kern patents in this country; and it was vital to their interests that 
the Kern patent, or the owners of it, should get the control of the De Mare 
patent which was owned by the Sunlight Company. When Tiano went 
to Duncan to induce Duncan to part with the De Mare patent, Duncan 
told Tiano he did not care to sell it, and was not disposed to part with it 
unless he could be assured that it would not get into the hands of a 
rival. The whole scheme of getting it out of Duncan, in order that it 
might be vested in the rival Company, or that it should be under their 
control, was concealed from Duncan. By reason of this concealment, he 
was induced by Tiano to agree to sell the patent to Hayes. The right 
way to try this case was to ask oneself whether, if Duncan had known 
who was to have the control of the De Mare patent, and that it was to be 
in the hands of agents or nominees or trustees for their rivals, he would 
have dreamed of selling it. He obviously would not. That alone was 
not enough ; but the reason for his not parting with it to such persons 
was explained to Tiano, and Tiano knew it perfectly well. Tiano was in 
the dark, and did not know all behind the scenes. He was put forward 
with uncommonly little knowledge of what he was about; but he knew 
that if Duncan had known the truth, he never would have sold the 
patent. Looking at the matter from this point of view—that Duncan 
was tricked by the Welsbach people into parting with the patent—it 
followed that specific performance was quite out of the question; and 
it also followed that, under these circumstances, it would be right to set 
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aside the contract. The decision of the Court, therefore, would be that 
the appeal must be allowed, and the judgment reversed. He would have 
to consider about the costs, as he understood there were some issues 
raised in the Court below which were not supported, which he should 
have to inquire about. 

The Present or THE Pronate Drviston said he entirely agreed, and 
did not desire to add anything. 

Lord Justice Riapy said he also thought the case so plain that, although 
they were differing from the learned Judge, he did not desire to give a 
formal judgment. 

A short discussion ensued as to any extra costs occasioned by the issues 
raised in the Court below ; but ultimately 

The Master or THE Rotts said the judgment must be reversed, and a 
decree made for rescission of the contract, with costs to the appellants 
both in this Court and below. 


<< 
_ 





WEST RIDING QUARTER SESSIONS— Monday, June 26. 


(Before Sir Tuomas Brooke, Chairman, and other Magistrates.) 
The Examination of the Ossett Gas Company’s Accounts. 


At the spring sitting of the Court, on the petition of tne Ossett Cor- 
poration and two gas ratepayers, Mr. Charles Beevers, it will be remem- 
bered, was appointed to make an examination of the books of the Ossett 
Gas Company—the objects being (1) to ascertain whether or not any 
irregularity had occurred in connection with the undertaking, and (2) to 
secure a reduction in the price of gas, which was and still is 2s. yd. 
per 1000 cubic feet. In the meantime, Mr. Beevers has made his report ; 
and copies were now placed in the hands of the Magistrates. 

From the report the following extracts are made: The Company’s 
balance-sheet of Dec. 31, 1898, showed these liabilities : Sundry creditors, 
£956 6s. ; consumers’ deposits, £153 ; balance at credit of liquor £2 6s. 2d. ; 
(1) balance at credit of the profit and loss account, £3492 6s. 64d.; (2) 
balance at credit of the reserve fund account, £3889 1s. 4d.—total, £8493. 
Assets: Debtors for gas, &c., £4338 Os. 11d.; do. for coke and sundries, 
£548 7s.; stocks, coal, &c., £385 11s. 5d.; cash in hand, £164 19s. 7d.; 
cash at bankers, £488 4s. 2d.; (3) balance at debit of capital account, 
£2567 16s. 114d. Total, £8493 Os.0d. Mr. Beevers says: ‘‘ The items 
in this balance-sheet requiring investigation are those numbered 1, 2, 
and 3. No.1. Profit and loss account, being accumulation of revenue 
to Dec. 31, 1898, £3492 6s. 64d. (This is subject to payment of divi- 
dend at Dec. 31, 1898, £1730, leaving a balance of £1762 6s. 63d.) 
No. 2. Reserve fund account: Balance at credit, Dec. 31, 1898, 
£3889 1s. 4d. No. 3. Capital account: Balance at debit, Dec. 31, 1898, 
£2567 16s. 113d. From Jan. 1, 1889, to Dec. 31, 1898, I have carefully 
examined the expenditure on revenue and capital accounts, and find the 
following irregularities: There has been charged to revenue account the 
aggregate sum of £351 3s. 7d. for depreciation on meters, and the sum 
of £1056 11s. for income-tax. The latter should have been deducted 
from dividends. A rectification of these would leave the balance at credit 
of profit and loss account £3170 Os. 114d., instead of £1762 6s. 63d. ; 
at debit of capital account £2919 Os. 63d., instead of £2567 16s. 114d. ; 
and to be repaid by shareholders for income-tax, £1056 lls. The 
maximum dividends have been paid during the last ten years, although 
not always earned; the deficiency being obtained from the reserve fund. 
Exceptional expenditure on revenue account took place in the years 
1891 and 1898—in the former year when £418 10s. was charged for 
renewal of purifiers, and in 1898 when a portion of the cost—£155 11s.— 
of two new boilers was also charged to revenue. But I do not think on 
the whole that any exception can be taken to the charges to revenue for 
the last ten years for repairs and maintenance of works, plant, mains, 
services, &c., on the ground of excess. Probably, if any fault is to be 
found with the Company in respect of expenditure on repairs and renewals, 
it is that they have not spent enough for proper maintenance of works, 
plant, &c.; the presumed object being to maintain maximum dividends. 
But this is a matter more for a gas expert than an accountant. In the 
statement marked ‘A,’ it will be observed that the repairs and main- 
tenance are stated to include wages. In the Company’s accounts the 
wages for repairs, &c., are not included under that head, but under the 
head of salaries and wages. The actual cost of repairs, &c., is not there- 
fore ascertainable from the Company’s published accounts. The reserve 
fund at Jan. 1, 1889, stood at £4537 1s., which was in excess of the 
authorized 10 per cent. on the nominal capital of the Company, £43,000. 
The amount at credit of this account is now, however (Dec. 31, 1898), 
£3889 1s. 4d.; the difference (with various additions from revenue) 
having gone to make up deficiencies in dividends. No portion of this fund 
has been invested as required by the Gas- Works Clauses Act, 1847.” 

Mr. Water BrEvEeRLEY appeared for the petitioners; Mr. T. R. D. 
Wrieur for the Company. 

Mr. BEvERLEY said he desired to point out that, according to the report, 
during the last ten years the Company had paid out of revenue, in- 
terest on capital, and for depreciation of meters £351 3s. 7d. During 
the same period they had illegally paid the shareholders their dividends 
without making deductions in respect of income-tax—the sum of 
£1056 11s.; and these two items made £1407 14s. 7d., which showed 
that for the period named £147 14s. 9d. should be added to the annual 
profit. It would also be observed that the reserve fund had never been 
invested, which was contrary to the law. Mr. Beverley drew attention 
to the fact that the business of the Company had been a continually and 
largely increasing one ; but, instead of letting the public have the benefit 
over and above their dividends, they had paid items out of revenue, 
among which was £975 4s. 4d. last year for repairs and maintenance. 
Proceeding, Mr. Beverley said that, at any rate, the income-tax was 
clearly wrong, and also the sum of £155 11s.; and these two items 
should be taken into consideration by the Court. What he had to sub- 
mit was that his clients, as gas ratepayers, were entitled to see that 
the Acts of Parliament were carried out; and the report justified the 
position they had taken up in the petition presented. Mr. Beevers 
showed that such irregularities had existed during the past ten years, as 
justified the gas ratepayers in coming before the Court and asking for 
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an inquiry. Under the circumstances, he thought they were right in 
asking for some reduction in the price of gas. He submitted that, under 
section 36, the Magistrates should put the costs of the present proceedings 
on the Company. 

Mr. Wriceur, on behalf of the Company, said that the proceedings 
were not so much for the benefit of the consumers as for the purpose of 
enabling the Corporation to ascertain the lowest figure at which they 
could purchase the gas undertaking. The condition precedent to the 
Court having power to make an order for a reduction in the price of gas 
was that the reserve fund should be invested. This decision was given 
in the case of the Queen v. Recorder of Hanley. He also contended 
that his friend was bound to stand by the accounts for the year previous 
to the inquiry being made, and was not entitled to deal with the former 
years. ‘l'aking Mr. Beevers’ figures for the preceding year, they would 
only have a balance of £182 15s. 11d., which would not justify a reduc- 
tion of 3d., inasmuch as 1d. produced only £272. As to an item which 
it was said should not have been charged to revenue, he had never yet 
come across an accountant who knew exactly what should be charged 
to capital and what to revenue. He submitted, however, that, according 
to the Act of 1871, they had authority for making such a charge on 
revenue; the form of accounts being exactly according to schedule. As 
to the income-tax, he admitted that they ought to have deducted it, but 
that would not for the past year affect the actual amount of profit as 
against the gas ratepayer. 

The Cuarrman: Is not someone held responsible if a mistake has been 
made ? 

Mr. Wricur: They may be responsible to the shareholders. 

The Cuarrman: But the shareholders had an addition to their income. 
I think the consumers have the right of action. 

Mr. Wricur drew the attention of the Bench to the fact that Mr. 
Beevers asserted that the Company had not spent sufficient on repairs, as 
they might have been tempted to do after paying maximum dividends, 
and emphasized the fact mentioned in the report, that every year they 
had. not earned their maximum dividend. Last year it had not beer 
earned ; and they took £53 from the reserve fund in order to bring the 
dividend up to the full amount. 

Mr. BrvERLEY, in reply, said it that was not until the Company were 
found out that they commenced to put things in order. It seemed to 
him to be a gross case, and one which would never have been discovered 
had it not been for the Corporation. 

The Cuatrman, in giving the decision of the Court, said he believed 
they were unanimously of the opinion that there had been ample ground 
for the institution of the inquiry. At the same time, in face of the 
strong dictum in the case of the Queen v. Recorder of Hanley, they 
did not think they were justified in ordering any reduction in the price of 
gas. As to costs, they were also of opinion that they were not justified 
in throwing any portion of them on to the petitioners. They had con- 
fined themselves very much to the fact that, after the payment of the 
maximum dividends, certain sums of money had been transferred to 
the shareholders. That might have been due to a mistake; but it 
had only been discovered in consequence of the petition. They con- 
sidered the petition had been justified; and the costs must fall on the 
Company, including the expenses of the Accountant. 


CROYDON POLICE COURT.—Wednesday, June 28. 


(Before the Mayor, Depury-Mayor, and other Magistrates.) 





The Legality of Gas Companies’ Unstamped Agreements. 

To-day a case of considerable interest to Gas Companies came before 
the Croydon Magistrates. It was a summons taken out by the Crystal 
Palace District Gas Company against Mr. John Jefferee, a butcher, of 
Selhurst, for gas supplied at No. 4, Howbery Road, Thornton Heath, to 
the value of £3 18s. 9d.; for meter-rent, 1s. 6d.; and for the rent of a 
cooking-stove, 3s.—making a total of £4 3s. 3d. 

The matter had been before the Bench on a previous occas’on, when 
the defendant’s Solicitor (Mr. W. Hood) asked for the production of the 
agreement. It was of the usual printed kind, as signed by all the con- 
sumers of gasin the Crystal Palace Company’s district, but was unstamped. 
On this ground it was claimed that the Company’s case could not be sus- 
tained; and owing to the importance of the matter, the hearing was 
adjourned for them to be legally represented. 

Mr. BiyTHE now attended in support of the summons; Mr. W. Hoop 
appeared for the defendant. 

Mr. BryrHe claimed that by Act of Parliament exemption had been 
accorded to any agreement, letter, or memorandum made for, or relating 
to, the sale of any goods, wares, or merchandise. He cited as a prece- 
dent the case of West Middlesex Water-Works Company v. Suwerkrop, 
tried many years ago, which related to a contract to supply water. It 
was then held by Lord Tenterden that the agreement between the parties 
did not require stamping. He (Mr. Blythe) submitted that his case was 
an exactly analogous one; the only difference being that gas was a manu- 
factured article. 

The Derutry-Mayor (Mr. C. G. Edridge) remarked that the agreement 
included the supply of a meter and cooking-stove—at least the rental 
for them. He asked how this could be divided. If an agreement com- 
prehended two sets of things, it must be taken as a whole; one item 
could not be separated from the others. 

Mr. Hoop contended that, without question, an agreement for the hire 
of a meter required a stamp. ; 

Mr. Briyrue, on the other hand, considered that the meter came 
within the meaning of ‘“ goods, wares, or merchandise.” 

Mr. Hoop: The case of Helby v. Matthews (1895), in the House of 
Lords, decides that. 

Mr. Biyrue adhered to his contention that the agreement, as a whole, 
had relation only to the supply of gas. 

Mr. Hoop repeated his two points—first, that gas was not ‘ goods, 
wares, or merchandise,” and (if this were decided against him), secondly, 
that the fact of the agreement embodying something else—the hire of 
the meter—rendered it absolutely necessary that it should be stamped. 
For the out-and-out sale of a meter, he agreed that no stamp would be 
required. 
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Mr. Buyrue argued that the meter was a necessary adjunct, without 
which the gas could not be supplied. : 

The Derury-Mayor alluded to the preciseness of the wording of the 
agreement ; remarking that the supply of gas and the meter were the 
important parts of it. He asked if it was Mr. Blythe’s argument that 
only main points, or the main point, really formed the agreement, 

Mr. Bryrne urged that there should be a liberal interpretation of the 
matter in the interests of trade. There had often been occasions of this 
kind in regard to the discussion of the letter of the law. The agree- 
ment was not entirely, perhaps, one for a sale; but, as a whole, it simply 
amounted to that. With some Gas Companies the meter-rent was 
charged in the price of the gas. If charged separately, it amounted 
practically to the same thing. : 

The Drpury-Mayor asked Mr. Blythe whether, the matter being a 
serious one, he had been to the Inland Revenue authorities with any 
suggestions for adjudicating upon it ? ; ; 

Mr. Biyrue said he had not. It did not enter the minds of himself or 
his senior to do so. 

After some further argument, Bes 

Mr. Hoop pressed his point that the agreement must be taken in its 
entirety. Water, he admitted, was a commodity ; but gas was neither 
tangible nor open to vision. He challenged his friend to produce a single 
authority where gas or electricity had been held as ‘“ goods, wares, or 
merchandise.” He dwelt on the nature of the agreement, which bound 
the consumers just as a railway ticket purchased by a passenger, who 
thereby came under the rules and regulations.. The defendant’s con- 
tract embcedied fourteen or fifteen different headings, under which the 
Company supplied the gas, meter, and stove; and he contended that it 
required a stamp. 

The Company having no evidence to submit, ; 

The Mayor (Mr. G. J. Allen) said that as the agreement included the 
meter hire with the gas, and was unstamped, the Bench could not hold it 
admissible. The summons was, therefore, dismissed. 

Mr. Bryrue asked the Magistrates to state a case. : 

The Crerx: You must formulate your application, and state the point 
of law raised. oa 

The Depury-Mayor remarked that it must be definitely understood 
that the Bench had not expressed any opinion on the “‘ goods, wares, and 
merchandise’ question. 

Mr. Hoop asked for extra costs; but the Magistrates allowed only the 
usual guinea. 





The Assessment of the Liverpool Water-Works. 

At the Montgomery Quarter Sessions, at Newtown, last Thursday— 
Mr. Humphreys-Owen, M.P., presiding—the appeals of the Liverpool 
Corporation against the assessment of their water-works in the parishes 
of Llangyrnog, Hirnant, Pennant, and Llanrhaidr, in Denbighshire and 
Montgomeryshire, which had previously been before the Court, wereagain 
respited, as appeals concerning these parishes are to abide the decision of 
the Higher Courts in the Llanwyddyn appeal case, which it was also 
stated would probably be taken by the Corporation to the House of Lords. 


+ 
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Damage through a Defective Road. 


At the Southwark County Court on Monday last week, before his 
Honour Judge Snagge, an action was brought by Dr. Gooding, of Heath 
Lodge, Blackheath, against the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Com- 
pany, in respect of injuries to his brougham. Plaintiff said that while 
driving through Albert Road, Peckham, a portion of the crust of the 
roadway fell in, and the horse was thrown down and the brougham 
damaged. It was urged that the road gave way owing to a leak from 
defendants’ main. His Honour found that there had been no breach 
of duty on the part of the Company, and said the plaintiff must con- 
sole himself by the thought that he was a martyr in the cause of civi- 
lization, represented by the steam-roller, the Vestry, and the Water 
Company. 


<> 
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A Month’s Imprisonment for Robbing A Prepayment Meter. 

Albert Shaw, of West Melton, was charged at the Rotherham West 
Riding Police Court on Monday last week with having stolen 1s., the 
property of the Worth-upon-Dearne Gas Company. The facts were 
these: On June 21, Francis Smith, a shoemaker, on going to his shop, 
discovered the window had heen forced, and the gas-meter broken open. 
A hammer was lyingnear themeter. Hegave information to the police ; 
and Police-constable Shaw made an examination of the shop, and dis- 
covered clog marks. He took plaster casts, and, having some suspicion, 
compared them with the prisoner’s clogs. He then charged him with 
the offence. At first prisoner denied it ; but he afterwards admitted its 
truth, confessing that he took twelve pennies out of the meter. Mr. 
George Wright, the Company’s Manager, corroborated the evidence as to 
the damage to the meter and the pence missing. Shaw was sent to 
prison for one month. 


_ 
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Gas Stealing at Wigan. 


Ri +l ard Seddon, a well-known Lancashire footballer, was charged at 
Wigan last week with fraudulently using gas belonging to the Corpora- 
tion. ‘Two years ago the gas-meter was removed from Seddon’s house ; 
but on the 20th ult. an inspector noticed that the house was lighted up, 
and discovered that a connection between the street supply-pipe and 
that in the house had been effected by means of a piece of india-rubber 
piping. Defendant pleaded guilty, and was fined 40s. and the costs. 








Wetherby Water Supply.—The Wetherby District Water Company, 
whose Bill passed the House of Lords on Monday last week, have found 
excellent water at Bardsey; and they anticipate supplying Wetherby 
within six months, 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 
PRESENTATION TO MR. C. W. TANNER. 


As briefly notified in a paragraph which appears in another part of the 
“ Journan,” Mr. C. W. Tanner, who has been known to many of our 
readers as Chief Foreman at the Old Kent Road works of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, has, after a service of upwards of twenty- 
five years, retired to Worthing to seek a well-earned rest from his 
arduous labours. The opportunity was taken last Wednesday by the 
foremen and employees at the works to mark in a fitting manner their 
appreciation of Mr. Tanner’s services. This took the form of an illumi- 
nated address, together with two solid oak frames containing the photo- 
graphs of upwards of fifty foremen and leading hands, as well as a 
handsome cruet-stand. 


The meeting was presided over by Mr. George Livesey, the Chairman 
of the Company; and there were present Mr. Robert Morton (Deputy- 
Chairman), Mr. Simpson Rostron (Director), and a large number of the 
engineers, officials, and workmen. 

In making the presentation, the Chairman referred to Mr. Tanner’s 
long and valued services to himself and to the Company. He briefly 
sketched his career from his first knowledge of him as a leading hand in 
the employ of Messrs. Doewra, to the present time. In emphasizing the 
example of his life and work, he laid stress upon the fact that although 
Mr. Tanner had been glad to accept work in his earlier days for as low a 
rate as 2s. 2d. a day, yet he always madeit worth his employer’s while to 
voluntarily pay him more. The difficulties were great in conscientiously 
fulfilling the duties of a foreman, for justice had not only to be done to 
the Company, but to the workmen; and the number of the latter who 
were assembled there that day was a proof, if proof were wanting, that 
Mr. Tanner had, in all his dealings, treated them with justice and fair- 
ness. He (the Chairman) added that above all other obligations was 
that of leading an upright God-fearing life; and Mr. Tanner had always 
striven to live up to such a standard. He concluded by expressing, on 
behalf of himself, his co-Directors, and every other officer and workman, 
the hope that Mr. Tanner would live many years to enjoy hisretirement. 

The address was as follows :— 

South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
Old Kent Road Works. 
To C. W. TANNER, Esgqre. 

The Employees of the above beg to express their regret at your retire- 
ment from the post of Manager of the works. They can never forget the 
many kind actions for which they have to thank you. That you may, by 
God's will, be spared many years to enjoy your well-earned rest, is the 
earnest wish of your late colleagues. 

(Signed on behalf of the employees) 


H. Fox. J. STANDING. J. HART. 
W. HARVEY. J. KEELER. M. SHEELEY. 


J. CooLey. L. LINCOLN. W. FLETCHER. 
W. CuPiT. F, SEAGE. J. FARMER. 

Mr. Tanner, in responding, said he felt that before him was the 
hardest task of his life—that was, to adequately express his feelings to 
the many kind friends who surrounded him that afternoon. He con- 
trasted his leaving the Company with his first entering it, and related 
how, in the early days, when no one would tell him anything about the 
works, he had to find out everything for himself. He had been thankful 
for this ever since, for, instead of having to depend upon others, he had 
had to learn for himself, and thus increase at once his knowledge and his 
independence. He had always tried to do his duty, as he understood it, 
to man and master ; and though he knew he had made mistakes, these 
arose not from intention but from errors in judgment from which no man 
was free. In conclusion, he could only once more thank one and all for 
their kindly thought and remembrance of him, which would ever be kept 
fresh by the many photographs of his old colleagues which accompanied 
their illuminated address. 

The meeting closed with three hearty cheers. 


<—-- 


NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 





Annual Report and Accounts. 

We have received from the Engineer and General Manager of the 
Nottingham Corporation Gas- Works (Mr. W. R. Chester) the reports and 
accounts referring to his Department for the year ending the 31st of 
March, which came before the City Council last Thursday. 


The Gas Committee report that, although the weather during the past 
winter was exceedingly mild, the consumption of gas nevertheless 
increased by 29,014,700 cubic feet; the total quantity sent out being 
1,617,055,700 cubic feet, compared with 1,588,041,000 cubic feet in 1897-8. 
The Committee had to pay £3101 more for coal than in the previous year ; 
and they say the outlook for the current year is still more unfavourable. 
The total receipts for residuals increased by £1024. The amount realized 
from the sale of gas was £194,488. In 1897-8 it was £190,891; being an 
increase of £3597. During the past year the Committee carried out 
extensive renewals to the acid plant at the Giltbrook Chemical Works, 
the cost of which (£2259) was paid out of the depreciation and insurance 
fund account accumulated for the purpose. The net profit for the year 
was £24,839. Of this sum, £24,000 would be paid over to the Finance 
Committee by order of the Council in aid of the expenditure in the 
municipal year, and the balance carried to the annuity redemption fund 
account. 

Mr. Chester’s report deals with the works and distribution system. He 
begins by stating that renewals and extensions had to be provided for out 
of revenue ; thus lessening the net receipts for this product. The average 
illuminating power of the gas for the year was 18-94 candles; and the 
sulphur compounds were kept down to 24-79 grains of sulphur per 100 
cubic feet of gas. With regard to the distribution department, Mr. Chester 
reports that the total mileage of mains is 301:51; there having been 5:4 
miles added to the canalization during the year. The number of meters 
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fixed to the 31st of March (including 359 lamp meters), was 44,664; 
being an increase of 1540 on the previous year. Of the total, 42,095 
belong to the Gas Department, and 2569 to the consumers. The demand 
continues for prepayment meters. At the end of the financial year, 6547 
of these meters were in operation—an increase of 1178. The orders and 
calls for attention of various kinds from consumers were 39,942, against 
40,260 in the preceding year. There were 1951 new services laid, com- 
pared with 2348 in 1897-8. The application of gas for trade and 
domestic purposes other than for lighting continues toincrease. There are 
at present in use about 5330 gas cooking-stoves, 5860 gas-fires, and 421 
gas-engines, besides a very large number of other appliances of almost 
every description, which have not been numbered. Of the 5330 cookers 
in use, 4984 are rented from the Department. 

The accounts accompanying the reports show that the total amount 
received on capital account to the 31st of March last was £1,033,333 ; 
und. the total expenditure was £1,031,709, of which £6941 was spent 
during the year. Deducting £3000 loans repaid, and £500 trans- 
ferred from the net revenue account for depreciation of gas-stoves, there 
is left a sum of £1,028,209, and an unexpended balance of £5124. The 
revenue account shows that the sale of gas produced £194,488; the 
rental of meters and stoves, £8450; and the sale of residual products, 
£45,024; sundries making up a total of £252,122. The manufacture 
of gas cost £135,603; distribution, £24,862 ; and management, £6808— 
the total expenditure being £178,720. The balance carried to the profit 
and loss account is £73,402. Of this sum, £43,570 is required for 
interest and annuities; and after satisfying other demands, the net 
balance is left of £24,839, as above stated. 

When the accounts were presented, their adoption was moved by Alder- 
man Barber, the Chairman of the Gas Committee. In order to save 
time, he read an account regarding the condition of the Gas Department 
which had been prepared by the Committee for the information of the 
Council. It stated that the amount: now standing to the credit of the 
capital account in the books of the department was £1,033,333, as against 
£884,419 in the year 1889—an increase of £148,914. This increase, how- 
ever, included £71,864 discount on the issue of consolidated stock, which 
sum was brought into the accounts for the first time in 1896. The 
capital increase in expenditure on capital account during these years 
was therefore £77,050, or 8-7 per cent. The coal carbonized had increased 
from 130,564 tons in 1889 to 167,011 tons in 1899, or 27-9 per cent. In 
other words, the business increased by 28 per cent., while the capital 
expenditure had only advanced by 8% per cent. In 1889 the capital 
employed was £6 15s. 6d. per ton of coal carbonized; this year it was 
£6 3s. 9d. Thus, though the total sum now employed on capital account 
was greater than in 1889, the expenditure per unit of business done—i.e., 
per ton of coal carbonized—was materially less. The effect of this 
diminution in capital per unit of business was best shown by a reference 
to the interest charges. The cost for interest on capital expended was 
6s. 4:39d. per ton of coal carbonized in 1889, as against 5s. 2°61d. in 
1899, or a diminution of 1s. 1:78d.—say, 1s. l?d. per ton. This 
diminished cost for interest of 1s. 13d. per ton on 167,011 tons represented 
a saving of £9568 per annum, or in other words, if the capital expendi- 
ture per unit of business had been maintained, the charge for interest 
would be £9568 per annum more than was now required. Alderman 
Ford seconded the motion, which was unanimously adopted. 


<< 


RAMSGATE CORPORATION GAS AND WATER SUPPLY. 


The Past Year’s Working. 

At the Meeting of the Ramsgate Town Council last Wednesday, the 
Chairman of the Gas and Water Committee (Mr. C. J. Gwyn, J.P.) pre- 
sented the accounts of the department for the year ending the 31st of 
March. In doing so, he remarked that it was fortunately possible, espe- 
cially in relation to the gas undertaking, to record a manifest improve- 
ment in important items on the credit side of the balance-sheet. For 
the year 1897-8, with no cold weather necessitating the manufacture of 
an increased quantity of gas, and with the miserable prices prevalent 
for all classes of residuals, the Committee had, in common with other 
similar bodies, to report a very moderate increase on the returns of 
former years. This year, although again no assistance had been afforded 
by the climatic conditions of the past winter, the Committee neverthe- 
less had the greater satisfaction of reporting a substantial advance in 
the bulk of gas produced, as well as a welcome addition to the amount 
received for residuals, as shown by the returns for the principal com- 
modities—coke and sulphate of ammonia. The total quantity of gas 
made during the past year was 197,365,000 cubic feet, of which 181,062,000 
cubic feet had been sold and used on the works; leaving 16,303,000 cubic 
feet, or 8:26 per cent. unaccounted for, as compared with 8-91 per cent. 
in the previous year. The coal carbonized was 17,311 tons ; the gas made 
per ton of coal, 11,401 cubic feet; and the gas sold per ton, 10,288 cubic 
feet. The coke made was 10,386 tons 12 ewt., of which 2435 tons 12 
ewt. was used in manufacture. The sulphate of ammonia made was 
1554 tons, equal to 20-05 lbs. per ton of coal carbonized. These excel- 
lent results were due to the complete apparatus fixed up a short time 
since. The net results for the year, as contained in the statement of the 
working (under the supervision of Mr. W. A. Valon) showed that the 
profits on coke and other residuals equalled 51°38 per cent.—that was to 
say, the Committee received back on the net cost of the coal more than 
one half. The coal cost last year 14s. 7:02d. per ton; and the return 
was 7s. 594d. per ton—making the net cost 7s. 108d. per ton. Turning 
to the revenue account, the total expenses of manufacture, rents, rates and 
taxes, and management amounted to £23,602, against £22,538 in 1897-8 
—an increase of £1064; but as they had received from the sale of gas 
£1503 more than in the preceding year, and residuals had given an addi- 
tional £1200, the Committee were really enabled to show an increase 
of £1676 in the gross profit. On the profit and loss account there was a 
balance of net profit of £2816 to deal with, against £1779 this time last 
year, This balance was arrived at after having liquidated the balance of 
£712 due to the expenditure caused by fitting up the whole of the lamps in 
the town with incandescent burners, which previously stood to a suspense 
account. Coming to the accounts of the water undertaking, they were 
not without some interesting features. The gross amount received for 
water (less bad debts and empty houses), rent of meters, &c., had increased 








On the other side, the revenue 
But it was satisfactory 
to notice that the fuel account for raising the increased quantity of water 


by £370—viz., from £10,249 to £10,619. 
account showed an extra expenditure of £233. 


was £73 less than in the previous year. Turning to the profit and loss 
account, the result was.to leave in the Committee’s hands a net balance 
of £1133, or £639 more than this time last year. In dealing with these 
net profits, it was incumbent upon the Committee to recoup, by reason- 
able annual instalments, the amounts transferred from the reserve funds 
of both undertakings in aid of their respective capital accounts, so that, 
quoting from the words of the recent Provisional Order dealing with the 
application of profits, “if that fund is at any time reduced it may 
thereafter be again restored to the said sum, and so from time to time as 
often as such reduction happens.” While carrying out this duty, the 
Committee had still a very satisfactory amount to dispose of in any way 
which might be decided upon by the Council. After placing £345 to 
the reserve fund of the gas undertaking, bringing it up to £4000, they 
had a net balance of £2471, against £1779 last year, or an increase of 
£692. In dealing with the water undertaking, after carrying £472 to 
the reserve fund, bringing it up to £3400, the net balance remaining 
was £651, against £494 in 1897-8, or an increase of £157. The Com- 
mittee had, from the two undertakings, a sum of £3123 to be dealt with 
by the Council as the profits for the year. The total already paid over 
in aid of the rates by these departments had been: Gas, £30,159; water, 
£4997— together, £35,156. Mr. Gwyn made a few further observations, 
and then moved the adoption of his report. Alderman Sykes seconded. 
The report gave rise to a short discussion. Mr. Barnett remarked that 
it was suggested to dispose of the £712 in respect of the fitting up of the 
incandescent light in the town, while £345 was to be put to the reserve 
fund. He thought half of this amount might be employed in the reduc- 
tion of the rates; or he would prefer that it should go to reducing by 
half, or to abolishing entirely, the charge for meters, so as to encourage 
the sale of gas. Mr. Gwyn said he did not think the suggestions of the 
Committee were at all unreasonable. Even after defraying the cost of 
the installation of the incandescent burners, there was £700 more than 
they had last year to deal with. They would not have this item of ex- 
penditure another year. Mr. Barnett’s next suggestion was that the 
account for incandescent lighting should be paid off, and the whole 
amount of the net profits be applied in relief of the rates, leaving nothing 
to go to the reserve fund. Mr. Gwyn pointed out that the Corporation 
were bound by Act of Parliament to replace the reserve fund by not less 
than one-tenth. With regard to the charge for meters, the Committee 
had had the matter before them many times, and it had also received 
considerable attention from gas companies; and the whole of the ex- 
perience of those who had abolished or reduced meter-rents was dead 
against Mr. Barnett’s argument. This gentleman then moved an 
amendment to the effect that meter-rents be reduced by one-half; but 
he subsequently withdrew it, and moved instead that the whole of the 
balance should be handed over to the district rate. On its being pointed 
out to him, however, that.the payment must be made to the reserve fund, 
he withdrew his second proposition, and Mr. Gwyn’s motion was carried 
nem. con. 
(ee 


COLNE CORPORATION GAS SUPPLY. 


The Past Year’s Working of the Gas Department. 

A Special Meeting of the Colne Town Council was held last Thursday, 
when the annual estimates were introduced by Mr. Hewitt. Referring 
to the Gas Department, he stated that the estimated profit was put at 
£2000; but they were in the happy position that the Gas Committee 
were actually able to hand over £2902, in addition to the fact that they 
had not charged for the street lighting (£1250). This was a most satis- 
factory state of things for the Committee and the management. It spoke 
extremely well for the gentleman who used to be with them (Mr. H. 
Simmonds), and for their present Gas Engineer, Mr. Fred Thorpe, for 
the way in which he had conducted the work during the year. Jt had 
been a great relief to the Finance Committee. The actual profit from 
the gas-works was £4120. The total estimate for the current year was 
£11,414, and the profit asked from the Gas Committee was £1000, making 
no allowance for any outlay on street lighting. The Mayor (Alderman 
Knight) expressed the pleasure of the Council at hearing so satisfactory 
a statement. The Gas Department had kept well up to the standard ; 
and everything was in splendid working order. The successful working 
of the department, as Mr. Hewitt had said, spoke well for Mr. Thorpe 
and his staff, and also for the gentleman who had preceded him. The 
town was to be congratulated from every point of view, as its finances 
were in a very favourable position. The district rate was fixed, and the 
meeting concluded. 

The following are the returns of the gas undertaking for the past 
financial year: The sale of gas, including that used for public lighting, 
produced £15,748 ; being £1328 more than in the previous year. There 
were increases on the meter and stove rents of £43; on coke and tar, 
£191; and on sulphate of ammonia, £374. There was a decrease of 
£319 in the expenditure on the maintenance of works, and of £285 for 
distribution. Rates and taxes were £429 more. A sum of £3805 was 
spent on capital account, which now reaches £98,309; but £8700 of this 
has been repaid. The total income was £20,848, against £18,896—an 
increase of £1952. The expenditure amounted to £12,771, against 
£12,620—a rise of £151. This left a gross profit of £8077, against 
£6276. After providing for interest and sinking fund (£3956), the net 
profit last year was £4121, against £2282 in the preceding year; being 
equal to 84d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made. Of this amount £2500 
is carried to the district fund, and the balance to a general reserve fund. 
The quantity of gas manufactured was 119,050,000 cubic feet—an 
increase of 6,247,000 cubic feet, or 5°53 per cent. The bulk of coal 
carbonized was 10,359 tons; of cannel, 266 tons—making a total of 
10,625 tons, against 10,000 tons in the previous year. The gas sold 
was 112,558,000 cubic feet; the unaccounted-for gas amounting to 
6,492,000 cubic feet, or 5:45 per cent., against 8-15 per cent. The 
amount of gas used on the works was 1,357,000 cubic feet, against 
2,300,000 cubic feet in 1897-8. The number of public lamps was 


increased from 569 to 585; of cookers, from 580 to 775; and of prepay- 
ment meters, from 1018 to 1466. 
averaged 17:49 candles. 


The illuminating power of the gas 
The selling price of gas is 3s. per 1000 cubic 
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feet, less 5 per cent.; and it is supplied to the public lamps and the | 
The supply through prepayment | 


Corporation departments at net cost. 
meters is at 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


a 
—— 


PLYMOUTH AND STONEHOUSE GAS COMPANY. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES. 


Mr. T. Dixon, the Town Clerk of Chelmsford, has received a letter from 
the Secretary of the Chelmsford Electric Lighting Company, declining to 


| accept the offer of the Corporation to purchase the lighting undertaking 


The Annual Meeting of this Company was held last Thursday—Mr. | 


G. Henperson in the chair. 

The Directors in their report stated that, notwithstanding the advance 
in the price of coals and freights and the loss on residuals, the revenue 
for the past year shows a slight increase. Payment of the usual divi- 
dends - 64 per cent. on the ordinary stock, 9s. 9d. per share on the 
additional shares, and 9s. 3d. per share on the new shares created under 
the Act of 1879—was recommended; leaving a balance of £7855 to be 
carried forward. The Directors reported that they had completed their 
negotiations with Messrs. Willey and Co., of Exeter, and Messrs. Rich- 
mond and Co., of London, for the introduction of penny-in-the-slot 
meters and for letting gas cooking-stoves on hire. The system was 
inaugurated in July last. The results had been most satisfactory ; 
there being at the end of March more than 2060 slot meters and 876 
cooking-stoves in use. The accounts accompanying the report showed 
that during the past year the expenditure on capital account had been 
increased by £43,033, of which £15,000 was for land, £12,210 for new 
buildings and manufacturing plant, and £16,473 for stoves and auto- 
matic meters. On revenue account the receipts were £87,789, as 
compared with £86,901 in the year 1897-8; while the expenditure was 
£75,724, against £73,761. The balance carried to the profit and loss 
account was £12,064. 

The CuarrMan, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the extremely hot weather during last summer, followed by a very 
mild winter, somewhat restricted the output of gas, and they had not 
had the usual annual increase which hitherto they had experienced. 


The result of last year’s working was pretty much the same as the | 


previous year’s. The total receipts were £87,789—an increase of £887 ; 
and the expenditure was £75,724, which included £1211 for parlia- 
mentary expenses. The amount carried to the credit of profit and loss 
was £12,064; being less than last year by about £1085. But for the 
parliamentary expenses, it would have been slightly in excess. Last 


July the Company introduced ‘penny-in-the-slot’”? meters, and also | 


began to let gas-stoves out on hire to ordinary consumers. At the end 
of their financial year they had 2000 slot meters and 876 cooking-stoves 
in use, the supply being at the rate of 250 per month for meters and 100 
per month for stoves. The demand for these still continued, and since 
the close of the financial year the same proportion had been maintained. 
Altogether, 2940 slot meters and 1200 stoves were now fixed. As a result 
of their departure in this direction, he thought they might look forward 
to a considerable increase in the consumption of gas during the current 
year. Outside work had been extensively carried on. They had put in 
494 new services (which really meant this number of new consumers), 
and had renewed 296 old services. This had been done out of revenue. 
The meters in use on March 31 were 12,613; being an increase of 489 
during the year. They had taken up 4749 yards of old mains, and sub- 
stituted larger ones; and 2550 yards of mains had been laid in new 
districts. All this involved considerable expense. But they had felt it 
to be the right thing to charge it against revenue. They were now 
getting a better price for their sulphate and tar; and he thought during 
the year they would realize a larger sum from residuals. The Chairman 
went on to refer to a controversy which took place after the last annual 
meeting respecting the action of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Plymouth Town Council in opposing the Company’s Bill in the session 
of 1898. Alderman Radford in that controversy accused him (Mr. Hen- 
derson) of making an ignorant and unjustifiable statement. If this 
meant anything at all, it meant that he deliberately and knowingly 
stated to the shareholders what was not true; and a more reckless, 
unwarranted, and malicious accusation could not possibly have been 
made. He had been in the service of the Company from its formation 
in 1844—probably before Alderman Radford was born—and if on any 
single occasion he had made statements to the shareholders in order to 





mislead them, or stated what was not true, he should consider himself | 


utterly unworthy to occupy the position of Chairman of the Company. 
Continuing, he said he hoped next year the Directors would be able to 
present to the shareholders a more favourable balance-sheet. They 


were in a thoroughly sound state, and might look forward with con- | 


fidence to the maintenance of their dividends. 

Mr. J. A. Betuamy seconded the motion, and it was carried, as was 
also a resolution approving of the payment of the dividends. 

Mr. Betuamy, in moving the re-election of the retiring Directors, said 


| 


there was not the slightest doubt that the prosperity of the Company | 


would increase. 
25 per cent. higher than they had been accustomed to pay, they had 
succeeded in presenting the balance-sheet before them that day, and had 
been able to declare a maximum dividend with the price of gas at 1s. 9d. 


per 1000 cubic feet, he ventured to predict that their prosperity was | 


going forward by leaps and bounds. 
The motion was agreed to. 


On the conclusion of the ordinary business, the meeting was made 
special to authorize the issue of further capital. 

The CHarrmMan moved for authority to issue, under the provisions 
of the Company’s Act of 1894, £17,360, the balance of the ordinary 


If during the past year, with coals and freights about | 


stock, and also £20,000 of debenture stock, He explained that the Com- | 


pany had had to buy the neighbouring tannery, which was the subject 
of litigation, and cost £15,000. The expenses the Company were put to 
in connection with the legal proceedings amounted to £7000 or £8000, 
and the slot-meter business involved increased expenditure of capital. 
He did not see why they should not get all the money they wanted 
at 3 per cent. 

Mr. Betuamy seconded the motion, which was agreed to, as were 
formal resolutions entitling the new stock to rank with former issues for 
dividend. 

The meeting terminated with thanks to the Directors and officials 
of the Company, 





at £24,000. The Company offered in the first instance to sell for £41,000 ; 
but the Council called in an expert, and, acting on his advice, they said 
they were prepared to give £24,000. 

A comparative statement as to the working of the electricity under- 
taking in the years ending March, 1898, and March last was submitted 
to the Lancaster Town Council last Wednesday. It showed that the 
quantity of current supplied to the public lamps and private consumers 
and used at the works in 1898 was 150,519 units, and in 1899 209,947 
The expenditure in 1898 amounted to £1335, or 2-11d. per unit, 
The income for 1899 was £4007, 


units. 
and in 1899 to £1682, or 1-92d. per unit. 
against £2901 in 1898. 

At the meeting of the Bath Town Council last Thursday, the Electric 
Lighting Committee recommended that application should be made to 
the Local Government Board for power to borrow £26,000 for electric 
lighting purposes. Alderman Taylor, in moving the adoption of the 
report, stated that the course recommended was absolutely necessary. 
They had spent in connection with the electric light works £62,760, and 
they had sanction to borrow £55,275. In extras, necessaries, and other 
things, they had exceeded their powers by £7395—this forming part of 
the £26,000. The extensions of mains accounted for a large portion of 
£16,704 ; while £2000 was asked for in connection with the carriage 
and storage of coal. The report was adopted. 

A Committee of the Nuneaton District Council have been looking into 
the question of the purchase of the local electric lighting works; and in 
their recommendations they show they have not been deceived, and that 
they have no desire to deceive others. They recommend that, in the event 
of the Council deciding to purchase, the price should not exceed £5000, 
and that a town’s meeting should be held to consider the matter. But 
they also wish it to be clearly understood that, for a certain period, should 
the works be purchased, ‘‘ there would probably be. a loss which would 
have to be charged on the rates.” Notwithstanding this it was decided 
to make an offer to the Company in accordance with the Committee’s 
recommendation. The undertaking cannot be a very promising one; 
seeing that the Company have already offered to dispose of their works at 
the amount of capital expended plus £500—practically, £5500. 

A Local Government Board inquiry was held last Thursday at South- 
port, by Mr. Charles Perrin, into an application by the Town Council for 
power to borrow £55,000 for the purposes of electric lighting. The 
Town Clerk (Dr. J. Davies Williams) stated that the greater portion of 
the money was required for the extension of the electrical plant for light- 
ing purposes. This would absorb about £43,000 ; and the remaining 
£12,000 was to provide power for working the tramways. Mr. C. D. 
Taite, the Electrical Engineer, stated that the Corporation possessed 
plant of a capacity of 1275 kilowatts. They proposed to dispose of 
three small machines forming the original installation, and substitute 
one large 600 kilowatt alternator. The net profit for the year ending 
March, 1898, was £640, and for the past year £2027. The maximum 
load last year increased by 187 kilowatts ; and as the applications were 
coming in rapidly, they expected a further increase. The Inspector subse- 
quently visited the works. 

The annual report of the Electricity Committee of the Manchester Cor- 
poration will be submitted to the Council to-morrow. With some gratifi- 
cation, the Committee announce that during the year there was an 
increase of 44 per cent. in the output of electricity, amounting to 
5,633,534 units. The number of consumers on March 31 last was 2570; 
being an increase of 515 during the year. The total length of mains now 
laid is 74 miles 217 yards ; being an increase of 28 miles 1075 yards. The 
net profit, after defraying all charges for cost of production, &c., pro- 
viding for renewals, sinking fund, and interest on loans, amounts to 
£17,188. The Committee propose at an early date to ask the consent of 
the City Council to further reduce the charges for electricity; provision 
for such reduction having been made in the current year’s estimates. To 
meet the ever-increasing demand, new mains are being laid in various 
parts of the city, and at Moss Side, Levenshulme, and Withington. It has 
further been decided to equip a new generating station on the Bloom 
Street site, which adjoins the present works; and an order has recently 
been placed with the Westinghouse Electric Company, Limited, for the 
supply and erection of four 1800 kilowatt generators. The necessary 
buildings, boilers, pumps, pipes, &c., will be put in hand forthwith ; and 
it is expected that the whole of the plant will be available for use by the 
autumn of 1900. In order to carry out the various extensions, further 
borrowing powers will be required ; and, in accordance with a resolution 
of the City Council, application has been made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to raise an additional sum of £500,000. Agree- 
ments have recently been entered into with the District Councils of 
Denton, Droylesden, and Heaton Norris for the supply of electricity in 
their respective districts. 

Our readers are aware that Mr. W. A. Valon is preparing a report on 
the advisability of the Ramsgate Corporation carrying out a scheme of 
electric lighting. At the meeting of the Gas and Water Committee of 
the Corporation last Wednesday, the Town Clerk (Mr. W. A. Hubbard) 
read a letter he had received from the Solicitors of the Isle of Thanet 
Light Railway Company (Messrs. Webb), giving notice of the intention 
of the promoters, in the event of their receiving the sanction of the 
Corporation, to apply to the Board of Trade for powers to supply elec- 
tricity for lighting purposes in the borough. They pointed out that 
arrangements had been made with the Margate Corporation to take over 
their Electric Lighting Order, and the Company had also obtained a 
Provisional Order for the lighting of Broadstairs, Westgate, and Bir- 
chington. They were therefore in a better position than anyone else 
to undertake electric lighting in Ramsgate, and to supply the light to the 
Corporation at a much lower rate than the latter could produce it for, 
having regard to the fact that the Company would be producing energy 
on a considerable scale for their tramways. Mr. Valon remarked that 
those members of the Corporation to whom he had spoken seemed to be 
of opinion that it should be their business to carry out a scheme. He 
disagreed altogether with the statement in the letter that, owing to 
the fact that the Company were producing current for traction pur- 
poses, they could generate electricity for lighting at a much lower 
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cost. The two kinds were prepared in quite different ways, and what 
would do for traction would not do for lighting, and vice versd. Asked 
when his report was likely to be presented, Mr. Valon replied that 
it would be ready in another month. This was a matter which must 
not be taken up lightly; and he had spent considerable time in getting 
reliable information. It was eventually resolved that a letter should be 
sent to Messrs. Webb, stating that the Gas and Water Committee, being 
a Committee of the whole Council, were unanimous in recommending to 
the Corporation the adoption of the Electric Lighting Order themselves. 





Be 


THE SUPPLY OF WATER IN THE EAST LONDON DISTRICT. 


The Company’s Improvement Scheme Rejected. 
It will be seen by our “ Parliamentary Intelligence ” that the Bill pro- 
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moted by the East London Water Company to enable them to construct | 


additional reservoirs in the Lea Valley and draw a further quantity of 
water from the Thames, has been rejected by a Committee of the House 
of Lords, after having successfully passed the Commons. In view of this 


result, the Chairman of the Company (Colonel Lockwood, M.P.) has | 
addressed the following letter to the Secretary of the Local Government | 


Board, and copies have been sent to the Press :— 

The East London Water-Works Company, as responsible for the supply 
of water to the East-end of London, introduced, as you know, a Bill this 
session to enable them to ensure a constant supply of water to their dis- 
trict, in all contingencies that could reasonably be foreseen. That Bill 
has, however, been rejected, mainly at the instance of the London County 
Council, by a Committee of the House of Lords, after the Bill had been 
discussed and approved in the House of Commons and threshed out and 
passed by a Committee of that House. The Bill had for its main object 
the completion of the scheme of storage reservoirs intended to store the 
surplus waters of the Lea running to waste in times of plenty, so as to 
be available for use in times of drought, and to meet the rapidly increasing 
demand for water in their district, especially in Essex. This scheme of 
storage reservoirs was approved by Lord Balfour’s Commission, after 
hearing the best available evidence, and all that the London County 
Council could urge against it.. Four of these reservoirs, instalments of 
the scheme, were approved and sanctioned by Parliament in 1894 and 
1897, though strenuously opposed by the London County Council. It 
was further stated authoritatively that the completion of the scheme 
would not prejudice the questions submitted to Lord Llandaff’s Com- 
mission. The necessity and practicability of the scheme were recom- 
mended and strongly supported before the Committee by the most ex- 
perienced Water Engineers of the day—e.g., by Sir Frederick Bramwell, 
Mr. Mansergh, Mr. Holt, Mr. Eaton, and by the Company’s responsible 
adviser, Mr. Bryan. Yet, in the face of this, the London County Council 
urged the rejection of the measure, though the Bill contained the auction 
clauses and the sinking-fund clause. The Company introduced this Bill 
for the foregoing object, and to provide for water being taken from the 
Thames in times of emergency, with the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and under provisions for safeguarding that river agreed 
with, and approved by, the Thames Conservators. The Company do 
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not for a moment question the decision of the Committee, but desire to 
put these facts before you and on record now, so that, if difficulty arises 
hereafter, the responsibility may not rest with the Company, who have 
by the rejection of their Bill been stopped from proceeding with a scheme 
which, in their opinion, would ensure a constant supply of water, and 
which they are advised is necessary, and could have been carried out 
without injury to any body or interest. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 





Saturday. 


The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners occupied less than 
three minutes on Monday for the transaction of their monthly business. 
There was nothing to be done except the approval of minutes and the 
formal remit of the accounts for the year to the Finance and Law Com- 
mittee. In the minutes of the Works Committee was given the monthly 
report by Mr. Herring, the Engineer, from which it appeared that the 
output of gas during the month of May was 96,441,000 cubic feet, and 
was an increase of 9,190,000 cubic feet over the same period of 1898. 
During the month 96 new cookers were fixed; making a total of 3265 
cookers and gas-fires now on hire. The Finance and Law Committee 
reported that during the two months preceding Whit-Sunday the gas- 
rental amounted to £66,077, which was £3584 over the same period of 
1893. The accounts for the year were submitted by Mr. Gibb, the 
Treasurer, and were sent to the Committee without remark. 

The “Scotsman” of Monday reported that the previous day an 
unusual occurrence happened in Old Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh. As 
the congregation were assembling for the morning service, there was a 
distinct smell of gas. That part of the church being somewhat darkened 
by the stained-glass windows, there were lights at the side of the pulpit. 
The escape continuing, the gas was turned off and the ventilators in the 
roof of the building were opened. The Minister of the church, the Rev. 
Dr. Glasse, began the service, but the smell of gas seemed to increase 
rather than diminish, and the congregation were obviously feeling un- 
comfortable. In the course of a few minutes from the commencement 
of the service, two or three persons were seized with illness from gas 
poisoning, and had to be assisted out of the church. On getting into 
the open air, they soon recovered. The leakage appeared to be consider- 
able, for the smell reached even to the outside of the building. It being 
impossible in the circumstances to continue the service, Dr. Glasse dis- 
missed the congregation. Mr. Herring, the Engineer to the Gas Com- 
mission, has prepared the following report upon the subject: ‘I have had 
the matter of the escape of gas at Greyfriars’ Church fully investigated ; 
and the results may be of interest, and the lesson they convey of some 
profit to gas consumers. After the Gas Commissioners’ man attended 
at the church on Sunday, about 12 o’clock, he found that the gas had 
been turned off at the meter; and as the smell was considerably less 
than it had been, matters were allowed to stand as they were until a full 
investigation could be made on Monday, on which day I had the whole 
of the gas fittings and pipes in the church tested for soundness, with the 
result that they were found to be perfectly tight, and that no escape 
whatever existed in any of the pipes or fittings. Under thecircumstances, 
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therefore, I can only conclude that some of the gas-taps on the pipes had 
been left open from the previous occasion when the gas was turned off at 
the meter; and as a consequence, when the gas was turned on on 
Sunday morning these taps were allowing gas to escape. Judging from 
the effects that it had upon some members of the congregation, necessi- 
tating the suspension of the service, I am of opinion that the escape 
must have arisen from the corona lights in the roof, as no other source 
would account for the very large quantity of gas that must have been in 
the atmosphere of the church. Dr. Glasse acted very wisely in suspend- 
ing the service, as otherwise a serious accident might have happened, as 
lights were burning in the church at the time. As a matter of fact, the 
practice of turning off the gas at the meter is one that is open to serious 
objection, and is not to be recommended. In the first instance, the pipes 
and fittings within any premises should be perfectly sound and tight: 
and if such is the case there is nothing whatever gained by turning off 
the meter-tap, but adanger incurred rather than otherwise, through taps 
being left on. It is far safer to keep the pipes always charged with gas, 
and thus avoid the possibility of accidents such as occurred on Sunday 
last at Greyfriars’ Church.” 

The “Dundee Advertiser” this week publishes a bird’s-eye view and 
description of the new gas-works which are to be erected at Perth, the 
plans for which have now been adjusted, and the specifications for which 
are being prepared by Mr. A. Gillespie, of Glasgow. The authorship of 
the plans is attributed by the paper to Mr. Gillespie; but I observe that 
one of the Gas Commissioners has written to the Editor that this is a 
mis-statement, and that the plans are the work of Mr. A. Wilson, the 
Engineer at Perth. This is the second set of plans which has been pre- 
pared. The first—also by Mr. Wilson—was similarly published in the 
same newspaper on Feb. 1, 1898. The plans were objected to on the 
ground that they would have cost too much. This cost was put down by 
some at £70,000—whereas the Commissioners only had borrowing powers 
to the amount of £50,000—but Bailie Wright, who was then Convener of 
the Works Committee, made out the sum to be, after deduction of the 
cost of works which were not gas-works, £43,450. The parties have not 
agreed as to what the cost would have been; but, at all events, the total 
outlay would have been more than they could meet, and consequently it 
was directed that new plans, on a cheaper scale, should be prepared. 
These have now been finished. They show works which will cost 
£57,000. In disposition they are quite different from those of 
February, 1898. In those the retort-house, coal-stores, and purifier- 
house ran parallel to each other, with their gables to the eastern 
wall. In the new plans, the retort-house and coal-store run 
parallel to the south wall, and the purifier-house and lime-sheds run 
parallel to the east wall; both the erections occupying positions in the 
middle of the respective sides of the site. The rest of the plant does not 
vary so much in disposition. The reason for the changing of the posi- 
tions of the larger buildings is not apparent from the drawings, as the 
one would appear to be as easily worked as the other. But a great deal 
depends upon the site itself; and in this connection I recall that at the 
time of the first publication it was given, as a reason for the placing of 
the various buildings, that on account of so much of the site being made 





ground, it had been thought desirable to place. the heavier erections on 
solid earth. This is a matter to be dealt with according to local 
knowledge; and it doubtless has been so dealt with. Turning to the 
matter of reducing the capital outlay, if this has been effected to any 
extent it will probably be found to be partly in greater plainness and less 
substantiality of building. Apart from this, the apparent saving is 
effected by the doing away with one coal-shed, a different arrange- 
ment in the purifier-house, and the utilization to a greater extent 
of the western boundary wall as the outer wall of the buildings 
containing the secondary products plant, workshops, and the like. The 
dimensions of the retort-house are the same in both plans—194 feet 
long, 67 feet broad, and with walls 36 feet in height. The capacity is the 
same—viz., a daily output of 1 million cubic feet of gas (the present out- 
put is over 800,000 cubic feet), with room to increase, in the first plan to 
14 million cubic feet, and in the second plan to 2 millions. The first plan 
showed acoal-store at each side of the retort-house, each of them 194 feet 
long, 31 feet broad, and with walls 25 feet high. In the new plan, the 
coal-store is on one side of the retort-house. It is 194 feet long, 49 feet 
wide, and has walls 32 feet high. Elevators convey the coal from the 
breaker to storage hoppers on each side of the retort-bench. The system 
of carbonizing is tobe a regenerative one; and the charging and drawing 
will be by West’s Gas Improvement Company’s plant—these arrange- 
ments being the same in both plans. The greatest change has been 
effected in the purifier-house. In the first plan, the lime was to be stored 
in a shed at one end of the house, to be carried by an elevator and con- 
veyor to wherever it should be required, and dropped by means of 
a shoot into the purifier-boxes. These were, again, to be placed on 
a steel staging 16 feet from the ground; and the foul lime was to 
be shot through doors in the bottoms of the boxes, into railway 
waggons. By the new arrangement, the purifier-boxes are on the 
ground level; and there is a lime-store at each side of the purifying 
shed, and no conveying plant. The saving of capital expenditure will 
consist of the doing away with the steel staging and the elevating 
and conveying plant; and this saving will thus, in all likelihood, 
be effected at the cost of revenue. It is therefore a doubtful change. 
There will require, too, to be two lime-sheds, instead of one; but 
these are usually light structures, and the cost of an extra shed may 
not be large. The other arrangements are the same as before. A new 
station meter, of 80,000 cubic feet capacity, is to be supplied by Messrs. 
J. Milne and Son, Limited; and a new scrubber is to be furnished by 
Messrs. W. C. Holmes and Co. Steam is to be raised by means of two 
Babcock and Wilcox tubular boilers. No new holders are required ; 
there being a gasholder station, containing two holders, in the outskirts 
of the city, about a mile from the works. There, also, is the governor- 
house. Neither are new exhausters needed; the present plant being 
sufficient to deal with the whole of the gas likely to be produced for some 
years tocome. Looked at as a whole, I cannot say that I am impressed 
with any sense of superiority on the part of the new plans over the old. 
Of course, the question of reduction or no reduction is complicated by the 
fact that materials do not cost the same now as they did when the first 
plans were prepared; and an off-hand opinion, one way or another, is 
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The above Company have erected since 1893, or are now erecting, their Universal Type of 
Carburetted Water-Gas Plant at the following Gas-Works :— 


Cubic Feet Daily. 


BLACKBURW . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; - 1,260,000 
WINDSOR STREET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 2,000,000 
SALTLEY WORKS, BIRMINGHAM . - 2,000,000 


COLCHESTER . ; ; , ; : 300,000 
BIRKENHEAD . : . ; . . 2,250,000 
SWINDON (New Swindon GasCo.)_. ; 120,000 


SALTLEY WORKS, BIRMINGHAM (Second 
Contract) . . ; ‘ : - 2,000,000 
WINDSOR STREET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 
(Second Contract) . : , - 2,000,000 
HALIFAX . ‘ ; . f F - 1,000,000 


TORONTO . . : ‘ ° ; - 250,000 
OTTAWA . . : ‘ ‘ ; - 280,000 
LINDSAY (Remodelled : . ; - 125,000 
MONTREAL ° ° . -  §00,000 


TORONTO (Second Contract; Remodelled). 2,000,000 





BELLEVILLE . ° ‘ - 280,000 


AND ADDITIONAL WORK. 


Cubic Feet Daily. 


OTTAWA (Second Contract) ‘ : ‘. 250,000 
BRANTFORD (Remodelled) , : - 200,000 
ST. CATHERINES (Remodelled) ; , 250,000 
KINGSTON, PA.. : ? : y - 125,000 
PETERBOROUGH, ONT. . : ; . 250,000 
WILKESBARRE, PA.. ; ; P - 780,000 
ST. CATHERINES (Second Contract) . - 250,000 
BUFFALO, N.Y. ; ‘ : : - 2,000,000 
WINNIPEG, MAN... é A A 500,009 
COLCHESTER (Second Contract) ; - 800,000 
YORK * ; ; “ ‘ A - 750,000 
ROCHESTER . ; ‘ , -  §00,000 
KINGSTON, ONT., : : : ‘ - 800,000 
CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT . ‘ . 2,000,000 
DULUTH, MINN. - ; ; ; - 800,000 
CATERHAM ; ; : , : - 180,000 
LEICESTER ‘ F A ; 3 - 2,000,000 
ENSCHEDE s ‘ : - ‘ ; 150,000 
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of no value. But weighing one thing with another, I confess to the view 
that any saving shown is scarcely sufticient to warrant the delay which 
has taken place. The Commissioners, however, have to pay the piper, 
and they have exercised their right to call the tune. ; 

The gas employees of the Aberdeen Corporation have not been long in 
following the example set in Glasgow, of applying for increased wages. 
The Gas and Electric Lighting Committee met this week, and con- 
sidered the matter. They are convinced that in some instances a rise 
must be given; but they continued the matter for further information. 

The Coupar Angus Gas Company have paid a dividend at the rate of 
6 per cent., and have reduced the price of gas. The KelsoGas Company 
have declared the customary dividend of 10 percent. The Auchterarden 
Gas Company have paid a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent., and have 
voted a bonus of £15 to Mr. J. W. Napier, their Manager. The Lang- 
holm Gas Company have paid a dividend at the rate of 73 per cent. 

The Brechin Gas Company havethis week accepted offers for 2100 tons 
of coal, at an average price of 1s. 103d. per ton over the rate paid last 
year; but they have still 1100 tons of last year’s contract to come in, 
which reduces the increase to 1s. 3d. per ton. Against this rise has also 
to be placed an increase of 7d. per ton which the Company are this year 
to receive for tar. 

The Dundee Water Commissioners yesterday adopted their accounts 
for the past year, and fixed the rates to be levied this year. Treasurer 
Ritchie, in submitting the accounts, said that the gross estimated ex- 
penditure for the current year was £48,820, as against last year’s estimate 
of £49,100, and last year’s actual expenditure of £48,933. The estimate 
for the current year was thus under last year’s by £280, and under the 
actual by £113. The principal cause of this reduction was that, as their 
valuation this year was lower than it was last year by about £1700, they 
expected to have less rates to pay to county and parish councils. Turn- 
ing to the revenue, he said they had in the first place the surplus of 
£1026 from last year. They made warrantable additions to the assess- 
able rentals of the domestic and public rates, and they also made a 
moderate allowance for an increase in the special rates. It was proposed 
to abolish the system adopted last year, by way of experiment, of giving 
a rebate to consumers by meter of 1 million gallons and upwards, who 
took more than their consumption for the preceding year. In lieu of it, 
it was proposed to take 1d. off the meter-rate, reducing it from 7d. 
to 6d. per 1000 gallons. This would affect every consumer of water by 
meter within the compulsory area, and not a small number merely, as 
the rebate system did. In this way, they gave a reduction to all those 
numbering close on 500—who used water for trade purposes, of a sum 
amounting to about £2450, as against £515 given last year to 42 con- 
sumers by the rebate arrangement. This involved a diminution of their 
estimated revenue from water-rates of £879, as compared with last year’s 
estimate ; the estimate for the current year being £47,850. Compared 
with the actual revenue belonging to last year, the reduction was £1334. 
Rents receivable, less rents and feu-duties payable, were expected to 
amount to £95. Putting the surplus, the water-rates, and the rents 
together, the estimated revenue was £48,971. The estimated expendi- 
ture being £48,820, there was an apparent surplus of £151. He moved 





the approval of the estimates, and that. for the current year the domestic 
rate be 10d. per pound, the public rate 1d. per pound, and the rate for 
consumers by meter, for purposes other than domestic within the area of 
compulsory supply, 6d. per 1000 gallons. The proposal of the Treasurer 
was adopted, but only by a small majority; there being a strong desire 
on the part of some of the members that the reduction should be on the 
domestic rate, and not on the meter rate. 

This is the season of the year when Municipalities indulge in the 
luxury of water-works inspection. We have had the Glasgow inspection 
this week, which is the greatest of all, and is said to be the only regular 
official festival in the year in connection with the Glasgow Corporation. 
This year’s visit was looked forward to with interest, as the Lord Provost 
—Sir David Richmond—tretires in November; and it is the custom to 
informally nominate the next Lord Provost on the evening of the first 
day of the inspection. The choice this time was, by a majority, ex- 
Bailie Chisholm, long known as an active social reformer in the city. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Liverpoon, July 1. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—The month of June has been quiet through- 
out; and all requirements have been covered without any recovery in 
values at the close. The quotations are £12 5s. to £12 7s. 6d. per ton, 
delivered f.o.b. at the ports. The actual business of the month has been 
exceptionally small; the bulk of the London, Scotch, and larger English 
makes having been bought in advance, and buyers, being so far supplied, 
are steadily holding back in regard to further purchasing. Thus only the 
smaller makes have been available; and those at their minimum output. 
There is therefore practically no stock to bring forward; and, if demand 
revives, the position favours a recovery in values. Interest in the forward 
position is’ still languid; and “ bear” quotations abroad for the later 
months of the year do not find much response. 


Nitrate of Soda is quiet at 7s. 103d. per cwt. for fine quality on spot 





Lonpon, July E 

Tar Products.—Quotations in benzols are somewhat of a nominal 
character as very little fresh business is transpiring ; buyers still looking 
for lower prices, and makers hoping for an advance. Crude naphtha, in 
sympathy with benzol, is almost unsaleable, and in many cases realizing 
not more than creosote. A distinct improvement has arisen in the value 
of solvent naphtha and toluol; business in the former having been done 
at 1s. 1$d., and enquiries for contracts ahead are freely made. Carbolic 
acid keeps about the same figure, from 2s. to2s.1d. In anthracene there 
seems little doing, and no appearance of improvement. The impression 
seems gaining ground that the Continental make is increasing; but the 
output on this side of the’channel should for various well-known reasons 
be falling off. Pitch is fairly steady, but sales and shipments for prompt 
delivery are practically at a standstill on account of the weather. 


The average quotations for the week are: Tar, 15s. 6d. to 24s. Pitch, 
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east coast, 28s.; west coast, 25s. Benzol, 90’s, 64d. ; 50’s, 74d. Toluol, 
11d. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 14d. Heavy naphtha, 1s. Crude, 30 per 
cent. naphtha, 34d. Creosote, 34d. Heavy oils, 62s. 6d. Carbolic acid, 
60’s, 2s. 1d.; 75’s, 2s. 8d. Creosote salts, 47s. 6d. Anthracene, ‘‘ A,” 
34d. to 4d.; “‘ B,” 23d. to 3d. 

Sulphate of Ammonia has been steady right throughout the week ; 
and the closing prices are practically the same as the commencing ones— 
£12 5s. to £12 7s. 6d., less 34 per cent. 


ee 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 

Lancashire Coal Trade.—A strong tone continues to be maintained 
throughout the coal trade of this district; and notwithstanding the 
better qualities are only in extremely slow request for house-fire purposes, 
it is exceptional where pits have had to go on short time, any surplus 
output being mostly required for stocking purposes. Prices are main- 
tained at the full list rates. The better qualities of round coal are, 
however, coming in from Yorkshire and other districts at low figures ; 
and merchants, who are strongly resenting the new contract conditions 
by which prices are to be regulated according to current rates when 
deliveries are made, are holding back from entering into any engagements 
with Lancashire coalowners, and are in the meantime purchasing as far as 
possible from outside districts. It is probable that some definite action 
will be taken by the merchants and dealers with regard to the new form 
of contract that has been introduced this season. The gas coal season 
is now practically over; and only occasional inquiries come upon the 
market for special quantities. Taking the prices which have repre- 
sented the general basis on which contracts have been placed, they would 
seem to average about 8s. 9d. to 9s. per ton at the pit, for ordinary Wigan 
four-feet gas coals, and 9s. 6d. to 10s. for the better qualities of Arley 
screened gas coals. Common round coals continue in active demand for 
steam and forge purposes, and are from about 9s. to 9s. 6d. per ton st 
the pit. On the better qualities of slack, an advance of 3d. per ton is 
here and there being quoted ; but there is no general upward move, and 
inferior sorts continue if anything rather plentiful on the market. At 
the pit, prices are about 6s. 6d. to 7s. per ton for best slack, and 5s. 6d. 
to 6s. for medium, with common sorts 4s. 9d. to 5s. Shipping is 
moderate, with steam coals fetching 9s. 6d. to 9s. 9d. at the Garston 
Docks, 9s. 9d. to 10s. at the High Level, Liverpool, and 10s. 3d. to 10s. 6d. 
at the Manchester Ship Canal. 

Northern Coal Trade.—There is continued activity in the coal 
trade ; but the supplies are now more adequate, and hence there is little 
alteration in the prices. Best Northumberland steam coals are from 
12s. 3d. to 12s. 6d. per ton f.0.b., second-class 11s. 6d., and steam smalls 
5s.6d. In manufacturing coals the demand is steady; and there is a 
full consumption on old contracts at prices much below those that have 
ruled in recent weeks. The gas coal trade has been steady. The local 




















consumption is limited ; and only moderate quantities have been sent to 
the gas companies of the South. The price of best Durham gas coals 
now varies from about 9s. 6d. to 10s. per ton f.o.b. ; but sales at the latter 
price have been few—chiefly one or two cargoes that were early needed, 
and of special qualities of coal. There is no change in gas coke. 

Scotch Coal Trade.—Trade is reported better, which is probably owing 
to the near approach of the miners’ summer holidays. Prices are ad- 
vancing ; the quotations being: Main 8s. 9d. to 9s. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, 
ell 9s. 6d. to 10s. 3d., and splint 9s. 9d. to 10s. The shipments for the 
week amounted to 218,181 tons—an increase of 19,103 tons upon the 
previous week, but a decrease of 20,505 tons upon the corresponding week 
of last year. For the year to date, the total shipments have been 
3,980,046 tons—a decrease of 421,801 tons upon the same period of last year. 


<< 
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Temporary Failure of the Gloucester Gas Supply.—Some trouble 
was caused in Gloucester last Thursday by a temporary interruption in 
the supply of gas. It appears that one of the holders had been emptied 
for repair, and while being overhauled a large quantity of air found its way 
in, which, when the vessel was recharged with gas, was forced into the mains. 
Of course, it was in time exhausted, and the gas was available ; but mean- 
while the consumers, especially those taking a large quantity of gas for 
power or cooking purposes, were put to some inconvenience. 

Chesterfield Gas Undertaking.—Since the Chesterfield Gas and 
Water Board took possession of the gas-works in 1896, the demand for 
gas has increased. by 46°69 per cent. To meet this enlarged business, 
the Board have had to borrow additional money from time to time; and 
just recently they have asked for the sanction of the Local Government 
Board to the borrowing of £3959, which will about exhaust their capital 
powers. Mr. C. H. Luard held an inquiry respecting the application 
last Friday. The Clerk to the Board (Mr. John Middleton) stated that 
in 1897 the Board had to borrow £15,000 for the purpose of erecting a 
new retort-house. The total expenditure under the contract had, how- 
ever, been £16,172, and £1179 of the sum now proposed to be borrowed 
would go to pay the balance on that contract. It was now proposed to 
put down purifiers at an estimated cost of £2500. Referring to the 
growth in the consumption of gas, he said the amount supplied in May 
of the present year was 1,220,000 cubic feet in excess of that supplied in 
May of last year, which in turn was 800,000 cubic feet in excess of that 
for the same month of the previous year. The total capacity of the 
holders was 400,000 cubic feet; and on one particular day of last year, 
there was a maximum demand for 502,000 feet. When the Board took 
possession, the largest one-day consumption was 330,000 cubic feet. The 
total consumption during the year ending March, 1896, was 56 million 
cubic feet, in 1897 66 millions, in 1898 75 millions, and in the year 
ending March last, it was 834 millions. This showed an increase in 
three years of 46°69 per cent. The price charged was 3s. 6d. to private 
consumers, and less for purposes other than lighting. Within the next 
two months, the Board would have to decide upon an application to 
Parliament for an extension of their borrowing powers. At the con- 
clusion of the inquiry, the Inspector visited the works. 
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Extension of the Automatic Retort System at the Leeds Gas- 
Works.— So successful has automatic stoking been at the Meadow Lane 
and New Wortley gas-works of the Leeds Corporation, that the Com- 
mittee decided, a short time ago, to introduce the system at the York 
Street works ; and last Tuesday the Sub-Committee who have charge of 
these works adopted plans for an installation of inclined retorts. 

The Yeovil Gas-Works Purchase.—At a meeting of the Yeovil Town 
Council for the purpose of signing documents for the completion of the 
purchase of the gas-works, it was stated that the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners had lent £79,591, the amount of the Umpire’s award for 
the purchase of the works. The Corporation wished to have £93,348 ; 
but the Commissioners doubted the power of the Council, under their Act, 
to borrow certain of the sums applied for. An arrangement had accord- 


temporarily at 4 per cent. Cheques were signed for the following 


pany’s parliamentary costs, £2123 17s. 6d.; Mr. Howell, Gas Manager, 
£2075 ; Mr. W. Marsh, £245; and Mr. J. 8. Roberts, £210. 








The Profits of the Hull Water-Works.—The Finance Committee of 


| the Hull Corporation have resolved to apply the balance of the water- 


works reserve fund, amounting to £23,840, to meet from time to time 
extraordinary claims or demands arising against the Corporation in respect 
of their water-works, or expenses incurred by the Corporation in carrying 
out any extension. It has also been decided that the unappropriated 
balance of last year’s profits, amounting to £4454, should be carried to 
the credit of the district fund. 

Newbury District Water Company.—The annual meeting of this 
Company was held last Tuesday, under the presidency of Mr. John 
Bance. The balance standing to the credit of the profit and loss account 
amounted to £2621; and the Directors recommended that a dividend of 


| 6 per cent., free of income-tax, on the old shares, to the 3lst of March, 
ingly been made with a local banking company to advance the balance | 


and the payment of six months’ interest from Sept. 23, 1898, to 


| March 31, 1899, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, on the new shares. 
amounts: The Gas Company, for the undertaking, £79,591; the Com- | 


The report was adopted. Mr. John Bance was appointed Managing- 


| Director; and the Board were empowered to raise £2000 on debenture. 


Lodz Gas Company.—The Directors of this Company report that the | 
very favourable results achieved in the year 1897-8, have been surpassed | 


by those for the past twelve months. There was considerable augmen- 
tation in the consumption of gas; and the increased production of re- 
siduals found a sale mostly at good prices. Consumers took 156,559,700 
cubic feet of gas ; being an increase of 15,188,700 cubic feet, or 10-7 per 
cent., on the previous year. A large proportion of the additional con- 
sumption was by householders for private lighting purposes—an increase 
partly attributable to the more general use of the incandescent light, 
from which still greater results were to be expected. The receipts 
amounted to 545,133 roubles, against 484,067 roubles for the preceding 
twelve months; the net profit, inclusive of the balance brought forward, 
being 237,401 roubles, compared with 208,554 roubles for 1897-8. 


Sales of Shares.—At the Royal Hotel, Norwich, Messrs. Spelman | In response to a requisition, signed by upwards of a hundred burgesses 


| and others, the Mayor of Glastonbury (Mr. J. Morland) convened a 
Water Company at £19 to £19 9s. each. At a sale by auction last | 


recently sold by auction 250 ordinary £10 shares in the City of Norwich 
Tuesday, £115 of “‘A” consolidated stock and £357 of ‘ B” stock in the 


The Ramsgate Corporation and the Gas Supply of Minster.—At 
the meeting of the Ramsgate Corporation last Wednesday, the Gas and 
Water Engineer (Mr. W. A. Valon) reported that, the necessary pipe 


| connections having been completed, Minster would, for the future, be 


supplied by gas manufactured at Ramsgate. Gas making at the former 
place was therefore no longer necessary; and part of the retort-house 
had been walled off and would be converted into a governor-room and 
stores, and the retort-house and other apparatus out of use could be 
cleared away. Notices had been left at every house, informing tenants 
that, on application, gas could be supplied on the prepayment system in 


| the same way as was done at Ramsgate. Notification had also been 


given that, as from the 24th of Jung, the price of gas would be reduced 


| to 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


Sheffield Gas Company was sold at £249 per cent. On the following | 


day, Mr. F. Bond sold three £10 shares in the Ipswich Gas Company at 
same auction, eight £20 shares in the Colchester Gas Company, with 


Some £10 “‘B” shares in the Halstead Gas Company were recently dis- 
posed of at £12 10s. per share. Mr. J. 8S. Reeves sold last Thursday 
three £20 shares in the Whitstable Gas Company at £42 each. Two 
similar shares fetched £41 per share, and nine others £40. each. 
Five £10 shares in the same Company realized £19 each, and nine 
similar shares £20 apiece. Messrs. Vinten and Sons sold on Monday 
last week £10 of 5 per cent. preference stock in the Broadstairs Water 
Company for £15 10s.; £15 of 4 per cent. debenture stock for £18 15s. ; 
and two parcels of £50 of ordinary stock at £63 10s. and £63 15s. respec- 
tively. Some shares in the Stirling Gas Company have lately been sold 
at an average price of £9 6s. each. 


The Suggested Municipalization of tha Glastonbury Gas-Works.— 


public meeting, which was held last Tuesday, to consider the advisability of 
purchasing the gas-works. The movement had been promoted by Mr. J. 
Merrick, a member of the Corporation, who in a long speech advocated 


| the acquisition of the gas undertaking. The Company had been 
£23 7s. 6d. each; five similar shares realizing £23 10s. apiece. At the 


approached on the matter, but they had declined to negotiate; and Mr. 


| Merrick submitted a resolution to the effect that the Town Council 
dividend from the Ist of January, fetched from £49 to £49 10s. per share. | 


should take steps t2 induce them to come to an amicable arrangement 
for purchase at a valuation. Several speakers having expressed their 
views for and against the proposal, Mr. Merrick said he did not wish 
anyone to receive anything but a fair price, but he would fight tooth and 
nail against an unjust arbitration. He thought “if they took the bull 
by the horns, and put their shoulders to the wheel, they would find their 
way out of the wood.” _ The Mayor said he thought many of them would 
like to see the gas-works bought, but not at a price which would land 
them in a difficulty. If the resolution were passed, they must not think 
the Council were shirking their duty if they proceeded somewhat slowly, 
because they ought to feel their way. The motion was carried by 46 votes 
to 3, out of about 120 present. 








C. & W. WALKER, Lt. 


MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, DONNINGTON, near NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE. 
110, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


Telegraphic Addresses: *Fortress, Donnington, Salop;* **Fortress, London.” 
Codes Used: A.B.C. amd Al. 





GASHOLDERS 





GADD & MASON’S SPIRAL-GUIDED HOLDERS. 





PURIFIERS. 


VALVES. 


SCRUBBERS. 


PURIFYING-MACHINES FOR REMOVING AMMONIA. 


Carbonic Acid and Tar Extracting Washers. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT. 
CLAUS PATENT SULPHUR-RECOVERY PLANT. 


SELF-SEALING RETORT-MOUTHPIECES. LIFTING APPARATUS. CENTRE & FOUR-WAY VALVES. 
MAKERS OF WECK’S PATENT CENTRE-VALVE. 


TAR-DISTILLING PLANT. 
TAR-BURNERS. 


CONDENSERS. 
ROOFS. 


WOOD SIEVES. 
GIRDERS, &c., &c. 


Makers of Cripps’ Patent Grid Walwe and Hydraulic Main Valve. 
Makers of Holgate’s Patent Gas-Purifying Plant, 
Makers of Tysoe’s Patent Self-Sealing Mouthpiece. 
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Newtown (Mon.) Water-Works.—The transfer of these works from 
the Water Company to the District Council was completed last Satur- 
day week. 


The New Water-Works of the Birmingham Corporation at 
Frankley.—The members of the Birmingham City Council last Friday 
visited the large reservoir and filter-beds which are being constructed at 
Frankley, and which are intended to intercept the water as it flows from 
the Elan Valley works to the city. The reservoir will have a capacity of 
200 million gallons; its greatest depth will be 35 feet, and its least 30 
feet; and the water area will be about 25 acres. The 18 filter-beds also 
in course of construction, will haye a water area, collectively, of about 
14 acres. 


The Worksop District Council and the Derwent Water Scheme.— 
The Derwent Water Bill was the subject of considerable discussion at 
the meeting of the Worksop District Council on Monday last week. Mr. 
John Thornton, J.P., the Deputy-Chairman, pointed out that the 
Nottinghamshire County Council were opposing the Bill in the House 
of Lords, for the protection of the interests of the county outside 
Nottingham ; and he advocated strengthening the hands of the Council 
in such opposition by resolutions from the urban and other authorities. 
The water supply of the county was, he said, dependent upon springs; 
and they had had experience that the continual mining operations were 
materially reducing the quantity of water derived from them—in fact, 
in many cases they had taken it away altogether. He moved—* That 
the Urban District Council of Worksop, being unanimously of opinion 
that the water supply of the district is entirely dependent on under- 
ground springs, which are already affected by mining operations, begs to 
urge the County Council to take all such steps as may be necessary to 
oppose the Derwent Water Bill, which appropriates for the benefit of 
others the only source of supply that would be available if the under- 
ground springs are depleted or fail. The Council is of opinion that, in 
any appropriation of the water from the Derwent, a reasonable quantity 
should be held in reserve for the present and future needs of the 
county.” The motion was carried unanimously. 





The Directors of the Tonbridge Gas Company have accepted Messrs. 
J. & H. Robus’s schedule of prices for supplying and laying upwards of 
10,000 yards of cast-iron gas-mains. 

Messrs. T. Piggott and Co., of Birmingham, have obtained a contract 
amounting to £3946 for the supply of steel troughs and pipes for the 
Belfast Corporation water scheme. 

Messrs. R. Dempster and Sons, Limited, of Elland, have received 
from the Colwyn Bay and District Gas Company the order for a new 
set of annular condensers. The work is to be carried out under the 
supervision of the Gas Company’s Engineer, Mr. J. C. Pennington. 

At the Mart to-morrow, Mr. Alfred Richards will offer, by order of the 
Directors, additional stock of the Guildford and Watford Gas Companies ; 
and, by instructions from Executors, some ordinary and preference stock 





of the Enfield Gas Company and a few shares in the Gas-Meter Company, 
Limited. 


The East Surrey Water Company are inviting tenders for 2000 ordi- 
nary ‘‘B” shares of £10 each, in lots of ten shares, at a minimum price 
of £16 per share. The shares are entitled to a dividend not exceeding 
7 per cent. per annum, which rate was reached for the year ending at 
Lady-day last. 

In the “ Journan” for the 13th ult., an announcement appeared that 
Messrs. Edwin Fox and Bousfield would sell to-morrow, at the Mart, in 
one lot, an entire King’s share in the New River Company. We learn 
that the share has been disposed of privately, for £114,000. The income 
last year was £2895. 


Messrs. Richmond and Co., Limited, have just concluded a very 
suecessful exhibition at Bridge of Allan, where they made a special 
feature of a complete “slot” installation, which attracted a great deal of 
attention. Cookery lectures were delivered by Miss Lillie Richmond to 
large and appreciative audiences, 


Messrs. W. C. Holmes and Co. have just received orders from the 
Paignton and Stourport Gas Companies for their “‘ New” scrubber-washers 
of the horizontal form ; and from the Dumbarton Corporation for one of 
their vertical machines—the latter being adopted in order that chambers 
may be added at a future time without stoppage of the apparatus. 


The staffs and employees of the Stratford and Queen Victoria Street 
branches of Messrs. Richmond and Co., Limited, had their second annual 
excursion on Saturday, the 24th ult.; the place selected being, as on the 
previous occasion, Rye House. Dinner was served in the Banqueting 
Hall—Mr. E. W. T. Richmond, the Managing Director, presiding. After 
dinner the party indulged in sports on the lawn. 


In connection with the installation of inclined retorts now in course of 
construction at the Nine Elms station of The Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, the tender of West’s Gas Improvement Company, Limited, for 
elevating and conveying machinery, storage hoppers, retort buckstaves, 
and constructional ironwork has recently been accepted. The same firm 
have also in hand a contract for coal breaking, elevating, and conveying 
machinery for the East Greenwich works of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company. 

In connection with a lifeboat demonstration at Ilkeston on the 24th 
ult., there was introduced among the trade exhibits a rather novel feature. 
It consisted of a dray belonging to the Ilkeston Corporation, with gas 
apparatus, cookers, and lamps in full work. There were two cylinders of 
compressed gas, kindly lent by Mr. J. Brooks, Gas Engineer to the Midland 
Railway Company, connected with suitable regulators and apparatus to 
the cookers and lamps. Two cooks in costume prepared cakes, buns, &c., 
which were thrown out among the people in various parts of the pro- 
cession, who were naturally surprised to get them ‘‘ red hot.” The dray was 
tastefully decorated, and accompanied by several workmen busy at their 
trades, and by the youngest son of Mr. F. C. Humphrys, the Corporation 
Gas Engineer (who was responsible for the general arrangement), in cos- 
tume as a very small lamplighter. 








Foolscap 4to, pp. 535, with 239 Illustrations and Steel-Plate Engraving (as Frontispiece) of 
Witutam Murpocn, Inventor of Gas Lighting. Morocco Gilt, 21s. ; Roan Gilt, 18s. 
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LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
Q’NEILL'S Oxide has a larger annual 


sale than all other Oxides combined. Purity and 
aniformity of quality guaranteed, 


JOHN WM. O'NEILL, Managing Director, 
160, 161, & 162, Patwerston BuiLpINGs, 
Oup Broap STREET, 
Lonpon, E.O. 





ANDREW STEPHENSON, AGENT. All communications re 
Oxide to the Company as above. 


WINKLE MANN’S ORIGINAL 


“VOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT and 
“VOLCUM” PASTE. Always ready for use in 
GAS-WORKS. Resists 4500° Fahr. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, 
182, Palmerston Buildings, 
Old Broad Street, E.C, 





Volcanism, London.” 





& J. BRADDOCK (Branch ot Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHAmM; and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 
First-Class Award, Melpourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &c. 
Telegraphic Addresses: 
‘*Braddock, Oldham.’’ ‘Metrique, London.” 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Limited, 


Chemical Works, Leeds, specially produce this 
ACID from SULPHUR, for making SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA of high quality and good colour. Delivery 
in our own Railway Tank- Wagons or Carboys. Highest 
references andall particulars supplied on application. 





MELROSE CYCLES 
SHOULD be bought by Gas and Water 


Officials. Ladies’ No.1, £1010s.; No. 2, £8 10s. 
Gents’ No. 1, £10; No. 2, £8. Highest Quality. 
Twelve Months’ Guaranty. Sent on approval. 
Catalogue free. MrmRosz CycreE Company, CovENTRY. 








SEASON 1899. 
ALE’S OXIDE OF IRON, of finest 


Quality. Summer delivery specially recommended 
for efticiency and economy. 
FIRE CEMENT, PAINT, and CHEMICALS. 
120 and 121, NeweatE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


ADLER & CO., Ltd., Middlesbrough, 
Tar Distillers and Tar Colour Manufacturers. 
BENZOL specially prepared for Gas Enrichment free 
from Sulphur. Pure Hydrated OXIDE OF IRON for 
Purifying Gas either for Sale or Lent on Hire. Always 
Buyers of GAS TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 








CANNEL, COAL, ETC. 
Joan ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH, 


Gas Engineers, supply all the most approved 
SCOTTISH CANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for 
GAS and WATER WORKS. 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No. 80, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, } ScorTLaxp 
NEwTon Graneg, NEWBATTLE, DALKEITH, P 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should be received at the 
Office not later than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should be received not later than the 


FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 





BPetserrON & CO. 
ty) 


ffices: Commercial Buildings, Lezps. 
Correspondence invited, 


ANTED, a Gas-Fitter. 


For Particulars apply to the ManaGer, Gas- 
Works, HALESOWEN. 





ORTER & CO., Gowts Bridge Works, 
LINCOLN, Engineers, Ironfounders, and Contrac- 
tors for the erection of Gas-Works for Towns, Villages, 
Mansions, Manufactories, Collieries, and Isolated 
Buildings at home and abroad. Manufacturers of 
Retorts and Fitti Cond 8, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
Valves, &c.; also of Girders, Wrought and Cast Iron 
Tanks, Iron Roofs, &c. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PorTER Lincoun.” 
{For Illustrated Advertisement, see p. 74.) 


AMMONIACAL LIQUOR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrrnmineHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD, 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no Back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Can be Lent on Hire, 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
Reap Houuipay anv Sons, LTo., HUDDERSFTELD. 


PENT OXIDE wanted. 


BRoTHERTON AND Co., Chemical Manufacturers: 
Works: BirmincHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD, 














OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 

of SULPHURIC ACID, from Brimstone, for Sulphate 

of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 

of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol. 
References given to Gas Companies. 








SPECIAL PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 


Jorn E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 
VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHESTER, 
Telegrams: “ ENAMEL.” National Telephone 1769. 
ATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
Messrs. J. C. CHAPMAN & CO., Chartered 
Patent Agents, ADVISE ON ALL MATTERS CON- 
NECTED WITH ABOVE, 
Information and Handbook on application, 
70, Coancery Lanz, Lonpon, W.C. 


AS CARBON Wanted, not less than 
4-Ton Loads. 
Apply to the Baimineton Carson Company, Sowerby 
Bridge, Yorxs, 


BENZOL, specially made for the Enrich- 


ment of Gas. ; 
ELLISON AND MITCHELL, LimiTED, Kilnhurst, near 
RoTHERHAM. 


[80N OXIDE (Bog Ore), best quality, 


for the Purification of Gas, containing up to 85 per 
cent. Hydrated Oxide of Iron, and atsorbing while 
being used a high percentage of Blue. 
8. BowLEy AnD Son, Wellington Works, Battersea 
Bridge, Lonpon, 8.W. 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Chemical Manufacturers 
Works: BirrmineHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD, 


PRACTICAL RETORT SETTER, 
EORGE NUTTALL, 32, Havelock 


Road, Saltley, Birmingham. 
Regenerator or other Furnaces erected to Engineers’ 
own Designs. Best Work Guaranteed. Please write 
for Estimates. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA SATURATORS. 
OSEPH TAYLOR & CO., Chemical 


Plumbers, &c., and Makers of every description of 
Solid Plate Lead and Timber Cased Saturators, &c., 
CENTRAL PLUMBING Works, Town HaLL SQuARE 
Botton, Special attention to Repairs. 

Before placing Orders, please write for Estimate, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘*Saturators, BoLTon.” 


AS TAR wanted. 


BrorHeERtTON AnD Co., Tar Distillers, 
Works: Birnmincuam, LeEps, and WaxKEFIELD, 



































SHEFFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BUYERS of Spent Oxide. Sellers of 
OXIDE OF IRON and SULPHURIC ACID. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a Situa- 
tion on Gas-Works as ASSISTANT. Five 
Years with well-known Gas Engineers. Understands 
testing for Illuminating Power and Impurities, and 
general routine of Gas- Works. 

Address No. 8297, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FPuLeet STREET, E.C, 





(4.000, steady Stoker Wanted. Wages 
253. per week. ; 


Apply to the ManaGEr, Gas- Works, Sandown, IsLz or 
Wiacut, 








ORKING Foreman Wanted. 
Apply, stating Age, Experience, and Wages 
required, to the ManaceEr, Gas-Works, HINCKLEY. 


WANtren, a thoroughly experienced 


Man to look after Engines, Exhausters, and 
Pressure Registers. 
Apply by letter, stating Age, Experience, and Wages 
required, with References, to No. 3295, care of Mr. King, 
11, Bolt Court, FLEET Street, E.C. 


YVANteD, a Stoker for small Country 


Works, using five Retorts in Winter and two 
Retorts in Summer. Constant Situation to one willing 
to make himself generally useful about the Works. 
Wages 21s. per week. No night work, 

References (by letter) to No. 8298, care of Mr. King, 
11, Bolt Court, FLert Street, E.C, 








For SALE, in good Condition (replaced 

by larger)—A STATION METER, with 6-inch 

Cc ions, all complete, only just out of use. 
Address ManaGer, Gas-Works, Wokingham, Berks. 


OR SALE—A Single-Lift Gasholder, 
9600 cubic feet capacity, 82 feet diameter, 12 feet 
deep, strong Guide-irame, of modern construction 
and excellent condition. About to be removed for ex- 
tension of Works. 
Can be seen in work on application to the SECRETARY, 
Earls Colne Gas Company, Essex; or to the Manu- 
facturers, 8. CUTLER aND Sons, Millwall, Lonpon. 








For SALE, cheap— 
Two PURIFIERS, 8 ft. square by 4 ft. deep. 
Two a 5 ft. a 4h 


One - 5 ft. ” Sit. 5, 
One EXHAUSTER, 20,000 Cubic Feet per hour. 
Two ” 5000 ,, ” ” 
Also CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, WASHERS 
GASHOLDERS and TANKS, VALVES, &c., &c. 
Apply to Sami. WHILE aNnpD Son, 60, Queen Victoria 
Street, Lonpon, E.C 





TO GAS MANAGERS. 


ANTED, one or two Gentlemen to 
join Advertiser in BRINGING OUT a NOVEL 
AND USEFUL PATENT. Gentlemen having a 
thorough knowledge of Distribution preferred. 
Address No. 3300, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, . 


GAS-WORKS FOREMAN. 
ANTED, for a Gas-Works in Scotland, 


manu‘acturing over 100 millions per annum, a 
WORKS FOREMAN. Applicants must be good 
Mechanics, have a thorough knowledge of Regenerative 
Furnaces, and accustomed to control Men. Wages 
from 40s. weekly, according to experience. 

Apply, immediately, by letter, enclosing three 
recent Testimonials, to No. 8299, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








MERTHYR TYDFIL GAS COMPANY. 


ANTED, a competent Young Man as 

INSPECTOR of METERS and ASSISTANT- 

CLERK in the Gas-Fittings Department. Wages, 
25s. per week, 

Applications, in own writing, stating Age, where last 
employed, and enclosing copies only of Three recent 
Testimonials as to Character and Experience, to be 
addressed to the undersigned not later than Tuesday, 
the 11th of July inst, 

Joun L. Cocker, 
Secretary and General Manager. 
Gas Office and Works, Merthyr Tydfil, 
Glamorganshire, July 1, 1899, 





SHEFFIELD UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 





GAS ENGINEER. 
HE Directors of the above Company 


require the services of an experienced practical 
ENGINEER. 

Applicants must have athorouch knowledge of the 
Manufacture, Purification, and Distribution of Gas; 
have had experience of Stoking Machinery and Re- 
generative Firing ; be able to prepare Plans and con- 
struct New Works; also understand the Making of 
Sulphuric Acid and Sulphate of Ammonia, and the 
erection of Plant in connection therewith. 

The successful Candidate will be required to devote 
the whole of his time to the duties of the Office. 

Applications, marked ‘“‘ Engineer,” stating Qualifica- 
tions, Age, if Married, and Salary required, to be de- 
livered not later than Thursday, July 6, aadressed to 
Sir Fredk. T. Mappin, Bart., M.P., the Chairman of the 
Company. 

Testimonials not to be sent in the first instance, nor 
till asked for. 

By order, 
HANBURY THOMAS, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
Gas Company’s Offices, Commercial Street, 
Sheffield, June 12, 1899. 


WANTED, Gas Liquor. 


CaRDIFF ALKALI Company, LIMITED, CARDIFF, 
FIELD’S ANALYSIS. 
ECOND-HAND Copies of the above- 


named “ Analysis” for the Years 1869 to 1881, 1886, 
1889, 1891, 1893, 1894, and 1895, FOR SALE. Price for the 
set, £4 4s. ; or offers may be made for single copies. 

Apply to No. 8292, care of Mr. King, 11, bolt Court, 
FLEsT STREET, E.C, 


GAs PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 


NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS; 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETEK 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 

J. F. BLAKELEY, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, Dewssury. 


Por SALE, cheap to clear— 


TOWER SCRUBBER, Wa'ker’s, 5 ft. by 40 ft. 
STATION METER, 8-inch, complete and perfect. 
EXHAUSTER and ENGINE, combined, Waller’s, 
9-inch Valves, Governors, &c., complete, 
GASHOLDER, 385 ft. by 14 ft. deep. Only six 
years old. 
If sold this month will accept any reasonable offer, 
J. FirtH BuakeELey & Co., Thornhill, bewsgvry. 

















For SALE—One Station Meter, by 


J. & J. Braddock, complete with 6-inch Valves 

and Bye-Pass, quite equal to new. 

One GOVERNOR, with 7-inch Inlet and Outlet Pipes, 
and Bye-Pass. A!so by Braddock. 

One Patent CENTRE-VALVA, with 6-inch Con- 
nections, by C. & W. Walker. 

20 Cast-Iron RETORT MOUTHPIECES, oval, 21 in. 
by 15 in., fitted with Lids, Screws, and Cross-Bars. 

A quantity of 6-inch and 8-inch VALVES. 

Apply to H. I. Witutams & Co., Kidsgrove, Star- 
FORDSHIRE, 


HE Directors of the Cork Gas Con- 
sumers’ Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of up to 10,000 Tons of 
GAS COAL ‘half of which may be delivered by 
November, and balance by end of March ensuing). 
By order, 
J. 8, O’Manony, 
Secretary. 





Gas Offices, Cork. 


TENDERS FOR TAR. 
THE Directors of the Clayton, Allerton, 


and Thornton Gas Company are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the purchase of the COAL 
TAR produced at these Works during a period of 
Twelve Months from the 1st day of July, 1899, to the 
80th of June, 1900. 

Quantity, about 400 Tons. 

The Tar will have to be removed daily from the 
1st of October to the end of April. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Tar,” 
addressed to the Chairman at the Gas-Works, and to 
be delivered at or before Noon, on Monday, the 
10th day of July, 1899. 

The Directors do not pledge themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 

By order, 
JOHN NIVEN, 
Secretary and Manager. 

Gas- Works, Clayton, near Bradford, 

June 13, 1899. 








TO SULPHURIC ACID MAKERS. 
ue Directors of the Clayton, Allerton, 


and Thornton Gas Company are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the supply from the Ist of July, 
1899, to the 30th of June, 1900, or for a longer period, 
of 60 to 80 Tons per year (more or less) of SULPHURIC 
ACID for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Made from 
Brimstone or Spent Oxide (not from Pyrites), and to 
Twaddel 146 to 148 at L0° Fahr. 

The said Acid to be delivered into Storage Tank at 
the Company’s Works. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Acid,” to be 
addressed to the Chai:man at the Gas-Works, and to 
be delivered at or before Noon, on Monday, the 
10th day of July, 1899. 

The Directors do not pledge themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
Joun NIVEN, 
Secretary and Manager. 

Gas-Works, Clayton, near Bradford, 

June 13, 1899. 


CARDIFF GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 








TENDERS FOR COALS. 
HE Directors of the above Company 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for a supply 
of 79,000 Tons of Best Well-Screened large GAS 
COALS, to be delivered between August, 1899, and the 
80th of June, 1900, in monthly quantities in accordance 
with the Specification. 

Parties tendering may do so for the whole quantity, 
or for quantities of from 5000 Tons upwards. 

Forms of Tender and Specification of monthly de- 
liveries may be obtained on application to the Engineer 
and Manager, Mr. H. Morley, M.Inst.C.E. 

Sealed Tenders to be sent to the undersigned not 
later than ‘len a.m. Thursday, the 6th day of July 
next, addressed to the Chairman of the Company, 
endorsed “ Tender for Coal.” 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, and reserve to themselves the 
right to apportion the whole quantity as they may 
think fit. 

By order, 
GEORGE CLaRRY, 
Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Cardiff, 
May 381, 1899, 
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TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 
THE Corporation of Halifax are prepared 


to receive TENDERS for the supply and erection 
of a RELIEF HOLDER in connection with their 
Carburetted Water-Gas Plant. x 
Form of Tender, copy of Specification, and Drawing 
ray be obtained on application to Mr. Thos. Holgate, 
Gas Engineer, Halifax. 5 
Tenders, endorsed ‘Relief Gasholder,” to be delivered 
to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Halifax, not later than 
Ten a.m., on Wednesday, the 12th of July, 1899. 5 
The Contractor will be required to observe. the Fair 
Contracts Clauses of the Halifax Corporation. 
The Corporation are not pledged to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. 
By order, 
KEIGHLEY WALTON, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Halifax, 
June 29, 1899. 





CITY OF BRADFORD, 





TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 
T HE Gas and Electricity Supply 


Committee of the Bradford Corporation are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of best 
GAS COAL, COBBLES, NUTS, and CANNEL, all to 
be Well-Screened, Dressed, and free from Shale and 
Pyrites, to be delivered at the several Works of the 
Corporation in the City during the period of One Year 
or of Two Years, commencing on the ist day of August 
next, as may be agreed upon. 

Form of Tender, with any further Information 
required, may be had on application to Mr. Wcod, Gas 
Engineer, Town Hall. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Coal,” to be 
sent to me on or before Wednesday, the 19th of July 
next. 

Persons tendering must give an assurance that they 
have paid to their Workmen for the three months 
preceding date of Tender not less than the minimum 
Standard Rate of Wages, and undertake to continue to 
pay during the Contract the same Rate of Wages. 

The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 

FREDERICK STEVENS, 
Acting Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Bradford, 

June 28, 1899. 





URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL BOROUGH OF 
NEWRY _ 





TENDERS FOR COAL. 


HE Gas Committee of the above 

Council invite TENDERS for the supply of from 
8000 to 8500 Tons of best GAS COAJ (Screened) for a 
period of Twelve Months, to be delivered at such times, 
and in such quantities, as may be required by the 
Committee, and to weigh 20 cwt. to the ton over the 
Gas Committee’s Weighing-Machine at their Works 
(said Machine regularly inspected by Officer under 
Weights and Measures Act), and delivered free ex Ship 
or Steamer at Albert Basin, Newry. 

The Coal to be fresh Wrought, Dry, and free from 
Clench, Pyrites, or other Objectionable Matter for Gas 
Making. 

Further Particulars may be obtained from Mr. A. 
Gibb, Manager. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Coal,” speci- 
fying the ag ye and quality of the Coal, and 
where raised, to be addressed to John Treanor, Esq., 
Chairman, and delivered to the undersigned not later 
than Eleven a.m., on Friday, the 14th of July next. 

The Committee reserve to themselves the right to 
accept the whole or any portion of any quantity offered, 
and do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender. 

By order, 
R. H. DoHERTY, 
‘Town Clerk. 
New Town Hall, Newry, 
June 80, 1899. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 





GENERAL STORES. 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the supply of the following MATERIALS, in such 
quantities as may be required during the Twelve 
Months ending Aug. 31, 1900:— 
1. Wrought-Iron and Steel. 
2. Lead Pipe, Block Tin, Tubing, Pendants, &c. 
8. Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, &c. 
4. Iron Castings, Cast-Iron Pipes, &c. 
5. Gun-Metal Meter Taps and Keys, and Brass 
lamp Tops. 
6. Wrought-Iron Steam and Gas Tubing and 
Sundry Fittings. 
7. Gas-Meters. 
8. Paints, White and Red Lead, &c. 
9. Chandlery. 
10. Oil and Tallow. 
11. Cotton Waste. 
12. Timber. 
13. Ropes, Yarn, and Twine. 
14. Steel Shovels, Galvanized Iron Scoops, and 
Buckets. 
15. Brushes. 
16. Yesting and Repairing of Weighing-Machines. 
17. Gun-Metal Fittings for Meters. 
18, India-Rubber Rings, Tubing, Sheeting, &c. 
Forms of Tender and all Information may be ob- 
tained, and samples seen, on application to the Gas 
Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom Street, Salford. 
Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tenders for Stores,” 
sddressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
Town Hall, Salford, to be delivered to me not later 
than Three p.m., on Thursday, J v ’ 1899. 


. C. Evans, 
Town Clerk (pro tem.) 
Town Hall, Salford, 
June 27 1899, 


ee E Derby District Residual Products 

Committee are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for about 800 Tons of TAR and 1150 Tons of AMMO- 
NIACAL LIQUOR. 
For further Particulars and Forms of Tender, apply to 

JOHN ANDREWS, 
Hon. 8ec, 

Gas-Works, Langley Mill. 


TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 


(HE Directors of the Ramsey Gas Com- 
pany (Huntingdonshire) invite TENDERS for 
the supply of 500 Tons of best screened GAS COAL, to 
be delivered during the ing Year, com ing in 
August next, in quantities monthly as may be required. 
Tenders, stating Price per Ton, delivered free at 
Ramsey, G.N. Station, to be sent to me on or before 
the 15th inst. 
No Special Forms issued. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 








WityraM Orriss, 
Secretary. 
Ramsey, July 1, 1899. 


DARWEN CORPORATION, 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


Hig HE Corporation are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the supply of COAL for 
One, Two, or Three Years, to be delivered at the Gas- 
Works Siding in the Corporation Waggons. 
Forms of Tender and all Information as to quantities 
may be obtained on application to Mr. A. H. Smith, 
Gas Engineer, Darwen. 
Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Coal,” must be delivered 
to the undersigned at or before noon on Monday, the 
24th day of July, 1899. 
No Tender necessarily accepted. 

By order, 
Cuas. CosTEKER, 
Town Clerk. 





Town Clerk’s Offices, 
Darwen, June 380, 1899. 


GLASGOW CORPORATION. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR METERS. 


THE Corporation of Glasgow invite 
TENDERS for the supply of such METERS 
as may be required by them for Twelve Months from 
the Ist prox. 

Forms of Tender may be obtained on application to 
Mr. Foulis, the Manager, at the Gas Office, 45, John 
Street, Glasgow ; and sealed offers, marked ‘ Tender 
for Gas-Meters,” addressed to the Subscriber, will be 
received by him on or before Tuesday, the 11th prox. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Offer. 








J. P. Marwick, 
Town Clerk. 
City Chambers, Glasgow, 
June 29, 1899. 





BOROUGH OF HEYWOOD. 
HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 


the supply of LIME, TUBES and FITTINGS, 
and SULPHURIC ACID, and also for the purchase of 
surplus TAR. 

Specification and Form of Tender may be obtained 
from Mr. W. Whatmough, Gas Manager. 

Contractors tendering for this work must pay their 
Workpeople at least the Standard or Trade Union 
Rate of ages, and observe the Trade Conditions 
which attach to the various kinds of work for which 
the Tender is sent in. 

Sealed and endorsed Tenders to be sent to me not 
later than Tuesday, July 18, 1899. 

By order, 
J. H. Batpwicr, 
Town Clerk. 
Municipal Buildings, Heywood, 
June 21, 1899. 





CORPORATION OF LANCASTER. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 





TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 


(THE Gas Committee are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the supply of screened 
GAS COAL and CANNEL delivered on the Gas-Works 
Siding, Lancaster, in such quantities and at such times 
as may be required during a period of One Year, 
commencing delivery Sept. 1 next. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Gas Coal,” giving full 
Particulars of the Coal and Cannel offered, must be 
delivered to T. Conn Hughes, Esq., Town Clerk, 
Lancaster, on or before July 15 next. 

Any further Information and Forms of Tender may 
be obtained on application to the undersigned. 

C. ARMITAGE. 

Gas- Works, Lancaster, : 

June 29, 1899. 


BOROUGH OF CHORLEY. 








TO COLLIERY OWNERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Chorley Corporation invite Tenders 
for the supply of GAS COAL and NUTS, 
CANNEL, and L required at their Gas-Works 
during a period of Twelve Months, commencing the 
lst_of September next. 
| Forms of Tender for Coal and Cannel, and any 
further Information may be obtained on application to 
Mr. John M‘Cubbin, Gas Manager, Chorley. 
Tenders, endorsed “Coal,” “Cannel,” or “Oil,” as 
the case may be, to be sent to me before Four 
o’clock p.m., on Wednesday, the 12th of July next. 
The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
any Tender. 
By order, 
Jno, Mitts, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Chorley, 
June 80, 1899, 





TENDERS FOR COALS, 

HE Directors of the Malton Gas Com- 

pany invite TENDERS for the supply of about 
4500 Tons of doubled screened GAS NUTS, during the 
Year ending June 380, 1900. 
Particulars and Forms of Tender may be obtained on 
application to 

HENRY ToBEy, 
Secretary, 

Gas-Works, Malton, Yorks. 





WORTHING GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


y Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for 300 ORDINARY SHARES of 

£10 each, ranking for a Standard Dividend of 7 per 

cent. per annum, subject to the Sliding-Scale. 

Minimum Price, £16 per Share. 

Tenders must be sent in not later than Eleven a.m., 

Friday, the 28th of July, 1899. 

Particulars, Conditions, and Form of Tender 

obtainable on application to W. F. VERRALL, Secretary 

to the Company, 55, Chapel Road, WorrTHING. 





SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
ME: ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 


notify that his AUCTIONS of STOCKS and 
SHARES in London, Suburban, and Provincial Gas 
and Water Companies are held MONTHLY, at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 

He also undertakes the issuing by Auction of Gas 
and Water Stocks and Shares under Purliamentary 
Powers. 

Terms for issuing such Capital, and also for are 
Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these periodica 
Sales, can be oktained on application at Mr. Alfred 
Richards’s Offices, 18, Finspury Circus, E.C. 





By order of the Directors, 
GUILDFORD GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, 





£5000 OF ORDINARY STOCK, 

Ranking for a Standard Dividend of 5 per cent. per 
annum subject to the Sliding Scale; the Dividend on 
similar Stock in the Company having for several 
years past been at this rate, and paid free of Income- 


Tax. 
R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell 
THE ABOVE BY AUCTION at the Mart, E.C., 
on Wednesday, July 5, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINsBuRY 
Crrcvus, E.C. 





By order of the Directors. 
WATFORD GAS AND COKE COMPANY. 





£8500 “C” CAPITAL STOCK, 


Ranking for a Standard Dividend of 7 per cent. sub- 
ject to the Sliding Scale, the last Dividend on the 
Company’s “C” Capital Stock having been at the 
rate of 9 per cent. per annum, 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell 
THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at he Mart, 
E.C., on Wednesday, July 5, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINSBURY 
Crrcvs, E.C. 


“GAS, AND HOW TO USE IT.” 


A useful little Brochure, suitable for Distribution 
among Gas Consumers in the District of any Gas 
Company, and containing 
USEFUL HINTS TO GAS CONSUMERS, A COM- 
PARISON OF INCANDESCENT BURNERS 
WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT, &c, 








BY 
J. H. TROUGHTON. 


Sample Copies 6d. each, 

100, £2; 250, £4 10s.; 500, £7 10s.; 1000, £10. 
The Pamphlet can be specialized to suit the Price of 
Gas and other Conditions of supply in any particular 

District, at a slightly increased Charge. 





Prices for larger quantities of the Publisher: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bout Court, FLeet Street, E.C. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 
Lonpon OFFICE 
90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
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Crown 4to., Price 3s. 6d. 


GASHOLDER AND TANK 


(Of One Million Cubic Feet Capacity) 
AT THE 
SUTTON GAS-WORKS. 
Designed and carried out by 
F. SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTION OF Gis ENGINEERS, 
EMBER OF THE SociETY OF ARTS, . 
CoNnsULTING ENGINEER. 





EMBRACING NOTES CN GASHOLDER 
CONSTRUCTION GENERALLY. 


REPRINT OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES IN THE “‘ JOURNAL OF 
Gas LiGHBING,” &C., WITH THE ACCOMPANYING PLATES. 





Other Works by the same Author. 


The Guide-Framing of Gasholders, and 
Strains on other StructuresinGas-Works 6s. 0d. 
Gasholders With or Without Guide-Fram- 
ing: A Discussion; and Literature on 
Gasholder Construction P . 4s. Od. 


Fiow of Gas, and Proportioning Gas-Mains ‘7s. Cd. 





PUBLISHED BY 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fueet Street, B.C, 


HOLMSIDE 


GAS COALS. 


Present Daily Produce over 5000 Tons. 
Latest Analysis—By CHARLES PHILLIPS, Gas 
Examiner to Rotherham Corporation 


Yield of Gasper Ton. . . 11,205 Cubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power 16, Stand. Sperm. Candl. 
Coke (of good & pure quality) 132 Cwt. per Ton. 





Sulphur. . « « « A little over 1 per Cent. 
Mie 6 6s eee Under 1 per Cent. 
Boe 6 see 163 Ibs. (Avoir.) per Ton. 


T 
Ammoniacal Liquor 103 lbs. (Avoir.) per Ton. 


HOLMSIDE GAS COALS are supplied to the 
largest Gus Companies in England and on the 
European Continent ; London alone consuming 
about half the produce. 


SOUTH MOOR 
PELTON GAS COALS. 


Present Daily Produce available 3000 Tons. 


Of equal quality to the ‘“‘Holmside” Coal, and 
also very largely used by many Gas Companies at 
Home and Abroad. 

Both descriptions are shipped at Tyne Docks, 
and Dunston Staiths, River Tyne, also at North 
and South Docks, Sunderland. 

These Coals may be bought through the 
Principal Merchants in England, or direct from 


MR. MARK ARCHER, 


HOLMSIDE & SOUTH MOOR OFFICES, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


NOTICE. 
HE Acetylene Illuminating Company, 


Limited, having published and issued an adver- 
tisement or circular claiming that they hold the Britis 
Patents for the Manufacture of Calcium Carbide by 
means of the Electric Furnace, we guarantce to 
indemnify anyone who buys Carbide from us against 
any claim by ‘“‘ The Acetylene Uluminating Company, 
Limited,” or anyone else. 

Tue Reap-Hoitimay AcetTyLexe Company, LimiteD, 
Acetylene Gas Engineers and Carbide of Calcium 
Manufacturers, HUDDERSFIELD, 





NOTICE, 
HE Acetylene Illuminating Company, 


Limited, having published and issued an adver- 
tisement or circular claiming that they hold the British 
Patents for the Manufacture of Calcium Carbide by 
means of the Electric Furnace,*we guarantee to 
indemnify anyone who buys Carbide from us against 
any claim by “The Acetylene Illuminating Company, 
Limited,” or anyone else. : 

TINKER AND Houurpay, Lrurtep, Carbide of Calcium 
Manufacturers, HazELHEAD, SHEFFIELD, 





NITBATE of Thorium and Cerium. 


Faprik CHEMISCHER PRAEPARATE von STHAMER, 
Noack, AND Co., HAMBURG. 





THORNLEY GAS GOALS 


WORKED BY THE 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL Co.,Lo. 


OUT OF THEIR 
THORNLEY AND WHEATLEY HILL COLLIERIES. 


Analysis made by 
Messrs. J. & H. 8. PATTINSON, May 28, 1895. 
Yield of Gas per Ton . . 10,500 Cub. Ft. 
Illuminating Power. . . 16:9 Candles. 
Coke (of good quality). . 67:5 per Cent. 
Sas Se ae + <u ORC, 
Ash . : « Se x 








For Price, &c., apply to the 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL Co.,Lo. 


QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


ENRICH YOUR GAS 
WITH CHEAP 


BENZOL, 
SPECIALLY PREPARED, FREE FROM SULPHUR. 


A‘ to-day’s Price of Benzol, Illuminating 
POWER costs less than ONE-THIRD OF A 
PENNY PER CANDLE. 


Apply to SADLER & CO., MIDDLESBROUGH. 





ARMSTRONG’S PATENT 


CANDLE SAFETY LAMPS. 
ol i 





No. 8. 
48, MaNcHESTER Street, Gray's Inn Roap, W.C. 


No. 1, No. 2. 





BOLDON GAS COALS. 


ANALYSIS. 
Yield of Gas per Ton. . 10,500 Cubic Feet. 
Illuminating Power . . 16-9 Candles. 








Cts, era ars 66-7 Coke. 
Sulphur . . 0°86 Sulphur. 
Ash 2-04 Ash. 








For Prices, &c., apply to 
W. H. PARKINSON, 
THE HARTON COAL CO., LTD., 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Telegraphic Address: “‘ PARKINSON, NEWCASTLE.” 


[ONDONDERRY (AS ({OALS 


FROM THE 


MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY’S 
COLLIERIES, = 


COUNTY OF DURHAM. 
Available Output up to 5000 Tons per day. 
Yield of Gas 11,000 cubic feet per Ton of Coal 

as per Analysis by 
Mr. John Pattinson, F.C.S., F.1.S. 











For PRICES AND PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


S. J. DITCHFIELD, 
SEAHAM HARBOUR, COUNTY OF DURHAM. 

















& -PERRY 


Manufacture & supply best quality o 


()pBERLE ‘STOURBRIDGE 


“Gas Retorts (er ivane:™) 
Special Bricks & Blocks for GENERATOR & REGENERATOR FURNACES. 


FIRE Bricks, LUMPS,& TILES, BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BRICKS FOR PAVING, 8 &¢. 
EVERY REQUISITE FOR GAS-WORKS. Retort Setters sent to any part of the Kingdom. 
London Agents; Contractors for the erection of Retort Bench 


BALE & HARDY, sins 


es complete .. 


Gas Engineers and Contractors, 


E HOUSE, 181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET £.C, 
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THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO,, LIM" 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KiRKLESS HALL af COAL COLLIERIES, 


and supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 
Midland District Office : PRINCE'S CHAMBERS, 6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIYENER, 


Telegraphic Address: «WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.’ Telephone No. 200 


London District Office: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER a SON, Sole Agents. 


Telegraphic Address : * PARKER, LONDON 








WORKMANSHIP and MATERIALS 


ora BoE 's ES 
; eoheT Te guoT lve” 

















INCLINED RETORTS 


_ & SONS," wean" BRISTOL, 
UP-TO-DATE FURNACES 
AND SETTINGS. 


J.& H. ROBUS, ““iendon, Bc. 
PORTER & CO., 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
MANUFACTURERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS, 


GOWTS BRIDGE WORKS, 


LINCOLN. 


Telegraphic Address: “ PORTER LINCOLN.” National Telephone, No. 13. 








ESTIMATES FOR GAS-WORKS OF ANY SIZE. 
Retnenees to 600 Works already erected. 








N.B.—All dicietiiiis to be addressed to the FIRM ONLY. 


THE SILICA FIRE-BRICK COMPANY, 


OUGHTIBRIDGE, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 
Established 1858. The First Manufactory of Silica and Dinas Fire-Bricks erected in England. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILICA FIRE-BRICKS 


(TRADE MARK “SILICA”) 


Specially adapted for Siemens-Martin Gas-Furnaces ; also for Gas, Copper, Iron, Steel, and other Furnaces where 
intense heat is required. 


BESSEMER GANNISTER, STEEL-FURNACE GANNISTER, COPPER-FURNACE GANNISTER, IRONFOUNDERS’ CUPOLA SAND 
FINE-SETTING SILICA CEMENT, STEEL MOULDERS’ COMPOSITION. 


Our Silica Bricks have gained a high reputation for Unsurpassed Quality in most of the leading Firms in England 
and on the Continent. Export orders delivered Liverpool, Hull, Grimsby, or the Tyne. 
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CAUTION! GAUTION! GAUTION: 


MBE WA FN I NI! G: of THE WELSBACH 
INCANDESCENT GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
against Buying, Selling, or Using— 


DAYLIGHT COMPANY'S MANTLES, 
SUNLIGHT COMPANY'S WHITE MANTLES, 


has been proved to be justified so far as the Daylight Mantle is con- 
cerned, by the recent 


Jo DG MV_EN IX 
of Mr, JUSTICE BYRNE, whereby the 


DAYLIGHT GOMPANY’S MANTLE 


is pronounced an 
INFRINGEMENT OF THE COMPANY'S PATENTS. 


Having disposed of the Daylight Company, the Welsbach Incandescent 
Gas-Light Company will, notwithstanding all assertions to the contrary, 


now push on with the ACTION AGAINST the NEW SUNLIGHT 
INCANDESCENT COMPANY, LIMITED, and they are advised that a 


similar Judgment will be obtained against that Company. 
ALL DEALERS and the PUBLIC are CAUTIONED against 
BUYING, SELLING, or USING 


EJOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, @&e. 718 


























SUNLIGHT COMPANY'S WHITE MANTLES, 
DAYLIGHT COMPANY'S MANTLES, 


as well as similar Mantles imported from the Continent and hawked 
about the Country. 


[X—e" USERS are EQUALLY LIABLE with DEALERS. 


The Welshach Incandescent Gas-Light Go., Lid, 


Palmer Street and York Street, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.w. 
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GS. Bz JT. HAIG oy, 
Raven’s Lodge Fire-Brick Works, DEWSBU RY: 
Manufacturers of MACHINE-MADE RETORTS and 


F : a E-B 4 | C 4 & of the highest Quality, made from Fire-Clay of a most Superior and Refractory Oharacter 
suitable for GLASS- WORKS, GAS-WORKS, and BLAST- FURNACES. 


For Prices and Analysis, apply as abowe. 





JOHN BROWN & CoO., Lrp., SHEFFIELD, 


Proprietors of 


ALDWARKE MAIN, CAR HOUSE & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 


ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 Feet of 19-Candle Gas per Ton. 


Value in Pounds of Sperm, 820°80, 
WERY FREE FROM IMPURITIES. 





TELEGRAMS: “ATLAS, SHEFFIELD.” 


HISLOP’S Patent REGENERATIVE RETORT-SETTINGS 


These Settings are Testified to and guaranteed to produce more Gas per day, to be more simple 
in Management, to have greater Durability, to be more Economical in Labour and Fuel, and to have 
the Lowest Cost for Renewals of any system in the Market. Gas Engineers and Managers would do 
well to give these advantages their careful consideration, when contemplating extension of their 


Retort-Benches, or when filling existing Ovens. 
Further Particulars from the Principal Agent, or from C. M. HAMILTON, Retort Builder, Hamilton, Agent for Scotland & Ireland. 











The Agency held by Messrs. Drake & Son, Halifax, for England, Wales, and Abroad has now 
NOTE: g ceased; and they have no authority whatever to represent the Patentee, although persistently 
advertising themselves as Agents. 


All Enquiries to be addressed to R. F. HISLOP, Gas Engineer, CRAIGIELEA, PAISLEY. 


H. KIRKHAM'S PATENT “IMPERIAL” WASHER-SGRUBBER. 














TESTIMONIAL 
The Dover Gaslight Company, 
Gas-Works, Buckland, 













Dover, Feb. 8, 1899. EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. 


H. Kirxuam, Esq. 
Dear Sir,—Have now made further tests 





with the Washer fitted with your PATENT 
WASHING DEVICES, and have much pleasure 
in reporting that the results were highly satis- 
factory; also, I ascertained that the maximum 
results were obtained when the mach’ne was 
working at three revolutions per minute. At | | | i 
this speed 13 to 14 gallons of water per ton = legge = eta 
of coal carbonized were converted into 10-oz ‘ 
Ammoniacal Liquor, and at same time th 
Gas was free from Ammonia. 

Should you wish further details, I will 
forward them. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
RAPHAEL HERRING, Engineer. 


Estimates given for a complete 
set of Segments for one wheel, 
or for refitting the whole number 
= of wheels in a machine, also for 
2 Washer-Scrubbers complete. 





The Scrubbing Devices are metal scrolls fixcd in cages of segmental form, which can be readily and successively 
removed from the wheels through a manhole on the top or side of the machine, and the enclosed Scrubbing Devices taken 
out, cleaned, and replaced without the delay that necessarily takes place when the entire scrubbing material of the whole 
wheel has to be dealt with in one operation—thus effecting an important saving in time and labour. These Cages can be 
applied to the wheels of any machines of the type shown, and will increase their efficiency above 20 per cent. 


The Scrubbing Devices are unequalled for extracting the whole of the Ammonia and a very large proportion of the Carbonic 
Acid and Sulphuretted Hydrogen from the Gas; and, if required, the strength of the Ammoniacal Liquor can be worked up 
to 80 oz. and above, which greatly reduces the quantity of Oxide or Lime, and also the amount of Labour for Purification. 


OFFICE; 25, Victoria Street, Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 











eee 
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WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT CO,, LTD, 


Gas and General Engineers, 
ALBION IRON-WORKS, MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER, 


AND 


104, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








se idanialta 








SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


West's Patent Silent COKE-CONVEYOR 


For Conveying, Elevating, Storing, and Stacking 


HOT COKE from GAS-RETORTS and COKE-OVENS. 


i These Conveyors are fitted with Hunt’s Patent Anti-Friction Roller Chain, 
which is especially adapted for this purpose. 


a a : Ue be i 
_ : 





B i 


E 
4 


a 


: 


- 2 7 : if i 














SPECIAL FEATURES. 





Simplicity in Design, and does not damage the Coke. 
Silent in action. 
The Roller Chain ensures long life to the Chains and Chain Wheels. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS ON APPLICATION. 














On ee = 
eel al ORNL EROS, WoneSTo nein Bo -- 
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PURE DISTILLATE. 


HOMOGENEOUS IN CHARACTER. 


NO MIXTURE. 
CAN BE STORED SAFELY ANYWHERE. 


FLASH POINT GUARANTEED OVER 200° FAHR. 


(ABEL'S CLOSED TEST.) 


POC. FIFO FIR LPI FIO HO II III IIIT ITS 


ANGLO-CAUCASIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 


8, 9,10, & 11, LIME STREET, = BUILDINGS, CROSS ST, 


LONDON, E.C.: MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. ORIGINAL MA HERS. ESTABLISHED 1844. 


LONDON, 1851. NEW YORK, 1853, PARIS, 1855. LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1863, PARIS, 1867. 











THE SIX MEDALS AWARDED TO THOMAS GLOVER’S PATENT DRY GAS-METERS; 
The latter being the Highest Award for Dry Gas-Meters at the Paris Exhibition, 1867. Since then we have not Exhibited FOR PRIZES. 
OPEN. CLOSED. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO.’S 
PATENT 


| PADLOCK 


a j PREVENTS TAMPERING WITH THE 
_CASH-BOXES OF PREPAYMENT METERS. 


Ss y The Padlock is Sealed by means of a Lead Eyelet, which i 

is impressed with Company’s private mark. 

Eyelets easily fixed and removed by Company’s 
Collector. 













Ge pyer 
LONDON 
PROV 


VAN 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘GOTHIC, LONDON.” Telephone No. 725, Holborn. _ 0} 


THOMAS GLOVER & OCOO., LTD., 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 To 222, ST. JOHN STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 


BRISTOL: BIRMINGHAM: MANCHESTER: GLASGOW: 
28, BATH STREET. 1, OOZELLS STREET. 37, BLACKFRIARS STREET. | ARGYLE WORKS, KINNING PARK. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ GOTHIC.” Telegraphic Address: “‘GCTHIC.” | Telegraphic Address : ‘*GASMAIN.” | 
Telephone No. 1008, Telegraphic Address ; “* GOTHIC." T-‘ephone No. 8098. Telephone No. 1828 South Side, 



































> 


& 
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THE. "SUNLIGHT 
INCANDESCENT GAS-BURNER 


mice AGENCIES 2." 
NOTE THESE FEATURES: 


Al. WHITE MANTLES. 
Longest Lived and Highest Candle Power. These are 


‘SUNLIGHT’ TINTED MANTLES. 


Strongest and Pleasantest Colour. 


BURNERS WITH CHIMNEYS. 
Cheapest in the Market. 


CHIMNEYLESS BURNERS. 
Cheapest, Simplest, and Most Efficient. 


SELF=-LIGHTER. 
Only Efficient System. 


A great sensation with this unique combination of features is 
promised to our Agents for the coming season. Any firm of standing, 
applying early enough, will be very favourably dealt with. 








An early visit to the London Show-Rooms is especially solicited. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Sunlight Tinted Mantles have been declared by the Courts to be 
‘‘as far asunder as the Poles” from the Welsbach System, and our 
Customers can rely on it that 


SUNLIGHT WA7 EX XE: MANTLES 





also are NO Infringement of that or any other Patent, but are made 
under a Series of Independent Patents, and by an entirely New Process. 
This we definitely guarantee. 

We give with every Mantle sold an absolute indemnity to both 
seller and user against all molestation on this account. 








Price Lists, &c., on application. 


New Sunlight Incandescent Co., Ltd, 


33 & 34, SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams : “ IGNIFLUOUS.” A.B.C. and A1. Codes used. Telephone: No. 947 Holborn. 








INTERCHANGEABLE 
on same Burner. 








x “> an 
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MILNE’S exe COMPOSITE DRY GAS-METER 


_ THE WORKING PARTS OF A TIN-CASE DRY METER Le 
ENCLOSED IN A TWO-PART IRON-CASE. 


VHIS Meter combines all the advantages of the Dry Gas-Meter with the 
strength and durability of the Wet Meter. It consists of Cast-Iron Cases 
front and back enclosing the bellows, and screwed to each other with the 

Division-Plate between ; while the upper porlion containing the Valve Chambers 
and Index is made of extra thick Tinned Iron—the Side Tubes being made of 
Brass, with suitable provision for Trapping any Condensation. 

It is well known that the only parts of an ordinary Tin-Case Dry Meter 
which are attacked by outside Corrosion are the bottom and the lower parts of 
the sides, and also the side tubes. In this Composite Meter, these parts are 
ees A= made either of Cast-Iron or Brass; and thus rapid deterioration is prevented, and 
g / GLASGOW “as the weight is not unduly increased. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, Ltp., 


GAS ENGINEERS, Milton House Works, EDINBURGH, 
































LONDON. GLASGOW. LEEDS. . 
raegem: RETORT-HOUSE, SETTINGS, & RAILWAY ........: 
“Robustness, London.” [N COURSE OF ERECTION BY OUR OWN WORKMEN. No, 786 Bank. 
Plans, Estimates, and Srecifications prepared and submitted. 
Special Facilities for 4 ne A SPECIALITY. 
RECONSTRUCTING | ~.| INCLINED and 
GAS-WORKS. | “| FLOOR-LEVEL 
SETTINGS 
CONDENSERS, with or without 
REGENERATIVE 
pee rer or GENERATOR 
, FURNACES, 
EXHAUSTERS, with or without 
TANKS, IRONWORK. 
and every » = SS onion COMPLETE 
REQUISITE. seagate a eee 8 ; a as es hipe) 4- RESETTING. 
ms! 
J. & H. ROBUS, ELagiuecrs and Contractors, 20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. é 
eamasoncctetae: ii TANKS AND alana oh Baath cag 
WITH SELF-SEALING LIDS FOR 
HOR'IZONTAL AND INCLINED RETORTS. 
& 


| 
| 


Kt 


RETFORD 


= | 
== 
_ 





W. J. JENKINS & CO.; LTD., RETFORD. 
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6 Gulel & Sons 
Millwall, London. 


GASHOLDERS. 


CARBURETTED 
WATER-GAS PLANT, 


























HORNSEY. 
HASTINGS. 
BUENOS AYRES. 
SOUTHEND. 
PLYMOUTH. 
SOUTHALL. 
HARROW. 
HORSHAM. 
FOLKESTONE. 
BEXHILL. 
SOUTHEND (2nd Order). 
PLYMOUTH (2nd Order). 


SOUTHALL (2nd Order). 
FOLKESTONE (2nd Order). 


CUTLER'S PATENT 
GUIDE-FRAMING 
FOR GASHOLDERS 


ADOPTED FOR 


MANY IMPORTANT 
GASHOLDERS. 


OIL-TANKS. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
GAS:WORKS APPARATUS. 1 











Water-Gas Plant at Southend. 
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BOWENS’ Ltd. Successors, 


STOURBRIDGE. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
BEST FIRE-BRICKS; INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, and 
SECTIONAL RETORTS; LUMPS, TILES, &c., of 
every description. 
Established 1860. 


OSLER, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF GASELIERS 
in GLASS ano METAL, 


WILLIAM INGHAM & SONS, 


Incorporated with the Leeds Fire-Olay Company, Ltd., 












Near LEEDS, 

=| Have confidence in drawing the special 

attention of GAS ENGINEERS to the fol- 
lowing advantages of their Retorts:— 


Y 1, Ouseth te interior, preventing adhesion of | 
a, —— can te made in one piece up to 10 feet 


8. Unitormity in thickness, ensuring equal 
Expansion and Contraction, odin 


PATENT 


MACHINE-MADE GAS-RRTORTS 

















A PERFECT LIGHT AT LAST!!! 


Light your Windows from the 
Outside!!! 












THE IMPROVED 


Udotla Lamp, 


Davies and Still's Patent, 


Baa sered, ~. 
Inside & Outside Lighting | 


Of Shop Windows, Lobbies, | 
Halls, Saloo1 Bars, and other { 
places. 


Se 
ed 
—— 
nee 
Ne 


WIND- 
PROOF. Regd., 382,672. 
DUSTPROOF. RAINPROOF. 


A SPLENDID ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
FOR ALL SHOPKEEPERS. 





Price from 9Qs. each. Burners 
and Mantles extra. 





LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


|’) WM. STILL & Co. 


iy 24, Charles St., Hatton Garden, 
LONDON, E.C. 














THE HORSELEY 0., LTD,, TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
~~ GASHOLDERS € GAS PLANT, 


PURIFIERS SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, TANKS, VALVES, 
PIPES, LAMP PILLARS, RETORT-FITTINGS, Erc. 





ALSO ALL KINDS OF 
STRUCTURAL IRON: 


anD STEEL WORK. 


BRIDGES 


ROOFS, 


PIERS, ETC. 





's aaa THAN 
q hare i 





WORKS AND HEAD OFFICE 
TIPTON, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
ll, VICTORIA ST. 
WESTMINSTER. 


t Ww = Sah ae = yas 
/ i Sy 
{AUNT eA TW 


‘Zs §.| TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: 
fr F| ‘HORSELEY,TIPTON.” 
Bgl “GALILEO, LONDON.” 
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HARPER & MOORES, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


ate ea 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST FIRE-BRICKS, GAS-RETORTS, 
LUMPS, TILES, AND ALL ARTICLES IN FIRE-CLAY. 
Proprietors of Best Glasshouse Pot, Crucible, and other Stourbridge Clays. 


Manufacturers of Glasshouse Pots and Crucibles of every kind, 
Established 1836. 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS, 


INCORPORATED IN 
THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd. 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


LONDON Orrices & Depots: 


Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 
WHARVES NOS, 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N, 
GOODS YARD, KING’S GROSS, N. 
LIVERPOOL: 

16, Lightbody Street. 
LEEDS: 
Queen Street. 

















Have been made 
in large quantities 
for the last twelve 
years; and during the 
whole of that time, have 
been in regular use at most 
of the largest Gas-Works in the 
Kingdom. They possess the ex- 
cellent quality of remaining as near 
stationary as possible under the varying 
conditions of their work—a quality which 
will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and 
Managers. The generally expressed opinion is 
that these Retorts are the very best that are made. 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. 
Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 
description suitable for Gas-Works. 














Buslingthorpe Lane, 





MACKRELL BROS., 


LEEDS, 


Manufacturers 


IMPROVED GAS-METER PERSIANS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND VALUE. 














LIFTS, EACH 30 FT.DEEP. 
HAS NO ROPES OR 





= DY 
& Ay 
Co 














GIRDERS, ROOFS, & ALL KINDS OF 


STRUCTURAL IRONWORK. 





London Office: 60, QUEEN YICTORIA STREET, E.C, 


Telegraphic Addresses: ‘GAS, LEEDS." ‘““ECLARAGE LONDON.” 















6 YAW nO af _\\;. |\\ 


=| 


See 


OLOHAM 


A. & J, DEMPSTER, Lp. 


GAS PLANT WORKS, 


roa, MANCHESTER. 


CARR’S PATENT 





SUPERHEATER 


FOR SULPHATE OF AMMONIA OR OTHER PLANTS. 


With this Superheater, the Temperature 
of the Liquor can be raised to 190° Fahr. 
before entering the Still by means of the 
Waste Gases only; Steam and Fuel are 


saved; the capacity of the Plant is 
increased; the cheapest unrefined 
acid can be used; and less con- 
- densing power is required. 





Prices and Particulars on Application. 
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HUTCHINSON BROS. & CO., Lro. 


GAS ENGINEERS, &c. 
1 aaa) SPECIALITY. 


LEAD WORK FOR SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANTS. 


BEST QUALITY OF MATERIAL AND WOKKMANSHIP. 


ay tS 
la SATURATORS, all Lead, or Strong Sheet Lead, in Wood Casing, 


ACID TANKS, ELEVATORS, AND COCKS. LIQUOR AND LIME PUMPS OR INJECTORS. 


































Liquor-Cocks, Gauge Fittings, and Safety-Yalves in Cast Iron. 
HYDROMETERS, TEST-JARS (GLASS OR LEAD), COPPER SCOOPS, &c., &c, 


IMPROVED LEAD-BURNING APPARATUS. 











————————— LEAD BURNERS SENT OUT TO REPAIRS. F 
Ges-Gen erator. Air-Blower, FALCON WORKS. BARNSLEY. Y 
IMPROVED LEAD-BURNING APPARATUS. Telegrams : ‘‘ HUTCHINSON BROS., BARNSLEY.” 4 
tc) OR ee “TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG’? WELLINGTON, 
' 

A 


“enn” 9 CLAPHAM BROTHERS L? 


National Telephone 


worimerancer se” (> KEIGHLEY, YORKS:snausunan 


Pin 


NELSON, AND 


MARKET STREET 
WORKS. 





London Representativ 
—— Pe! YOUNGER. “an 
CHESTERFIELD HOUSE, 98, G T TOWER 





Contractors to Her Majesty's Government. 








STREET. 





LONDON OFFICE: i 


_ TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES 34, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. r 


“DRAKESON HALIFAX.” TELEPHONE N° 43. _ 
“ECLAIRAGE LONDON- » “HALIFAX EXCHANGE" 














SOLE AGENTS FOR 


‘HISLOP'S 





ENGLAND WALES & ABROAD. 
—_--——_—_——- 


wren? ke 
RETORT BENCHES ERECTED COMPLETE _y 
WITH OR WITHOUT SPECIAL FURNACES. 

RESULTS GUARANTEXD. 








Designs and Estimates on Application. 


GASEOUS FIRING A SPECIALTY. 
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